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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


This second edition of a work, wMch has met with such 
a generous reception both from the educated public and 
from learned critics, has not been fundamentally altered. 
It is possible that materials, so fragmentary and gleaned 
from so many sources, might here and there have been 
arranged in an order more satisfactory to the critical 
reader. On the other hand, it is not improbable that 
something of the freshness of the original impression 
derived from the authorities might be lost in an effort to 
obtain a more perfect sequence. At the same time the 
opportunity of a reprint has been used to make a good 
many minor changes. An occasional looseness of expres- 
sion has been amended; statements which seemed too 
strong or incautious have occasionally been toned down ; 
and some slips as to fact, or the form of proper names, 

have been corrected. A few additional references have 

/ 

been inserted in the notes, especially to Eriedlander's 
Sitte'iigeschichte Roms, which, although it deals only with 
the society of the first and second centuries, may be 
instructively used for purposes of comparison with the 
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society of the later Empire. Lastly, a table of the more 
important dates of the period has been added, with the 
object of facilitating the perusal of a book in which 
some knowledge of the general history is necessarily 
assumed. 


Uh July 1899. 



PEEFAOE 


A FEW words of preface seem to be necessary to explain 
the object of this book, and the limits within which the 
writer has wished to confine it. It is perhaps superfluous 
to say that nothing like a general history of the period 
has been attempted. That is a task which has been 
already accomplished by abler hands. The subject of 
this work is mainly what it professes to be, the inner life 
and thoughts of the last three generations in the Empire 
of the West. If external eyents are referred to, it is only 
because men's private fortunes and feelings cannot be 
severed from the fortunes of the State. 

The limits of the period covered by this study of 
Eoman society have not been arbitrarily chosen. The 
last hundred years of the Western Empire seem marked 
off both by momentous events, and, for the student of 
society, by the authorities at his command. The com- 
mencement of the period coincides roughly with the 
passage of the Gothic hordes across the Danube, the 
accession of Gratian and Theodosius, the termination of 
the long truce between paganism and the Christian 
Empire, and the reopening of the conflict which, within 
twenty years, ended in the final prohibition of heathen 
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rites. It closes, not only with the deposition of the last 
shadowy Emperor of the West, but with the practical 
extinction of Eoman power in the great prefecture of the 
Gauls. Perhaps even more obvious are the lines drawn 
by the fullest authorities for our subject. The earliest 
extant letters of Symmachus, which describe the relations 
of the last generation of great pagan nobles, belong to 
the years 376-390. The literary and political activity 
of Ausonius coincides with the same years, and from his 
poems we derive an invaluable picture of a provincial 
society in the reigns of Gratian and Theodosius. A 
searching light is thrown on the same generation by 
some of S. Jerome's letters, by the SatuT7ialia of Macro- 
bins, and by many Inscriptions. At the other end of 
our period we are almost equally fortunate in our infor- 
mation. The works of Apollinaris Sidonius of Auvergne 
are a priceless revelation of the state of society, both in 
Eome and in Gaul, from the accession of Avitus till tlie 
final triumph of the Visigothic power. 

Nor is there wanting a certain bond of union among 
these and other scattered materials when they are closely 
scrutinised. At the beginning of the period, Eoman 
society is indeed sharply divided in a determined religious 
struggle, and the sharpness of the contrast is rendered 
more decided by the increasing fervour of asceticism. 
But at the hottest moment of the conflict there was a 
mass of scepticism, lukewarmness, or wavering conformity, 
between the confines of the opposing creeds. The influ- 
ences which inspired that attitude had not spent their 
force at the close of the fourth century. When the 
terrors of the anti-pagan laws had produced an outward 
submission, the Christianity of many of the noble and 
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lettered class seems to have been far from enthusiastic. 
The discipline of. the schools was a powerful rival of the 
Church. Men who had had that training were steeped 
in the lingering sentiment of paganism, and looked with 
distrust, or even with contempt, on the severer form of 
Christian renunciation. One can scarcely doubt that 
Sidonius, in his early manhood, and some of his 
friends down to the fall of the Western Empire, would 
have been far more at home in the company of 
Symmachus or Flavianus than in that of S. Paulinus 
of Nola. 

It would, of course, be impossible to treat of society 
in such a period without some reference to those who 
devoted themselves to the higher ideals of the Christian 
life. But they belong rather to the future. Our interest 
in these pages must be concentrated on those whose 
greatest pride it was to preserve and transmit the tradi- 
tions of the past. The main purpose of this work is to 
give some account of that worldly society which, in its 
ideals, tone, and external fortunes, had undergone but 
little change between the reign of Gratian and the 
dethronement of Romulus Augustulus. 

The period is an obscure one, and the materials are 
widely scattered. The difficulty of arranging them in 
an' orderly view is not slight ; and the writer is painfully 
conscious that a critical eye may easily discover omis- 
sions and faults of treatment. His only claim is that 
he has made an honest attempt to answer a question 
which has often presented itself to his own mind — 
How were men living, and what were their thoughts 
and private fortunes, during that period of momentous 
change ? 
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It only remains for the author to express his 
warmest thanks to his old pupil and friend, the Eev. 
Charles Plummer, Vice-President and Librarian of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, for the kind care with which 
he has gone over the proof-sheets. 


Wk October 1898 . 
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— But many Gallic nobles wore boc(jirung farmers on a large scale — 
Instance of Syagrius— A country stpxire on good terms with the 
Germans —Ex tent of senatorial esUtes— That of Ausonius at Bazas, 
about 1000 acres— The mlla a little community in itself— Descrip- 
tion of it— The arrangements of a great house— Avitacum— Great 
houses fortified— Roads unsafe— Mode of travelling— Country house 
visits — Voroangus and Prusianura— Daily life at a country hoiise — 
Position of women— They are treated with great respect— Few 
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t0 groM imiiun'alitj' I’irturtMU' Uu' j»ar4i.HittM'XCi‘|>tinual — 
llripn-al tif liuiraLi real of (talU^Rmuau Htunt^.y^ 

inilli\'£iitn.| aelililitimH, nf hi^^h jmUlie Hpirit, aUmmou <»f uleiiU— 
tli« ri«ult i>f biiretuieralie gtivertiuu'ut iuul «!' tHlueatiuu wlueli 
tniliivrilwl tiiily rlwtiiritml i4kill '-The (’hrintum muvemtmt in ttaul-'- 
Iliitdeii mlutu ■ rieture «f Veetiun, the liHeetie gratul wegutnir*- 
Hidiiiiiiw tmllmi ici the e|ii,HtH»|»ate' ■■(Ireat Cihauge in hln life The 
|H«itiijii ill a liiiliw|> in tlw tU*th mnitury 'Hhi multithriitUHiluiteH--- 
Twii eliisieai iif hUhti|»«, the uuiUMtie niul the arintdcratie ■* -Why the 
ariiittMTiktie liwlitt|t whm a neeesMtty ef the times e|hae{ijuil eletv 
titiiw -"Hhlitniii:^ when bl«ht»|» nf Auvergne, aided hy l‘^iduu«s, defendi 
iti* iiidejiiindeiiee against the Visigetha liishii|i ratiens savea a large 
H«»|iul 4 ili.«ii from faniine lemming ami elutiueiiee nf the thilUe 
H, Eemi the a|H.mtle ef the EraiikH --"'Lu|»u« uf 'rreyeii— 
laiiitip nf Ehni ilia eareer and ehuraeter- -lUa hereiiea--HiH hank 
lift the eer|Hirtml nature nf the «tnd -Eeifly hy Mam. Claudiiinus— 
Selenuii et|t»tly Ifieiitily with Imtlt -His tukranee-~^-IUa reverinee 
hir the iiiiinaatie idiml Visit te lehitia Intermmrae with mtmki— 
The iiiimk Abraham in Auvergne - The Vmigtdhie. gevtu'ner atanda 

li|* his deathbed * , . . . Eagea }H 7 ‘*J 123 


BOOK 111 

THK KAll.nUK tiK A!»M!NlSTUATit'N. ANI> THK 
KflX <ll' THK MIBUKK Cl, ASS. AS UKVKAIT'U) 
1!Y THK THKolHtSlAN CoHK 

CHAKTKU I 

Tii^. in>ioiiii4?iWATit.iN tir till; rtfiinii.? 

tiew *;»f the aiel adimti’^'drative diAiirgaiiiaitfiMtt i»l thit |tem»d 

■ The gHYfUlisuenl Willi the briit iiite|itnut» Ttfuve Im lind a leminly 
tie' ut |VT|rtiiisibdif.y eM|»rr'Sard by the later efn|»erer'4 The 

flielori-cd nf ilie kt^'r I’he hereditary giiilds of ilome 

'tkm^*>rp>^r 4 iih’mn 4 to Ibeir fuiirenma, Imt ctiiisiantly trying t.u evade 
theiii ■ l'’aii» 4 re *d lte» rern «n|«|»ly through dtn.'rf 4 M« tu' eva-aun «»n the 
y.ii I uf the I liftereiit umdm of evasion AV holeaale deier- 

tP.ii III lee I h3er:-:tfa4aln.in in the army ■ hre.gietiienaetmenm « 
i«ilj|oci in Milb'h:*'* lime Tailure of reermla Mmiey arregtril fimn 

IlMig. vnl |:4i*i|iirpb*i4 iinlead of tern Averaunt to inuitaty ntU’Vice 

fimt to 4ge il bte.|Ueney ot iimmlum <!i/t*eealtnrnt ut 
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de^rters htm?ily piinished froiitkr ganijiuiiH nwlt away —Slaves 
called to arms in 406~-I)i8orgaiu«atitm of the pi^stiisg serviei^ on the 
gre^it roads— Abuse of wedw --Officers bound ta the service desert— 
The animals are not pro|)erly fed— The tyranny ami tuirmption of the 
cwn<m-— They have to ho peremptorily removed from largo districts— 
Growth of brigaitdage— “Charioter of the shepherds of S, Italy— 
Shepheni and brigand almost synonymous— Agenfei on remote states 
in collusion with the criminals— 'The um of horaes forliiddon through- 
out seven provinces of Italy — Deserters from the army become 
dangerous banditti -Sigim of the growth of |iOverty -Bale of children 
in the famine of 460— Plunder of tombs— Decay of puhlic btiildings 
— Poor exiles from Africa allowed to practise in the Italian courts 

Pages 227-244 


CHAPTER II 

TH® DECAY OB’ THE MIDDLE GUHH AKD THB: AtitiilANDIHKMENT 
or Till AEISTOCHAOV 

Roman wealth chiefly in land— Decay of commerce from the third century 
— Depressetl comlition of the merchant class in the later Fmipiro — 
Two classes of laiuh*d proprietors, the senatorial and tho tniri^D- 
Senators exeiupt from municipal burdeim -- Decay of tko^ tuuuici- 
palities in the fourth century - The curia now ctunjHiHcd ofowuctH of 
at least 25 jugcra of land— Kuormous liabilities of tho curiah^H— They 
had to assess and collect the land-taxes of their iUstrict— Lialdo fur 
all deficits— The ourial class was being depleted without being able to 
recruit its numbers from below —The emprors devote great attention 
to the cum-^102 enactments de Daur im thus ^ Tim flight of the 
curiales— Their attempt to obtain admlsshm to the senatorial class— 
— Means of doing so— In the fifth century this movement was |»er@mp- 
torily stopped — Persons of curial desc^ent recalled from places in the 
public service -Thc curiaPs position becam® a hereditary servitude— 
Ilia j>ersonal freedom curtailed on every side— Ho could not go abroad 
or dispose of his pro|)erty — ^The whole force of law exerted to prevent 
his escape— How he did c8ca|)e— Often by placing hinmclf under the 
patronage of a great landowner— As thccurlal class shrank In mimbera, 
their liabilities became heavier— For the Ootle shows that the tax- 
bearing area was’ contracting— And there was an apprecnation in gold, 
wliich, since, a large proportion of the taxes had to he paitl in gold, 
rendered the liability heavier— Tendency of the largo proprietors to 
absorb the smaller very marked— riie ruined fanner takes refuge on 
the senatorial estate— Growtii of this form of j»atrouage-— Attempts to 
check it by legislation ineffectual— How the great pruprietor got tha 
small farmer in his grasp— Secret or fraudulent sales— The senatorial 
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el In fwiwer --They evade tuul hy social 

luul < ehtaia fonuivaiu'e at evanUm in others—" 

Tlieir n;-?eiit4 A corru|»l chM.i ■■ hi league with hrij^uuLM- Mortgage 
mtAtm niirre|'liti^ui.iiy lllegitittmto intUioneo brtmght to kmr tm 
jiidgi'.i MoiattriM taken to |♦rotl.H't the |»urity of tljo hench-- 
Clrievaiieef of I tie |ir4ivineo of Africa How th« great Uudowttora 
ova4f*4 tli«4f liiinieiH I’lvery t»ranrh of the rovonuo warvioi hful 
Iwi'iitiie i-omiiil -Fratiik and cruel ovtir-exaotioii of the mmepiom 
mill »«*jier4rii '“Tlw iiroviueiak sim heljiloai^ the tax-gaiheror 

'Tile of th« doscrihed in an wlkt of ¥alon™ 

Itidaii ill, -' Tii« fdforti of govorument t« cheek t}um almnoa were 
liy lh«i |mwer of the arlattn'riioy and the ooutumaoy of 
olleiaU All tlie« mth wiiiimiHl i*|i In tho etliotof Majorlan in 468— 
l*ha!ii|4r»i of ||i« liiitnatio «|»iril t*? the ktoiit itn|wrial loghkthm-- 
lietiii’wittfi of imm mm large areaa Hovomora cmlorid to vkifc the 
firiwiiw i*i'ifonrr< to ho hroiiglit ii|i for trial within a year-— Htatua 
Hr«leet«l hy a term of lirewiiition Itodmunod oaptives |»rot«t5ti!fi 
againti llie mhmpiitr Infanta of thoiorvile ekfis aavtul fnmi 

■wn'iUrb Linul wiihui which fugitive cohmi could t»e reolidinoil 

Ikges 245-281 
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I’llArtHU I 

tiiK H^iHuukh *‘0 Aii4i'rPii or riii; tnh^Anium 


C’"’ 


tkn aa to the d%vii4er« 

Il4« '.-.,f»48Li-oi i*4' ili« Kini'ifm ihtmml oharaei»r «if 

Whv the tknnmM ii«»l nordi atarlkd hy m we iliould 
ri|r i. r.<-!#i‘^A'!. Cl iirw' lh« tfill^l and 

yrl trtl|ltt|»li4fiyy fO|H‘||rd 

Si-4 III ih« iiflh the Ittifmii giui^k 

.n li.i rr’»t *4 lii« i«t44«-r« v-Th» Wo nol/^ilwdiiiChj 

r .ituji m '-'f niiy of ♦*11# They wwn tjpdy to 

:hi r--!' l: • iLr.ir hf.rt.hr^n tr*n*|n ii* th^lhmian 

% Hi, f Ik.-, it-l h'l *41 ioi|iti«y^ leiniio The l^rnCi tif Ckul 

IV, A r.hxl Mf Aiyii the U*miim0mu thr day» 

i.f 1 tn the Ihunaii luniy from 

k « Ihii I yniK'.ti Umtuph^ in ih* h»w|th iooiiitry Hume hiilhaiil 
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figures among tfiera-They have great social influence ---Fashion of 
barbarian dress in Rome has to be restrained by law in the reign of 
Honorius— Immense number of barbarians settled on cstatiis m oidaui 
—Examples— The Invasions of the fifth century not of a uniform and 
overwhelming character — Estimated strength of the V isigoths, Burgun- 
dians, and Frankff in Gaul — Invasions differed in character and 
objects— Some merely for plunder, others for regular settlement— In 
the latter case the chief acts as a Roman official, and curries on the 
Roman administration— Wide differences among the invaders in 
culture, religion, and moral character— Example from Noritnim in the 
time of S. Severinus— The Invasions, thus complex and various in 
character, produced very different impressions on different minds 

Pages 285-30:' 


CHAPTER II 

ROMAN FEELINO ABOUT THE INVASIONS AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE EMPIRE 

The first terror on the approach of the Goths — Flight to places of security 
— ^The alarm did not last long — Negotiations with Alaric— The moral 
shock caused hy the capture of Rome — Lamentations of S. JeromO’— 
His picture of the Invasions— Flight of the guildsmon of Romo— Fate 
of aristocratic exiles who fled to Africa— Cnicl ties of Count HeracHan 
— Actual damage inflicted by the Goths probably not very great - 
The feelings of Rutilius Namatianus about Rome in 416 — Ilis pas- 
sionate love of her and confidence in her destiny — The views of 
Orosius— He makes light of the invasions— Hopes for a rapprochemmt 
between Roman and barbarian— Yet the Empire may pass away— 
Rome has given order to the world, hut at a groat cost to the pro- 
vinces— Stroug provincial feeling in Orosius — What the poonia Ad 
Uxorem, Be Providentia Bivimi, and the Commonitorium of Orion tiua 
tells us of the Invasions— Pictures of devastation and ruin— Moral 
effects in Gaul— Loss of faith in Providence- Growth of atheistic 
pessimism— Salvianns wrote to refute the same scepticism in his 
day— Salvianus maintains that the calamities of Rome wore duo 
to Roman vices— The barbarians were superior both in private and 
public virtue — Oppression made many welcome the rule of the 
barbarian chief— Orosius and Salvianus compared— They alone fa0o<l 
the problems of the time— Roman feeling is stronger in Orosius, 
although he has no horror of the barbarians— Salvianus has lost faith 
in Roman society, which he thinks hopelessly rotten— The future 
belongs to the new races— Views and feelings of Apollinaris Sidoniiia 
—He represents a different world from that of Salvianus— His advan- 
tages, through his family connections, especially with Avitua, for a 
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«f th*' l»:irtiariiiH Many hrillknt in Sitloniiw ■»Tlin 

Itiiii’i lUirntiinliitiM Tli« mt\ — WwMing 

iff lkvwTij*tiiui nf Tlmnlnrb II* and liti wurt — 

TItu with 4 pidilkal |nir|»rtif»--Th« |»arty tif (lallkiimleiwnd- 

Willi lilt' kfd|» tif tli« Vklgiitlii thfiy A¥itu« to tlw throiw 
till lliii fill lif tlw |i*rff tnaku annthftt ©Itnrt in support nf 

Maividltitui Tiiiifftpli and uWm*^nry of Majurian -Tlt« liitrlguoi of 
ihrt pir^tivl Arvaipltw iiilli Rtirio — Hidoniu* probably imfe a |mrty to 
Ilif'iit 1 1i alt iludo of tho I bdb»-—I)oioriptitm of iooioty at lloiiw 
til |fir ik’piifatioii from tlaiil on l!i« actmssibm of Anthwmius ■■ 
Jt*iirii0f Ilf i^idutdiii -tdMsIoal r»«tuni»t^n«¥»--Ita¥wrina-— 

afii^r llio Vaiitkl umik* apiMroiitly lifctb oImngotb=-Thii olty ta 
l^f iiiarfiAgu of lilrimif ‘ - kmikrt of Roman smdoty— Afkiuii 
and ll'HiUtH Jlitliitiini atlaolioa iilimwlf to Ibiiillna, who propoini 
llial iboiild oidtibmli fclio now Etii|wror in vurto- Tho Pano- 

gfm «fi Aiiltioiiiiiui ii wwartliftl witli tbo Urban prifttoinrt— Not a 
wiipI ill Hidoidiw* kttor alwiufe ihm tlatigom of tbo impirt -It is in 
ttt0 of Mbbiftiiis tliat Ids viiiw« on th« roinUtlcm of th# 

Kiopiro aro l« !•« ftniod In spilo of Urn union of Roman ami Visi- 
gtilli, lli*^ Uam^gvrt*’ nn iXviim r*dloot.'i tho g»‘miral gloom -dlumilia* 
to»n of liMioo l1so oj't’d of a w.jirUko priooo I’litTo ii yot bti|ai, but 
llifl m III tU’s! "I'hrt ,i 0 rvo*M 4 «d Avitm ilo ran bring tim buvti 

i.f i\i-A Vt o:’' 4 b"i f'* Il;rt nf Woo' * 4 ' th»' poom oil Majoriiiu 

*).* pr.i'UM'ii jist* Afro-a IwirriidoM R»iioo fur lodp ngainst tho \''an- 
dab Ti:>« inudil *»f Is *oity sliiiiibin'iog Tbo at'hiovonpoits of 

5i|*jin'iasi, and tliw »»f fas Vot tbo disojuitont «»f (Jaul 

trso‘« !jr'»r» ¥i*tt dh.' II igsourd aod i'l'Ordmd by taxation Fato 

«f sippf'sal |o l**i*», W'bo rm^oioiii^nda Antbofidua for thn 

lbr"4o-‘ lU'-iiimr |a lo iHxrry bit daughter I Hllkul tim of tho ta^k of 
;d4»itvlo*3 14 wntiiig l!i« on Anibonuua Hlowk to lUmmn 

|n'Si|« ila! ivd of i ‘ioi-ataitiliooiilp Riprpss^d by I iaudian fltty yoiii-i 
Imfiin iii n»»i dbgob^ii lti0 Wr 4 bn«s 4 Ibmm Ib^r Fa'dtu'U 

.■•.41. 111^^*11 » b-it.rt |»A?i;!ir 4 to bfer rltal 11i« Fmpn*^ ia finally divbkl 
||.<.l di^i to-.**,*! tm-'m di3o*o4 AU miirt l»« forgolbui 

in l!*=” 1*4 vr..>' 5 l 4 Itvss Vam-lal y**W»*f Uooiorr Ion ■•ilroady 

|iv<.,%=4 Ui« Ii-'. h batr.4 by ld'i«i Vaiolal kifig Ibd 
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of AmergnQ in 474— The Euiharistkm of Pauliiuis Pfllatnii - -TIa wii 
a grandson of Ausonuia— General character of the |vneni -Faiilimi 
has little interest in public affairs, yet his poem has a great ?ake- 
It is the sole authority for the temporary occupation of Borikaux Ir 
the Visigoths in 414— Their movements from il% till 414 -Tliey sup 
port Jovinus and then overthrow hiin—Ataulphus at Narbimiic-— Ifi 
marriage with Placidia, the sister of Honorius—How Ataulphui eaiiK 
to occupy Bordeaux, and proclaim Attains m Em iicror— Paulin m 
obliged to accept the office of Count of the UiYgPMm--Tlm Gothi 
leave Bordeaux— Paulinua loses everything arul flies to Bazas, whfcl 
is besieged by the Goths— A servile revolt breaks out in Ikfas— 
Paulinus determines to appeal for aid to the king of the Alatii, wlic 
is serving with tho Goths— Strange interview —Tht Alan king 
deserts the Goths, who decamp— The subsequent fortunes of PauHiuw. 
—He thinks of becoming a monk— Falla into poverty ™Eatii of hi^ 
sons— In his old age receives unexpectedly from an unknown llotb 
the price of some portion of his estates at Bortkaux lAglit whioh tho 
Eucharisticos throws on the attitude of the Goths to Rmnc»-Fhiotua- 
tions of Gothic policy in tho lifetime of ApolUnarln Hidoniua - ITioy 
sometimes support the Empire, sometimes they are at war with it - 
Auvergne long left in peace— Family of Sidonius on friemlly tonus 
with Theodoric II. — Sidoulus also on good terms with tho Bur- 
gundians— Their settlement at Lyons— Chilporic 'ma{rkttr 
The Burgundians a kindly race, but their personal habits offenti tho 
taste of Sidonius— Change in tho attitude of tho Visigothic power on 
the accession of Euric— Causes of this— Homan maladministrutbu— 
Euric an intolerant Arian — Ilis encroachments — Overthrows tho 
Breton troops in Berry — Assails Auvergne— Gallant dafcnca niadti 
by Ecdicius, brother-in-law of Sidonius— Moral influence of Sidonius 
He fortifies the courage of the people by solemn religious servieen— - 
The Rogations introduced by Mam. Claudianus of Vienne —Kndmsiiy 
of Epiphanius to Euric— Negotiations of tho four bishojMS -’ They 
surrender Auvergne to Euric— Indignant protest of Bidouius - llow 
Euric treated the Catholics— Sees left vacant— Churches falling into 
ruins— This policy subsequently mitigated, probably through tho 
influence of Leo, Eurio’s Roman minister — Count Victorina, a 
Catholic, appointed governor of Auvergne— Sidonius banished for a 
time to the fortress of Livia— Leo obtains his release— His stay at 
Bordeaux— His flattery of Euric and the queen— He is restored to 
his diocese— Attitude of the Gallo-Roman nobles to the Germans— 
Some seclude themselves and fortify their houaea— Yet they had 
probably not much to fear except from irregular bands—Some take 
service under the German king as administrators— Why they were 
needed— Position and character of Leo, the secretary of Euric— "nie 
tribe of delators— Their sinister arts described by Bidonius— While 
the Germans wished to maintain order, there are signs of suspicion 
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ROOK V 

CirAltAOTKfilSTICS OF ROMAN KDirCATrON 
ANO tail.TURK IN TIIF FH-TH (JKNTUilY 
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probably little serious study of philosophy— Exaniplus of su|>erfickl 
treatmeut of the subject in Sidouius anti Martiamus Cbiptdla —I^orious 
study of philosophy found only among ecclesiastics — The semi- 
Pelagian school — The controversy between Faust us and Mam. 
Claudianus on the nature of the soul— Claudianus shows philosophic 
grasp and knowledge— Academic study conhncd to Grammar and 
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(CHAPTER I 


Till PMI4N AKIBTOOttAOY AND THK aONrCiaiOH Of rAETIKS 

Ilf npifcis ilf tilt* iiifiml furtH* whit'h t’limimd th« future to 
ilio (."lirbtiiiu fuitii, it« fiiiid triiuaph whh Icuig iltiliiyetl 
Eoligioufi rmuitu'viiiumi i'-i. cif siil furnui <*r attuchmont to 
the jiiiHi. |»rolnil4y I ho jun.it tiitfunili to tiverr.tuuo. It 

h*|:i iti Mtilf lli I hr il«’r{.irit Ulul jitJWorful iUHtinoti <if 

luiiuiyi iiitiurr, ivhirti, whm ihoy havo oiioe twiiiod 

tliiitiiio4v«ri urouiul ii iiuuod Hyuiinil iif dovotitni, are only 
iiirii luvii)' after ii long struggle. lint thin form of 

iiitiiriifiioiit if'i poruliiirly lilmtitiiiti? whon it ia utontifiod, 
1114 rrligoui hiki oo ofloii lii'ou, with )*atriotit! rovoroiteo ftir 
the glory of ail nuihiuit atiitr, wlurh in tlm omim« of ita 
birth, ilio olrriioii tif ita miigiatralea, the iluity \York of 

jiitiiurful iM I III ration, or in tin? atroaa of war, ami tlu! 
osiiltiition Iff romjuoat, tuia fi»r many agon rroogniaotl the 
liaiii*! iln tm? iimi Imlfn »Sujit*nitituma faimy, or 

the atHlmU-ivt? rtuiriii iif -.iiM'roil foativala, tniiy kim|i tin? 
viitgiir riiiiiU.aiit to the ohl faith ; hut the chm whioti in 
tiigli ollioo liikH iioon Mjiotually t'hargi^tl wuih the aafoty of 
III** Kt.iitie ami wlurh, by a rliaiu nf roal or imagiiUHl 
iiriroitry* m iii«rr rloiolv olimtifird wEli ita oareor, ia 

|ifiiiel<riite«l wiilf a 4oe|}ttr oonaorvathuu than that of tlm 
eomnton herd. Anti«|uariiin ami liiiuiiry rulturo alao 
rrhgmiii ‘iiiulijiu'iit, or rtgdaeo ii, when ii haa 
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decayed. Even tlie sceptical epicurean, to whom all 
faiths are alike, will prefer that which has the refined 
charm of immemorial possession, and which has received 
an added dignity and glory from the magic touch of 
genius, and the reverence of heroic characters. 

For nearly a hundred years the emperors had inter- 
mittently denounced the practice of the rites of 
heathenism. Tet the edict ^ which closes the long 
series of anti -pagan laws shows, by the fierceness of 
its tone, and the severity of the penalties with which it 
threatens the ofiender, that the spirit of paganism was 
not yet crushed. In the very years in which Theodosius 
was issuing the laws which were to extinguish the 
ancient superstition, men were reviving a prophecy that 
the religion of the Cross was about to reach its final 
term,^ and the most solemn pagan rites were publicly 
celebrated.^ At the close of the fourth century the 
majority of the Senate were little touched by the 
Christian faith, ^ although the wives and daughters of 
some of them had adopted its most ascetic form. 
Staunch adherents of paganism still held the Urban or 
Pretorian prefecture in the reign of Honorius. They 
might still meet, apparently with no thought of the immi- 
nent triumph of the Church, to hear one of their number 
expound the sacerdotal lore of Eome,® and another set 
forth the Stoic or Alexandrian interpretation of the 
myths, or the command of augural science possessed by 
Virgil. Their great poet, as if he were writing in the 
age of Augustus, could invite the Christian Emperor 
Honorius to survey the shrines of the gods,® which still 
in all their old splendour surrounded the imperial palace 


^ Nov. Th. tit. iii. 

® S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, xviii. 63. 
See Seeck’s Symmachiis, cxviii. 

» C.LL. vi. 512. 

* Seeck’s Sym, liy, j Z(?^. iv. 59, 


For tke opposite view cf. Fnid. 
c. Sym. i. 666 ; Anibros. Ep. 17, 
1 0 ; Kausolion, JahrbUcher der Chr, 
Kir die y p. 119. 

^ Macrob. Sod. 

® Claudian, de Sex. Cons Ben. 44. 
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with II itiviiiw giiiirciiniialiip. Aiiuthi^r pngaii pm^i/ who 
luul litH’ii prt^fiH,*t Ilf i\m cnl)% a <|uartiu* af a t.‘entury afti^r 
tli« tU^iitli cif Thtttitlcisiua, iumltl puur taniteiiijit cai him 
CliiiHtiaii and riyoiiHi nt thn Bight uf the 

viiliigera of Ktruriii gaily adtihrating the riten of OBiriB in 
till! s|'iriiigtlniti Miigiaaiitl divinatuui of every form had 
long htHiii iindur tlia twin of tlni State, Yot a prefoot of 
Ifoiioriiia firti|Hiied to employ tlm Tuatmu aotcere-rB/ who 
titlhriHl tliii iiiil of their artB iigaimst Alaria, and latoriuB* 
figlifctrig iigiiitiBt II auccosaor of Alarm in Ctiud, eonsultod 
Ilia fiiigiiii mnm before his last battle, midpr the wallB of 
Toiilciitsii,* In the last years of tim Wi*stern Krn{>ira, the 
ttiviimr?! of Afritm wore practisiiig their arts among the 
iifiiiiitiid tJliriiiiiiiiis of Aquitaine.'*^ 

I/iiig after the f*xlernal rites of lieatheuism hiul Isain 
stip}ireB:wd. the. pagan ton«' ”11101 spirit retained its hold 
on menVi iiiiagiiiations. The uhstinale, uuehanging eon«» 
MiTvat iaiii nf the leiiiiiin eharaeter never thsplayed itself 
mi.ire strtkiii’tiy tha.ii in the age whmi Ihiman institutions 
wer«^ That riire, so tmiamons of the past, 

yet so liold amt aggre;isivi% always stoive to disguise 
fuialaiiiental ehange;i, iimi to retaiii the eharm of old 
a:iHtieiatioii?i iimier ali«U‘e«l eireumntanees. In tliin, as in 
Cither riMpeeia* the cdnireh tairried on tlm tradition of 
pagan hoitie, Tht^ pr*Jmliees and aitaehnieiits of a 
thoieuind yeiiffU wliieh might he |»roof Hgaitmi the fervhl 
iliideein* of S. Augustine, were gently tridn#*d hy pious 
iirts to turn to other ohjeets f.if love and devotitm.*** Him 
fiillowwl ilie iittviee of the great pfintiff, to latuik the 
iiloI,?i unit tmiiseeriite tins cdiurehes. The eyete of the 
y*nir iwi in finiiiy jsiints iMlaptml to the jMigan 
11 ie euli t»f fiaiiits and martyrs wius estah- 
leilffd at the Very altiirti whi*re ineense had heen offered 

* UnOl, t, lie. * IA»r 4 M. f’aulin, 

* /.*?«. f, 'll. K*4, i*aym.. «7, fOS , II40 

* i.'is. I»rni^'-i|«l» »»f o «nOii4 

^ ai-flls,!* #/f, tilv II, inS Aag. | S. 
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to Mars or Bacchus.^ At JTaples, lamps burning before 
the image of the Virgin took the place of those before 
the family gods.^ The worship of the Virgin mother 
weaned the Sicilian peasant from the worship of a 
goddess of less immaculate fame 

Many a literary noble of Aquitaine in the fifth 
century was probably as really pagan as the peasant 
who bowed before the old altar on Mount Eryx. His 
grandfather in the days of Ausonius may have conformed 
to Christianity; some of his friends might have sold 
their lands, and followed S» Paulinus to ISTola or S. 
Jerome to Bethlehem ; but he himself was often as 
little of a Christian as the men who, three generations 
before him, had pleaded with the Emperor to leave the 
Altar of Victory in the Senate-house. Like Ausonius, 
he might pay a cold and perfunctory homage to Christ,® 
and visit the neighbouring town for the Easter festival ; 
but the whole tone of his thoughts and life was inspired 
by the memories of the heathen past. With no belief in 
the old gods, he was steeped in the literary spirit and 
culture of paganism. The Eoman schools had moulded 
him far more than the teaching of the Church. The 
unbroken academic tradition of eight hundred years, 
coming down from the age of the great sophists, was a 
tremendous force; and it was a force wMch repelled 
all novelty, and all idealism which looked to the future 
rather than to the past. All the literature on which he 
had been nourished was created in the atmosphere of 
paganism, and teemed with mythological allusions. His 
teachers were saturated with Hellenism, which to the 
end maintained a cold and distant attitude to Christian 
devotion. Erom his earliest years his gaze was turned 
to the great deeds of Eoman heroes who had worshipped 

^ Ozanam, Xa Civ, au V”^ sUde^ ^ Anson. EpTim.. ii. 15 ; Ep, 10, 

i. 231. 17 ; Idyll, 11, 88. 

® Maiaxy, La MagiSy p. 152. 
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iiiid Jupitfr,'* wlio had nuul tiu^ fatn of thcdr 
i*iiiiijiiiigiis ill till! tliisli cif lighitunt^ or tho lUglit of Idrda 
tir tlitt ofitiiiils tif tliii viotiiu at tho altar, who liiul com- 
siiltotl till! tJliiililatMiii aoor about thoir ohjtH’t?^ id amliitiou 
or tlitiir lioiir of doatlu*^ If aould uot rival tlu^ 
iMditovtiiiititifca tif Ihciso groat aona of .Homo, ht^ atill 

add ilia iiiiiiw to tho Faati in vvliioh iludra apjumrod. 
Ho ociiittl iiiatiitiiiii tlio atafciily forum of tho, lamt, and 
tlii literary and aiiiiquariau triuUtioti which ho raganlod 
aa tlio tiiioat onaiiueo of tho national Uld. 

Ill lliti tiiiiil ateiicl which laiganiam miuh^ agaitmt 
iiiipiirial eiikita and ilio jiolomio of tho Ohurclq iminy 
difliiriiiit forciia wora iirraytitL Sormuality and gross 
iii|M,irstitkiii ill itio dogriulod inasHoa clung to the rites 
cif magic imd diviuatiim, to oxcitmuent of the circus, 
mid tliti obstHjnitics of tht*. tlunitro. Aud tlicHo himu 

iiitliiciici^H Iriiig maiiituininl their lu?id. I hit it wtsild be 
a gravi* to ;*iuji|iost^ that the old. faith ri*sted 

only on igntirmit Mii|ier>4ition mal seimiiality, m* on the 
linni ffiriiialiHiii ef the idd Homan mytln^oiyn For 
iminy ge-iieraiioiis the cults of Kustesm origiiu thi^ W(!irHhi|i 
of of the Hreiii Mother, lual Mithra, hml iiutistitHl 

ilevoiiiiiiid IVeliiig.H ivhicli couhl liml littlf' lunirishmimt 
ill tliii t:otd atisinictioiifi of id«l Ihuiiau reUgiou, or the 
lirillimtl iiiti!irii|»oiiior|*hi:ifn of Hreeee, The iiiscriptiiius 
of i}i«< fiiiiith century reviiil the enduring power of these 
Hyriiiit or Fgypiimi wornhip-ri.*^ Thf»y cuttivaiisl an 
ecHitiiii*. de.vtiliiiii. iiiid gave relief to renuirue hr mn. 


* ti»*4 4 

*4fiut4n*»ii i«f t.|iw 

mtif 

|lro i. i¥, lY. S 
fill, f f*, i|lit*.t *iin lC«»|f|4li*0 

»|tiMtnitt taiiilirM!! *:piwi tpit 
|it|j»t#iii 
Iiislwtl.#*! I 

'* ‘fl» Xnmumnn 

»».» #11 
If. IT i 


S’*- «il4«*r4> ntl 

a. anif< ti4«l llir» nf 

lUSil’i gpii«uniia*''«»ruin 
sir.Umiisi ill tii# I.Vi?/, It, S, 

* iiA. SifC/'r*/#ri 

I s, pi*. rcr f.n, 

♦ #'/./«. ¥i. ^04, 74ie;’.v|. nin 

i»#y , I*, m. 
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They had their mystic brotlierhoods aiul guilds, with 
an initiatory baptismal rited They had their ruhis am] 
periods of fasting and abstinence from all the pleasures 
of sense. They had a prio.sthood set apart from the 
world with the tonsure and a peculiar habit. And, in 
initiation to their mysteries, a profouiul iiupre-ssion was 
made on the imagination and feelings of the novice. 
The baptism of blood, of which many a stone record 
remains, wa*' the crowning rite of the later paganism, 
relieving the guilty conscience, and regarded as a new 
birth.® It can hardly be doubted that, while these cults 
may not have supplied the moral tone and discipline, 
which wa.s the great want in all heathen system-s, they 
stimulated a devotional feeling which wtus unknown to 
the native religions of Greece and Itome. There was, 
moreover, in this later pagan movement, penetrated as it 
was by syncretism, a decided tendency to monotheistic 
faith.® Praetextatus held the most prominent place 
among the hist generation who (>{H5nly worshipped Isis, 
Mithra, Hecate, and Magna Mater.* Yet, in the 
Saiumalia, he is put forward to ejcplaiu that, under the 
many names of the Pantheon, it is the attributes of one 
Great Power which are really adored.® 

The inner mouotheiBin of the loftier miiuLs in [laganism 
was the fruit of a millennium of the free.st ami most dis- 
interested philosophic, movement in history. More than 
five centuries befiire Christ, Greek speculation had lifted 
men’s minds to the concatption of a mysterioiuH Unity 
behind the phantasmagoria of sense.* In the fifth 
century after Christ, Macrobius, at once Pagan and 
Neoplatonist, holds fast to the doctrine of the Infinite 


* Apnl. MH. xi. c. u:i ; T«rtuU. 

de Bapimm^ c. 5, iiAfii liitcris 

? iiibu8dam |Kir liiviicriiiii liuliaumr, 
sidis alicujuH «t Mitliriiii. Ci. 
Juv. vl 622 : Forpliyr. AbU. iv. 
p. 867. 


'•* Fnub’ift x. 1021. 

^ il t% 10^ |>. 2S5. 

^ C.IJu vl 1771;. 

^ Mrwttiib. i, 17. 

** Anht. Mh. i, 5, , , 

Ami 
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I i It* llii.i Itifty rt.iiu*r|4iou uf thi^ 

N.Uill#’ u|ff*ii Iriil i|.'H‘lf t«i thi* ."ni}»|itn‘t tsf 

Jih ii '^^^*’! 4 ii' 4 l tit mill fritti^r liwiiv th*' rt'iiiriil 

leM |iiiivt iti«* |4iiifi*iuj»liir iitijj|ji.»rtiir uf 

atsmi'in tt»ii midy with iiit u\|44iiutiuii. llu Winiltl 
Ui*! l!iu liiliiiilu uHii iiuiilirr hu knuwu iiur uXj^ru.Hriutl 
% Vri tliii liuiimii .Hjnrit iiiMiiiittivuly 

mill rtHi*riini»*u iti llm FnlJiur uf nil anti, iii 

.,1 |it‘lj4»*'H!ir.i'^ run Miily iiiitt itiir-miiru fur itj 4 junriiiiiga 
I ti¥iiil«*4i nil uf ii.ur4 ur nrf, liiilu ’iuu;.'l 4 i un itiinun uf 
!iu Iiiiiiiiiu Cu«i4 III tliu c*uiiifiiuii wur«lii|i|it5ra 

iluru it iiiiilur thu tif Jii|situr, AjHillu, hm, ur 

Till* Usr.ii U»‘,i!ily mu Ty any Iminmi mini hii 
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;,iu:nunit’tr}' Wi“ -hh* itu' Invuu^Uuu in rrligiutw 
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a new life to the religion of Eoiue. But old lloinau 
patriotic feeling was perhaps the niost povvertul Bupport 
of paganism in its fiinil conflict with the Church. Men 
like Symmachus, Plaviaims, and Volusiauus were often 
sceptics at heart. They may have believed vaguely in 
some Divine Power, and were ready to admit that He 
might be approached by many ways; but their real 
devotion was to Roma Dea/ the idealistul genius of the 
Latin race, with its twelve centuries of victorious warfare 
and skilful worldwide organisation. In every step of 
that marvellous career, their ancient gods had been their 
partners. The forms of its ancestral religion inex- 
tricably intertwined with the whole fabric of the State.^ 
Imbedded in law, language, literature, the deepest 
instincts of the people, her ancient wmr.ship seemed 
inseparable from the very identity of Rome. Tlio true 
Roman, even though his religious Mth might ncit Ih' very 
deep or warm, inherited the most ancient btdief id' his 
race that the gods of a city were sharers in all its 
fortunes. Apostasy from them was identifuHl witli a 
languid patriotism, and was regarded as ilm cause of 
public calamities.^ The complete and literal acce.{)tance 
of the Christian faith seemed to mean a ndusal to per- 
form the duties of citizen or soldier, a scornful abandon- 
ment of the old traditions of culture, even a loss of faith 
in the mission of Rome.'^ 

In that age, as in our own, there were widely difTerent 
conceptions of the meaning of the Christian profession. 
There can be little doubt that there was a vast mass of 
interested and perfunctoiy conformity to the religion 
which had become the established religion of the State. 
The philosophic scepticism and worldly tone of ilm 
cultivated pagan were often not much, altered when lie 

1 Claudian, de Bell Gild, 46 ; de ligiones iwi Eowatm jura mn 
Bell Get. 60 ; Rutil, Namat. i. 47- tincmt 1 

132. ^ /6. 8 , sacrikgb aaiuis. 

^ Sym. Bel 3, ergo Eomanae re* * Auaou. £^k xxv. 44»74, 
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transferred his nominal allegiance from his ancestral gods 
to Christ. There was a worldliness and easy self- 
indulgence in the higher rank of nominally Christian 
society, which moved alike the indignation of the ascetic 
and the good-humoured ridicule of the pagan observer.^ 
But a large and growing class took the claims of Christ 
more seriously. To carry out to the letter the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount, in the midst of a society 
penetrated with individualism and easygoing sensuality, 
seemed a hopeless attempt.^ The aspiration after 
Christian perfection could be satisfied only by a with- 
drawal from the contamination of the world, and a 
complete renunciation of the duties of citizenship. This 
spirit has by some modern historians been made respon- 
sible for the resignation of the defence of the Empire to 
barbarian mercenaries, for the decay of industry and 
wealth, for the decline of letters and art, and the darkness 
of a thousand years.^ And there is some of the religious 
literature of that period which gives a colour to part of 
this indictment. In the very years when the great 
invasions were desolating the provinces of the West, and 
when the hosts of Eadagaisus and Alaric were threatening 
the heart of the Empire, S. Paulinus wrote a remarkable 
letter to a soldier who felt himself drawn to the higher 
Christian life.^ In this epistle the ascetic ideal is 
expounded with a breadth and absence of qualification 
which shock and amaze the modern reader. The 
evangelical counsels of perfection are construed in the 
sternest and most uncompromising fashion. Christian 


^ Hioron. c. Joluinn, ITierosol, 8, 
miserabilis Praetoxtatus qui dcsig- 
natua consul eat mortuiis, homo 
saorilegus et idolonmi cultor, solebat 
ludens boa to papao Damaso dicere : 
“facito mo Romanao ecclosiao epis- 
copum (it cro protinus Christianua.” 
As a comment on this mot of Prae- 
toxtatus read the roilections on the 


conflict for the papal seat in 367 in 
Amm. Marc. 27, 3, 14. 

2 S. Paulin. Nol. Oarm. x. 33, 
316 ; cf. Renan, M, AurUe^ p. 627. 

3 Renan, M. AurUe, pp. 595, 603, 
la vie humaine est suspendue pour 
millo ana. 

^ S. Paulin. Ejp. xxv. 
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obedience is boldly represented as inconsistent mtli the 
duties of citizenship and the relations of fomily life. 
The love of father or mother, of wife or child, the desire 
for riches or honour, devotion to one's country, are all so 
many barriers to keep the soul from Christ. There is 
not a word to indicate that a Christian life, worthy of 
the name, could be made compatible with the performance 
of worldly duties. The rich are condemned for ever, in 
the words of prophet or evangelist.^ The soldier is a 
mere shedder of blood, ^ doomed to eternal torment. 
There is no possibility of serving both Christ and Caesar. 
This was the way in which secular life was regarded by 
the voluntary exiles who followed S. Jerome, in the last 
years of the fourth century, to the convents at Bethlehem, 
or who retired to the Syrian or Egyptian deserts, the 
islands of the Tuscan Sea, and the hermitages in tlie 
woods of Gaul. Such a movement might well seem to 
an old-fashioned Eoman as a renunciation, not only of 
citizenship, but of all the hard-won fruits of civilisation 
and social life. If this was the highest form of Christian 
life, as its devotees proclaimed it to be, then Christianity 
was the foe, not only of the old religion, hut of the social 
and political order which Eome had given to the world. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the monks were 
execrated alike by the mob^ and by the cultivated pagan 
noble.® 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that in general 
society the line between the two camps was sharply dmwn. 
As a matter of fact, there was on either side a large 
wavering class, half-hearted, sceptical, or formalist. We 


^ S. Paulin. Ep, xxv. § 2, et iterum 
per proplietam ait, “ Exterminati 
sunt omnes qui exaltati fuerant 
auro et argento.” In Evangelic 
quoque clamat . . . “vae vobis 
divitibus,” etc. 

^ Ih, § 3, mortis minister est. 


® 16. § 1, quod si maluerimus 
Caesari militare quam Cbristo . . . 
ad Gebennam tranaferemur. 

^ Hieron. Ep. 39, § 5, quousque 
genus detestabile non urbo pollitur ! 
non lapidibus obruitur ? 

^ RutiL Namat. i. 440. 
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know, on tke testimony of Libanius,^ that there were 
many sham converts to Christianity, whose conformity 
was due either to fear or motives of selfish ambition. 
Such men were ready to return to their old faith as 
lightly as the^ had conformed to the new. Apostasy to 
heathenism became so frequent that Gratian and Theo- 
dosius felt bound to restrain it by severe legislation.^ 
The upper class were for generations far more united by 
the old social and literary tradition that they were 
divided by religious belief. There were friends of 
Sidonius living at the close of the Western Empire who 
were at heart as pagan as Symmachus who saw paganism 
finally proscribed.^ In truth, the line between Christian 
and pagan was long wavering and uncertain. We find 
adherents of the opposing creeds side by side even in the 
same family at the end of the fourth century. Mixed 
marriages (im^paria matrimonia) were evidently not 
uncommon. Any one acquainted with the life of S. 
Jerome will remember Paula, the great Eoman lady, who 
was the leader of the aristocratic exodus to the Holy 
Places,^ She gave up all her vast wealth to maintain 
the religious houses which she founded at Bethlehem.^ 
Her whole soul was absorbed in the study of the 
Scriptures, and in the thought of the life to come.^ Yet 
Paula was united in early youth to a noble named Julius 
Toxotius,*’' who boasted of his descent from Aeneas, and 
who refused to abandon the worship of his ancestors. 
Their son, tlie younger Toxotius, who, at any rate in his 
youth, was also a staunch pagan, was married to Laeta,® 
another devout friend of S. J erome, to whom he addressed 
a letter on the proper education for a Christian maiden. 

^ Orat pro TempliH^ ed. lleiske, § 30, testis est Jesus, ne 

p. 176. unuin quidcm immmum ab ea filiae 

^ C. Th, xvL tit. 7 ; cf. Godo- relictum. 
froy’a note to xvi. 7, 1 ; Rau«clien, ® E. § 26. 

Jahrhucher, p. 163. Ib. § 4 ; Thierry’s S. Jironic, 

^ Apollin. fc^id. viii. 9 ; Tui. 11. pp. 26, 27. 

* Hicroin Ep. 308. » Ib. 107, §1, 
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Laeta herself was the offspring of a mixed marriage. 
Her mother was a Christian, and her fattier was one of 
the most distinguished chiefs of the pa*^n aristocracy, 
PnbliliTis Caeonins Albinus.^ The affectionaU^ relations 
of this household seem to have been quite undisturbed 
by the difference of creed among its members, S. 
Jerome speaks of Albinus in a friendly tone as a most 
learned and distinguished man, and sketches a pleasant 
picture of the old heathen pontiff listening to his little 
grand -daughter singing her infant hymns to Clirist. 
Albinus, like many of his class in that day. was {daiuly 
tolerant in matters of religion ; yet he was a colleague of 
Symmachus in the pontifical college, and he figurt'S in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius as a great master of tlie anti- 
quarian lore of old Eome.^ 

In general society the cultivated* sceptic or {lagaii 
appears to have often maintained a friendly intimacy 
even with the most uncompromising champions of the 
Church. The correspondence of S. Augustine reveals the 
singular freedom and candour with which the gri‘at 
religious questions of the time were debated between the 
cultivated members of the two parties. Among tlu^ 
friends of the great bishop was Volusianua, brother of 
that Laeta to whom we have just referred.^ VolusianuH, 
although he is said to have been afterwards conve.rted,^ 
was at this time, if not a decided pagan, like his father 
the pontiff, at any rate little disposed to accejit the 
fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. He seems to 
have lived in a circle which debated not only the old 
philosophical questions, but those doctrines of the Christian 
creed which present the greatest obstacles to the reason. 

1 His restoration of a ruined of. Maerob. iSat, I 2, 15 ; Ilierou. 
Capitol at Thamugad in N'uinidia 107, § 1. 
is commemorated in an inscription Mjicrob. I nu 
of the time of Yalentinian and ^ 8. Aug. IS2 ; Seeck’i 
Valens, O.LL. viii. 2388 ; cf, C,LL. Byin, clxxix. 
viii 6975, which contains the dedi- ^ Baron. Annul. Keel, v, 728 
cation hy him of a chapel to Mithra ; (cpioted in 8ceck*H Bijm. cdxxix.). 
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At one of these gatherings^ the difficulties of the 
miraculous conception of Christ, and of the Incarnation 
of the omnipresent Euler of the Universe in a single 
human form, subject to all the changes, wants, and limi- 
tations of humanity, were raised. And Yolusianus, in a 
letter full of deferential admiration for Augustine’s 
character and learning, asks for some light on these 
puzzling questions. In another letter, ^ Marcellinus, who 
was a friend of both, submits, on behalf of Yolusianus, 
some other problems as to the apparent inconstancy of 
the Deity in abrogating the Jewish law which He had 
Himself given, and the possibility of obeying the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the government of a 
dominant state. On both sides there is an urbanity and 
an absence of partisan heat, which show the strength of 
the ancient culture in the fierce conflict of beliefs. The 
same tone is conspicuous in the correspondence of the pagan 
philosopher Longinianus and Augustine.^ Their letters 
seem to show that the two men were on terms of friendly 
intercourse, and although Longinianus cannot give a 
satisfactory answer to the question, ‘‘ What think you of 
Christ ? ” a devout monotheism supplied some common 
ground with the Christian bishop, who deals in a singu- 
larly gentle tone with the philosopher’s lingering and 
vaguely expressed attachment to ancient mystic rites. 
Augustine’s letter to Lampadius on fatalist superstitions 
displays even more startling tolerance.’^ Yet Lampadius 
was a devotee of the pagan belief in astrology and divina- 
tion. He was Pretorian prefect in the short-lived govern- 
ment established in 409 by the old senatorial party, ^ with 
Attains as emperor and Alaric as master of the forces, 
which was the last attempt of the old pagan spirit to 
regain the sceptre. 


1 S. Aug. E'p. 135. 
Ib, 136. 

s lb. 233, 234, 235. 


< Ib. 246. 

® Zos. vi. 7. 
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In the circle of Sjmmacluus, which in better kiun^ii 
us than any other of that time, there is a striking intc 
mixture of pagan and Christian, with a reticent suppre 
sion of all differences on religious qut^stions. il Am 
lius Symmaclms was the chief of the pagan aristoerac 
the most gallant defender of the old roligiiUi in its li 
struggles for toleration. His ancestors had holt I t 
highest office since the days of Conatantinci,^ anti ho lui 
self had added fresh lustre to the honours of his lioin 
He was regarded as the finest prtKluct of the litora 
tradition of Ilome,^ an arhittr eygmtiarum. wdtttse critic 
judgments were infallible, the greatest orator of t' 
Senate. Probably, like so many of his tdass for ages, 
was a sceptic whose inner creed wtis a vague moiiotlieisi 
But he cherished a sentimental, or a statosmiirilil 
attachment to the ancient forms of the litumui roligic; 
The fortunes and the dignity of Jlomo woi'o in his c^y 
inseparably linked with her guardian tleities.® T] 
grandeur and beneficence of her caret^r wore for ov 
associated with the religion of tin* old Fahii, Decii, ai 
Scipios. There are, indecil, but few dirta’t 
religion in his private letters, none to Christiunity cir ti 
internecine war of faiths wluch was raging imHUui liii 
Like Claudian and Macrobius, he seems to shut hin oy 
to the spirittial revolution whicli in his chming years w 
sending the world of Western Eurtnai on a now orb 
To the very end of the legal existenct^ of iiAgiinmiu, ) 
maintained the same tnin<[uil, old-world tone iilio 
religion. He records the meetings of tlm Sacretl Collei^ 
and the recurrence of the festival of Magna Miitiir* I 
mentions in his letters terrifying prcsligies,^ such iis- tl 
consul siiffectus being thrown from his car, somewliat 

^ Seeck'« Stfm. xl. S^niwi mi «t l| 

® AuHon. IdylL x. ; Mp. xvii. ; TullUia . . , 

Pmdent. c. Sijm, I 682 : Kmhtm, A>. IH, 2. 

0 lingimm miro verborum fonta fluisri' ^ ikl. 3, 

U‘m, ** n, 40 ; t. 43 : ih 84, 
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tilt! iiiaiiiier tif tli« aiirly aiiuiala. Whan tlie Vestal 
Vir*4iiia {iraytHl for leave to erect a statue to Ve.ttius 
Averina I* raete status/ tlie. man who ** possessed the 
deejicst kiiowleilge of sacred things,” probably the beat 
iiiiil niiist ilc^vtiiii juigiui of that age, and a dear friend of 
Syniiiiacliiis, lie resiaied the proposal, partly on the 
groiiml t)f propriety, partly ns a violation of ancient 
iisiigti iVrstitially the most kimlly and humane of men, 
!i« dciiiaiided tif the prefect tlint an erring Vestal should 
Iw stirrcitdt^retl to pontifical authority, to be punished in 
the crtiid ohl lioiiiiin fashion.^ He once or twice laments 
the growing tit»glect of the ancient worship,^ and prays 
Itn^ giHls to piirchiii it, altlumgli he cannot help feeling 
that it ill somtgjmes tlue to an unworthy subservience to 
the fftdings of the Clourt. It seems as if Hymmachus 
wm iiiiiapable ef iniiiginiiig that tlu* Roman State could 
eviT tiiially di.iHwn tlie ged^i in whom the men of her 
gtrii! it'.'iM had believed. 

Vet thf* «’Mrre'spiiiid.eiiJ*e of Symiiiucdius shows Unit he 
liw^l till ifiiii I of frieiuily ami i?ven atrectiomite intimacy, 
lot only wit!,i loiinimil r’hrislians, but with dciermined 
foi'ji id the ohl religiim, In th*.^ list of his friends, indiwid, 
Hliiiirii t*\s*ry iliiwio of liidicf or of intlilfercnce is repre- 
'irul.rtl ; nuii ih*0'o in no better way of umierstanding the 
ridigi»o.i:'i eoiidiiitiri tjf tliiit tinm than study some of the 
I fir'll with wtooii tlie great piigati noble was intimate, from 
I'rio-boiliiitiri tlii^ heailien mysiii*. to H. Ambrose the great 
eloillijiiiili of Ckilliolie iirtliodojcy. 

Rrae!.e^,laiiii was jirohiibty the truest reprtvHeutative of 
file g*"iieria.om of piigainsm. The insmdptions whicli 
1‘iiiiiiiieiiiorate his virtues and disiimTions are a proof 
of the space he filled in the eyes of contemporaries* 

» r- u :al. * t.\lP n, I 77 it Thu 

a I . H, !i7 l-Of*'! Ui ai mmmnunit 

* i^> i ^*1, tiuis’’ -urO 0^ htiii hf ifei 

K ^ s'sl mi'ihinn ii 

O 
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He was proconsul of Achaea in the raigu of 
after a long retirement of fifteen years^^ ha hahi 
Pretorian prefecture in the reign of Ihaodosius, iitiil 
designated for the consulship in 385, when ha 
his sixtieth year. Praetextatus combined nil 
qualities which then constituted the ideal of fclie I^ci 
noble. He was devoted to letters, had emondod 
and translated Aristotle. His house is the scene ot 
learned conversations of the ScUunutlia*^ As a stfi 
man, he resisted the law of Valcntinian L agn 
nocturnal rites,® which seemed intolerable to his ; 
vincial subjects in Greece. When he was prefect of 
city he gained universal popularity,® without oflent 
any party, although he had the difficult duty of no 
taining order when, in the furious struggle for tlui pi 
throne, the rival factions of Damasus atid irrsiiuis "vi 
slaughtering one another on the pavanumt of 
churches.^ On his death, even S. Jerome® wlu) consi 
him to outer darkness, agrees with Marccdlimia that 
received the tribute of a universal mourning friuu 
populace of Kome. Praetextatus was the mo.st Imm 
theologian and the most enthusiastic devotee in tlu^ rn: 
of the last pagan nobles. His monument describcH 1 
as augur, priest of Vesta, priest of the sun, curial 
Hercules, devoted to Liber and the Kleusinian deit 
ueocorus, hierophant, pater patrum, cleansed hy the riti 
the Taurobolium.® His wife, Fabia Aconia Paulina, \ 
his partner in all sacred things, and was famoua in ; 
Eoman world for her religious eminence. It in nci 
worthy that Praetextatus is almost the only one of 
friends to whom the reticent Symmachus mentions i 


^ Amm. Marc. xxii. 7, 6. 

^ Seeck’s Sym. Ixxxviii. 

^ Sym. i. 53 ; cf. Seeck, 
xxxvii. 

^ Macrob. Sat i. 1. 

^ Zos. iv. 3. 


® Amm. Mure. xxviL S, S. 

2b. xxvll a, 12. 

** 23, ad cuju« in tori t 

urhs univorsa commota nnt. 

® aiL. Vi. 177». 
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subject of religion/ although even the pious Praetextatus 
seems to have sometimes forgotten his sacerdotal duties 
in the repose of his country-seat in Etruria.^ When, as 
Urban prefect, Symmachus announced his death to the 
Emperor,^ he described Praetextatus, with the assent of 
the whole people, as a model of all private and public 
virtue. 

Another name among the pagan friends of Symmachus 
deserves special mention. Virius bTicomachus Flavianus, 
a member of the great Anician house/ was son of a man 
who, after long obscurity, rose to prominence in the 
pagan reaction of Julian. Flavianus was a young man 
of twenty-seven when Julian came to the throne, and 
along with Venustus his father,^ and his cousin Sym- 
machus, obtained a provincial governorship. For twelve 
years of the reign of Valentinian I. Flavianus was in 
retirement ; but in the reign of Gratian, he, along with 
Symmachus, shared in the extraordinary ascendency 
which the circle of Ausonius enjoyed for some years. 
Flavianus received the vicariate of Africa, Hesperius, the 
poet's son, being proconsul of the province at the same 
time. After the manner of the pagan or indifferent 
governors of the age,® Flavianus showed indulgence to 
the heretics of his district,*^ and incurred a rebuke from 
the orthodox Emperor. In the reign of Theodosius he 
regained the favour of the Court, and was made prefect 


1 Sym. Ep. i 47, 48, 61. 

2 Ih. i. 46. 

8 IK X. 10. 

^ The Symmachi also belonged 
to it ; cf. Seeck, cii., and the 
Stemma on p. xl. 

® Amm. Marc, xxiii. l,4,Venu3to 
vicariam commisit Hispaniae. This 
is the Venustus of Macrob. i. 6, 13, 
Flavianus — mirando viro Veniisto 
patre praestantior. 

® Cf. the efforts of the Priscil- 
lianists to have their cause brought 


before a friendly governor in Spain, 
Sulp. Sev. Chron, ii. 49. 

^ S. Aug. Ep. 87, § 8, to a 
Donatist bishop, describes Flavianus 
as “ partis vestrae homo.” Cf. C, 
Th. xvi. 6, 2, addressed to Flavianus 
in 377, ordering him to suppress 
Anabaptisra ; and xvi. 6, 4, 378, 
to Hesperius, in which the con- 
tinuance of heretical worship is 
attributed to “ dis.simulatio judi- 
cuin. ” But the date of the law is 
doixbtful. pf. Godefroy’s notes and 
Seeck's Sym. cxiv. 
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of Italy in 383, Ms two sons also boinj* elevattnl to 
governorsMps of provinces. After a briet iiitt'rvui, ho 
once more rose to favour and lieltl the prefectures in 
391.^ But his career was drawing to a disa-strous ekma 
Although he wielded such power under the Kmperor who 
finally proscribed the heathen ritual, Flavianus wa.s an 
obstinate reactionary in religion. He bocnnie the heart 
and soul of the brief pagan restoration under Eugenixm. 
He obtained the restoration of the altar of Victory to tins 
Senate-house,* and of their endowments to the Siicnsxl 
colleges. By lavish hospitality, and prommes of oflUnul 
advancement,* he tempted weak-kmicd or iudiffcrxsnt 
Christians to desert the cause of Theodo.sius and the 
Church. All the arts of ancient divination wore brought 
into play by the greatest living master of the aciexice.* 
And a prophetic verse was recxilled or invenh-il whieh 
foreshadowed the end of the Chri.stian suponstition threo 
hundred and sixty-five years after the ?iUs.sion.‘' 'riie 
reckoning seemed to tally exactly with the ciisw of 
events. But the gods proved false to their faithful 
champion; the illusions of the pxist only Ictl Fluviunus 
and his party to their doom. Amid the tempc.st which 
raged over the battle on the i’rigidus and gave the 
victory to Theodosius, Flavianus more majorum died by 
his own hand. He had staked all on the svxccess of the 
pagan cause and lost. Yet, strange to say, his mtunory 
was respected, and even honoured, by the victors. Ili-s 
confiscated estates were afterwards restored to hh soim.* 
The Emperor in a message to the Senate deplorxid the 
loss to the State and to himself. Hcarly forty years 


^ See Seeck’a note, 579 ; Rans- 
clien, Jah7'b. pp. 160 and 337. 
Rauschen controverts Seeck’s view 
{Prol cxvii.) tkat Flavianna was 
praef. praet. in 889. 

^ Paulin. viL Amhros. c. viii. 
§ 26. 

^ See the Oarm. Paris, (a poem 


discovered at the end of a MH. 
of Rrudentius) ciuoted by Htieck, 
cxviii. 

* Sozom. vii. 22, rd j.iiXkwm 
dxpLpodv \oyt^6}Ji€pQ$ wu.pru> 

dar^s /MLPrdaf. 

® iJe Civ. xviii, 53, 54. 

® Sym. Ep. iv. 19. 
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thi’ tin tJn^ Frigidu^ tlu^ Fni[H»ror8 Vnltnitiiiiaii 

arii.1 Tlit’tiiliKdiiii tliil jiintiw to thn virtiu^n and diHl.iiu’tiuii 
tif F!avi:i!iiiH in ;i iiiinuiiunnt %vlucli in ntill i‘Xtautd A 
tif aiigiiriil hm\ a Inarfind hiHtnria.n» iind u 
|ildltM-tijilit*r» ho wan mw o( t-liat band who, when 
imgiiiiiairi iiiiil worn jiorialum^% unitini in a singln 

Ifivv tho iiinl tlu^ roltgiiin of tho 

Hovoral of tho Ciorman idiit'fa, %vht> wieldtHi 

Hiiolt |ifiwor tti ttiai iigin worn anumg iho nuwt iutiniato 
frititiil^ tif Hv'iiiriiiicfuia, Of thomi *^tnno boUilj luUiorod to 
lliii roligitiiii |iriiati«*oa of tlndr anooaton^ without any 
liiiitlri4ii«‘o to tlioir iidvinuautioui Othora tauifornuHl to 
ilio C"tiiiroti, with iiitiro tir lorn intormity of fidtli, With 
Hliliofio, tlio iiuliioriit of iho oarly yoam of IlonoriuH, 
HfiiiirintdiUi witi luiinralty on t!io nuwt friondly footing. 
Wo i^aii wolt btditH’o that thort^ woultl bo ntnaig botuhi of 
,Hyiii}sai}iy !»"t\voofi tlio cluuf of tho paity wIhi rlaimtni 
tnhn-.itiMU for {ia‘.*;aiit;uu, and iho aUiinauuui wlui atruvt^-to 
find a mrrmii brlwoon fhunau luul Uoth, Fatholit* 

iiiid Fayinn aiid who iiiourriHl tho uuutlnnnaa of tho 
bigufi id jairtitM, td Ihd-ilitia NiUuaiiamta anti td 

tir<i:iiii4d hirloinit*r. anttihor friond of Synnniu’huH, a 
Frank rtnrf of ftio hiotioit nliaraotor, who mivor 
iiliiUiditiioil lib iino**?4triii faith/' m a rinuarkablo oxiniijdo 
of ibo rrligiotiB n*»iifit.Hion tjf tbo tiim*, Ho on ionna 
of ilo'^ niorti frioiidty rbanodor %fiih labanitni, iho liiHi td 
till! iii'ilotii-iti, and yoi ho mao to bo oonnul ainl inagiHior 
fiiililiiiii tiiidor II |irttiri^ lUioaot^ii in o^tirj«iiting boatlinniiun/ 
flowii .1 i:i jiofioiia! frioiid of Arbogiotioii iin«l KngoniuH, iho 
rlii«d/i tif i|io |ia|fiiii roiM^taai of ; yi^t hit wna doidgnatial 
to riiiiiftiaiiil ibo rav'iilry of Tboodoaina littiunHt iltoiu whofi 


* f-*l /, 'll, 

* i i£i 

h I', ii iV* , '■ f i, fill , 
yuw’>.%'n ,s^m ♦'!% , .^1;^ l-H-n »V4l. 
I f., I :i. 

* ln*t, 5 5. It, 


* ¥ii. :h. 

^ *sf*« Vifii i, |i 

(r li«a fhm% <'t 

Pp. 

^ ,4r.« tli« atitlpaiOin?* ili 

f hr* liil* i'. Th, wl. 
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he was overtaken by death.' Another Frank, Bji 
whatever his own religion may hav'o been," took car 
have his daughter, the future Empress Kudoxia, brov 
up a devout Catholic. 

Among the correspondents of Synunachus there 
Christians of many shades of conviction, from the g 
Bishop of Milan to the trimmers who were rtmdj 
acquiesce in a pagan restoration under the shade 
authority of Attalus. The Ambrosius of the lotterf. 
Symmachus is almost certainly the illustrious 
and pastor who, by the force of genius and charac 
wielded a greater power than any other man in 
last struggle of paganism with the Chri.stian Km pi 
The man who confronted fearlessly the Arianiara 
Justina,^ and who forced Theodosius to tlo penance 
the massacre of Thessalonica,® threw the wliolo energj 
a powerful nature into the conflict, so long wavering i 
doubtful, which gave the final victory to the ('hu 
before he died. When Symmachus, Jia tleputy <if 
Senate, appealed to the Emperor to reston*. to their ho' 
of assembly the altar of Victory, the mo.st venera 
symbol of the pagan Empire, S. Ambro-so resisted i 
proposal with all the arts of a rhetoric, tndne<l, like that 
his opponent, in the ancient schools.® The two m 
were the chosen champions of the opposing hosts, a 
they fought with an equal energy of sentiment or c< 
viction. But although they were so sharply oppo-sed 
matters of religion, they were connected both by blc 
and culture. Symmachus writes to the bishop in t 
tone of an assured and unruffled friendship.'^ In o 

de Sat, Mocirnt, I ,12, But 
noto in Mign«*« mi, 

* Paulin, nia S. Amhr, c, 
§ 12 . 

® B, c. vii. I 24. 

® Jh, V, viii, § 26 ; Sym. ikL 
^ Sym. Ep. iii, SI, IM. 


^ Zos. iv. 65. 

2 Seeck, Sym. cxl., makes him a 
Christian on the stren^h of a singu- 
lar participle in one of S. Ambrose’s 
Epistles. Of. Rauschen, Jakrh. der 
Christ. Kirche urder dem K. Theod. 
p. 204, n. 4 ; S. Ambros. Ep, 67. 

® Seeck’s Sym. cxxviii. ; Ambros. 
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letter lie even claims his good offices on behalf of a man 
who had served under the usurpation of Eugenius. S. 
Ambrose on his side speaks of Symmachus in a tone of 
respect for the sincerity of his pagan zeal, and admiration 
for the skill of his rhetoric.^ 

There are one or two other decided Christians in the 
list, such as that Vincentius, who, while prefect of Caul, 
strove to cultivate the friendship of S. Martin.^ But 
most of the other so-caUed Christian friends of Symmachus 
had little in common with the enthusiasm of S. Ambrose. 
Some of them belonged to that large class of waverers 
and sceptics to whom a religious profession was only a 
means of safety or of ambition. The most distinguished 
friend of Symmachus in the high official world was 
Sextus Petronius Probus. Descended from a long line 
of consuls,^ Probus was regarded as the greatest glory of 
the Anician house."* Proconsul of Africa in his twenty- 
second year, he held the Pretorian prefecture four times, 
in one case for a term of eight years, and was colleague 
of the Emperor in the consulship of 371. His rank and 
virtues are commemorated in many inscriptions, and ia a 
poem of Ausonius addressed to Probus,® when he wielded 
at Sirmium a power second only to that of the Emperor. 
His wife and his sons were devoted Christians his grand- 
daughter Demetrias took the vow of virginity. Yet 
Probus himself was only baptized on his deathbed.^ And 
Ammianus Marcellinus more than hints that love of 
wealth and power was his strongest passion.® Caecilianus, 
who bore a great part in the negotiations with Alaric, was 
a great friend of S. Augustine as well as of Symmachus.^ 


^ Ambros. Bp. 57, 2, functus est 
ille partibus suis pro studio et cultu 
suo. 

2 Sulp. Sev. Dial. i. 25, 6. 

* Seeck’s Sym. xci. ; C.I.L. vi. 
1752, 1753, 1756. 

* Hieron. Bp. 130, § 3. 


® O.I.L. vi. 1751-6 ; Auson. Bp. 
xvi..; cf, Amm. Marc, xxvii. 11, 1. 

® Prudent, c. Bym. i. 551 ; Hieron. 
Bp. 130, § 3. 

^ C.I.L. 1756, senior donatus 
niunere Christi. 

® Amm. Marc. xxx. 5, 4-7. 

9 Aug. Bp. 151, § 14. 
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But lie appears to have been a rather lukewami Cluis- 
tian ; for the saint remonstrates with him fur being cuii» 
tent at his age to remain a catechumen. 

On a lower level than Probus and Caeciliamis txm two 
men, among the familiar friends of Symmacliiis, w!m Inul 
an ephemeral distinction in, the years of Alaric’s itivasiun. 
Their attitude to religion represents that of many of tlioir 
contemporaries. The Jovius of the letters of Symmaehus 
is probably the believer in chance and tlie superatitions 
df astrology whom S. Paulinus laboured to convert from 
his errors.^ Yet he began his public career by over- 
turning the temples of heathenism at Carthage.*^ Ho ia 
praised by Symmachus for his high principle an«l virtut! 
but the account which the historian gives of his tuireer 
seems to convict him either of fickleness or tnnicluu’y. 
He was a personal friend of Alaric, and, on tlu* fall of 
Olympius, the leader of the Catholic reaction, duvius 
succeeded him,^ and resumed the tolerant religitnus policy 
of Stilicho, along with an attempt to coucilititc^ Alaric by 
conceding some of his demands. Having failed to olitjiin 
the Emperor’s assent to his views, he suddenly imk up 
an attitude of determined hostility to the CJothic tduef.^ 
Yet within a very short time we find Jovius in tlie ofiuas 


of Pretorian prefect under Attains,^ the pup{)et eauperor 
whom Alaric had set up. In the breach between Attains 
and his patron, Jovius deserted Attains, as he harl 
deserted Honorius,'^ The believer in mere chance, as tlio 
ruling force in the universe, seems, on the more eharitabki 
hypothesis, to have allowed his own life to he governeci 
hy it. There is only a faiijt glimmering of any higher 
principle in his career, when occasionally he ahowial ii 
certain faith in the Gothic power. 

Another great figure in the events of those pirz'/ding 


^ S. Paulin. Kol. JEp. xvi. 

® Aug, de Civ. Dei, xviii. 54. 
^ Sym. JSp. viii. 30 ; ix. 59. 

* Zos. V. 46, 47. 


^ Ih. y. 49 ; S(wm. is. 7. 
® 7m, yi. 8. 

^ Olynipiod. IVag. 13. 
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wa;i Pi'i u‘iu l!t^. w:w of Aj^iutic* 

Ih-i luul 14 liliTury rojniUitutn. thi^ frioiiil 

mill i‘nrrt'.‘*}‘*ni4init of Lilt.iiiiiti, litid roHo to hi»^h titlioiC 
Alialti'i |»om-ii‘A:io 4 iiio joijiorfunii! litorury nmt rlirhuioii! 
urij %vliii*h tlii^n in ; ho ctmUl dt^ivor f-ialHimto 

pri'tly vowoa,^ niul lU’ooiujnitiy tlu^nt on 
tiio lyro Aa l*i ri4i||itiii» ho wiia a lloUonbt, wiili nu 
iiuili fdilior ill ilit^ cihl fiyAtoiii nr iho nvw, Imi with a 
loiiiiffiriilat to tlio Vot hta hrilliant 

gavo him a forouuwt }4imo in th« 
:ioi*4!orial niii'k.'*, and wlioii tliti riiy wm Inmi iimimnl liy 
Aliirir In* WiiA niio of tlio oiivayn i'titiiioii to lay hofnro iliii 
Kniport^r nt thivoiiiiii tho miaorioji of tho aiijiitii!;^ Tim 
wii-wiiiii fi'iiti'*4 ; hilt Attains lUTi^jst.oil tfm ollicn tif tunuit 
of llio /'Uiorod. un«l .'dittrfly aflorwanla that of 

jirolVii. tif l.}ir’ I’ity. Wh»*fi Alario, lon|.' njotdiod hy tim 
isitinflt^d. ami in/ioh’nro t?f thi» OHurt at 

taivi’iiua. !h*’ tna-'.anm'a nt, Hifia, ami <ird«n'a4 ilia 

St’iiaU'. a;s Ua* «»f flioir .iith'iy. In !l(na?riua 

aiitl o!r**-i a i:»'W of lha *St.i4t.«4 thtnr olmioo IVII on 

Alla! tin’' And. ^nit^dy thoro ’44- an mwor a inoro rurunii 
iijir^'farlr than wh«*n llm JiO*^|i!4i“al Ih'lhmui mahvod 
laijliiiii ai tho h;4iP.i,i «f an Aiian lhi!iH|»4 to |*it‘iiHo hit 

Ifi.oiii..* wIiiIm ||ii i^ava^ litri muirtion to rraotional^* 

ilriniiimri tiha !^iiii|ia4tni iimt 'Toitnllmn wfm rnviv'iiil, for 
ii iiitiitioiil, all's nt itiviiiiiiiofi ami tln^ t:*i|pllliO|iioii 

i»l ill*. i#hl liv'|a.|14l»‘'. . V ' 

ThiMii iiioin of Viirioiia nhmhi^ of or 

ifiit:!l**r*na‘i\ !.»* ha%«^ livod iogi^mr^'in jiW'foni 

riiiiiiji Tli^” iirliaii*^ whi^,i t.!my 

atv iiiiilj*d fur tlir^ alndy of iho mmm in 

hiiiii4 fiti iiitiro tliiloniliv* III lu.itiri%iltona with 

A %. " 

* Vhf !.li« *■» i'» t. 44 'n 

8«« ’ju*-.' i J» li ' i t ^ /i', %. 4 4 ih* 

' Ai/iiih 11*1'-' i inn M, '##.** 

^ ml. [' 

* If P„ ^ I*, H, 
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and Probus than with Flaviauus or Praetoxtatu.^. l ia‘v 
were all during the life of Symmachus iiuit^d iti 
service of the State. Pronounced pagaiw ludil mt 
prefecture or the consulship under Theoduaiu^ aiiil 
Honorius, and were even their trusted coiuisellura^ it wuh 
not tUl 416 that they were formally excludetl friwi 
Many of these pagan officials had for years in their hiuuls 
the enforcement of laws against superstitions or heresit*s 
with which they themselves sympathised. In tlie hnig 
truce between the hostile camps, the pagan» the sreptie, 
even the formal, lukewarm Christian, may iiava amm to 
dream of a mutual toleration which would leave the 
ancient forms undisturbed. But sucli men, living in a 
world of literary and antiquarian illusions, knew little of 
the inner forces of the new Christian movement. 
chiefs of the Church were of a very different mould fnan 
the chiefs of the Senate. 


^ Symmaclms was consul in 391 ; 
Flayianns was prefect of Italy in 
391 ; his son was proconsul of Asia 
in 383 (Rauschen, p. 148); Richomer 
was consul in 384 (Rauschen, p. 
172). Macrobins, author of the 
Saturnalia, was probably Praef. 
Praet. of Spain in 399, Procos. of 
Africa in 410, and Praepositns S. 
Cubiculi in 422 {C. Th, xvi. 10, 15 • 
zi. 28, 6; yi. 8). But there is some 
doubt. Cf, Godefroy on xi. 28, 6, 


n. 6 ; Jan, Pn>L ml Mam' A*, v. vi. ; 
TeuObl, Horn. Lit, it p. 45:1 : 15^1 
Oesch. Lilt, i, 142. ItntiUui 

Namatiamia waii ttf c hty 

in 414 {lUn, i. 157). Hb 
LaohaniuH, had hmi 
Tusciae (ib. I 5710. 

^ Q. TL xvi. 10, 21, ijui pmfaini 
Pagani ritus mm nttiuni! 

polhmntur, nec ad nuliri^ut udma 
tantur, neo Aciuuuhttmturh 
Judicia honoro decorontur. 
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CIlAPTEIl II 

fill larr WNrtJi^TH iW WITH THE 

CHIlEHtlAN IMITim 

Tiir, .»iiti%?!it!i litM4£ <»F thil T!inmlo«iim Ccnla contiiirw a 
tif a^^^ainst tlia practice of pagan 

ritoii. tt with a rurt rnmiiuunl that auptn*Htition 

■Hhiill ri,ni:if'» liiu! tlio iiiMaiiity uf tairrifirial ritoH Hhiill lia 
alirili ^ It than <*ight y youni aft<?r« 

WHi'ili. with 4iMMairi«hng tho piaiitlty uf <h*iith iigiuriHt 
any wlui .ilill prtMumn in tak»* part in dainuahln 

inarfa’iM ,*in lung fiirl»i4thni. by thn It trim 

Ihiii ill tfm rtlirt uf tha I’anfnTur nnnma juinguirm 

tliiit hiniilimii’im hi iifmiiat i^^tini-t,^ im4 !m miinew4iitt 
riiitigiitiii tht"* p»n4alii«*« agaiiiHi tliuan ** who arn iititl 

oiitiiiiglrit ill thn iitanuTital wtirwhip t»f tia*Tiionn/* 

til «n'-ini a litriMiiM of toloratiint in tlm laW' of thn 
iiiimo yi‘ar;* whirti iiiipo.itm a hi*avy fint^ un any pt^wnn 
nfforiiiy viobniro to Jinr^ nr pagiinn wImi Hvi* 4 in tfuint- 
iiii4 niitwitr4 iitiaifiiairii iu tlm law. But tliiH 

elmmiry wnoi probably intaitn4t*r?itiHHb In r.nnntry 
pliiro^, iiiiiiiotiirimi with t}i*» otninivanm of iiutiflbront 
llio iibl tniifilo;*^ %vr-w »4ill frnqimilto4, arni 

^ t* !%.. *«s io, ’4, mt «|tn jAin iiultw 

|«raiiip< , sftvi rmkitmi, jaii4ilti4imi 

* II 'iti. PI, 4 f» 

'* |4 tt'l. !w, ;ri tiii4 ;!S, * ih, «VI, HI, Ui> 
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sacrifices were still offered more than fifty year^^ after 
the death of the great Theodosius. The fierce tone of 
the Fovella of 439 proves that legislation had^ not 
yet finally subdued the obstinacy of old superstititni. 
The closing enactment in the Code, against the obstiuato 
and hated remnant, is the most vehement of alld In 
that strange rhetorical tone of the later Coda, 
infuriated Emperor, after referring to the aliinist 
ostentatious contempt of pagans for "the thousaru! 
terrors of the laws/' asks "why the springtime 
resigned its wonted charm, why the summer wdth its 
scanty harvests mocks the hopes of the toiling husband- 
man, why the rigours of winter have condemned t!it» 
fruitful soil to barrenness ? ” It must be the vengc‘ane« 
of Nature for continued impiety. The violated maji^stj 
of the Heavenly Power demanded expiation and re,vengi\ 
Probably the timid devotees, who still clung to tludr 
rustic altars, found the explanation of these calarnitit^s in 
the impiety of the Emperor. But here, so far as open 
pagan ritual is concerned, the conflict with the I'hnpire 
closes. The final triumph over the devotional attacdi- 
ments of a thousand years was reserved for the diab'ctic 
or the accommodating arts of the Church. 


The secret of the long conflict is not to be sought 

exclusively in^ the obstinacy of immemorial custom, and 

the conservatism of a race wedded to ancitmt usage. 

The truth is, that in the period of transition the laws 

were administered for the most part by officials belonging 

to the pagan or wavering class. But, above all, the 

impenal government for a long time was oi>ly half- 

he^arted m the war against the old religion of the Htato. 

r and his successors, till the 

nrartiral t appearances, one of 

practical toleration to the legitimate practice of pagan 

teretics, and pagans. ^ ^ directed against Jews, SftmaritAiia, 
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worKlti|i ill flii^ It. is true that Cunstantius, 

1,, iiiitl Viilnus itiiicle the praetiee cif the aria 
iif aslrtilu^y, iiml iimgie a pylitieid crinie,*^ aiut 

til refiress llnaii with ii ruthless iletunuiuiititni. 
iltit iViitii II rill III IIHI there is tie law in the Code 
ilirf*iieil agsif.iHt piihlie lieatheu ritm* In the iiiiiirval 
tlity were either aulluirisinl ar t*ivnni%*ed at Bjiuinachus 
mill fits rulleiigiitM still iaihl the meetings of the j-Kiritilieal 
laillegi! ; the limits et Magiia Mater are still celehratiid ; 
fcfiii Wdals still giiiinl the eternal fire* Keen Uratiau 
iltil lint expressly iilielislt the heathen worship, alfclu'iugh 
«ii his iireessteii, fiir the fiMt time, he ileclineil to aeeapt 
lliti jaiittitiriil nihes, and withdrew from the saored 
eellegeii their esliiles and eiulewnitmts,^ His most sericnm 
iisaiiiill oil the eld religien was the rtaneval ef tlte statue 
anil iiliiir ef Viri,ury tVitiu th<^ Sennit* dumse.’* The figure 
ef Vii’tery, erigiiuilly hreught fr«uu Tareiituni, was re- 
gar4i'ii ill ili*' “‘aerril syiahul Uenian greatiesis. Freni 
til** da,y:i *»( Augintiw it luul :it«Htd evt*r the altar at 
whi’h l.^iiira'ati«aia et senateri had :-ua*n their 

.nil f.it! tr|sr<t».Hi willi lawriiiie, ami at wiiieh t}u*y had 
nwiif'ii all»*gijiiiee te thu eldef ef the State/' The Senate 
wliii-lt etiiilaiii«Hl iitirli aiiaelied pagans tm 1‘raeiextatim, 
Syiaiiiarlitis, iiml Flaviaitiis, and whieh alinest certainly 
at this tiiipi tiiid a iiiiijerity lipjacied te thi^ iunovatien/ 


^ Cf, /,*! |*s I itv, 

II., |*|*. ;s'l, 

•fi/r 

vlifw* M. Th/'^ni !♦, I '4/, 

tin W*"">fu'4 ‘ Up-i 

10*11 ;!4 i’V,a. am 

mikuCi • I* Ih %H la, !« 

* i't ^ rf AS In 

nil *Si4 

"It* I'i’.rt 

I J • o*j hi 

Uh it-V 

sp»'’ li j|>ih4j f.lraol . ^'4, 

f^5*. %n V ’t , *t. M4'4r*n i-.‘4 

“1 I I ’mil 


* 7im, i%\ lai. *it>¥ wo¥n4*lM0¥ 

Ilk I* f 4 lt¥fphi 

tIUM 

*»^r> iCaawhi^U, JtArh. 
ti^r ( kf. IT, |» II. I. 

* Kp. %; .S ; *41 iHiwuk'a 
.%», liii. liv., 

* m ih^: 
'I'Uff-h i. 47. 

® i-*t. |i¥, : rf. tli« 

tut llilrt vl0l}4t«’a 

i.o Mi . 

feiki}4 **it nlhrr hiMi4 lie-' nt 

|*'r«'lrtiaii|». r, 1. fMi*!. Afiihrui. 

#y. \7 t4*Ai iii« t‘aria.i..Mi'f 
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resolved to petition the Emperor to msaind the (teo.reis. 
But the Christian party, through Ihinumus luiti Aiubrom^ 
succeeded in preventing the deputntitni trcnii aveii 
getting an audience.^ The eventa whic!i iimnetliatalj 
followed seemed a judgment of the gmh mi thoir oiituuiea. 
Gratian fell by the assassin^s hand, leaving no Imim; 
and a terrible famine wasted the provitiuoa whiolt wero 
the granaries of Italy.^ The pagan party touk friinli 
courage, and in 384 their two greatest PraotoKtatim 

and Symmachus, were raised, the mm to the prefiHiurn td 
Italy, the other to that of the eity.^ PniotiLxtiittiH 
signalised his tenure by obtaining a dmwM for the 
prevention of the spoliation of teni{des,'' aiul tt» rrtpurt^ 
the restitution of works of art winch had hot*n ahstrnotod 
by private persons* Once more the Sonatt^ furinally 
resolved to petition the Emperor to roptml tlu? law uf 
Gratian. •And Symmachus, as tht^ lioad of the dt!|mlu>- 
tion, was entrusted with the task ef stating their views. 


The speech which he coiupcmed for the oeeaniun h Mtill 
extant, and is invaluable as the last formal aiul jotldi*’ 
protest of the proscribed faith. It is {Muietrated at 
by the spirit of sceptical toleranee, and the sjnrit tdd 
Roman conservatism, Each naiiim/’ says Symmaolms, 
“has its own gods and peculiar rites. Hie Cittmt 
Mystery cannot be approached by one a%Tnue ahnie,^ 
But use and wont count for mucli in giving anthtirity te 
a religion. Leave xis the symbol on which onr tcithi !»f 


were in a majority. But, if so, 
why did they not prevent the 
appeal to the Emperor 1 and why 
were even the Christian membem 
of the Consiatorium in favour of 
yielding? Of. lianschen, p. 119, 
n. 10, who deals in a rather 
arbitrary way with the evidence ; 
of. BoisKier, ii. 315 ; Gibbon, c. 28. 

^ Ambroa. JCp, 17, 10, misit atl 
me Sanctus Dainasua , . libeilum 
quein Christiani sonatores doderant, 
etc. 


^ Hym. iki. 3, mi hf»e 

factum |i«biica. 

^ 8m) the references to the t*. Tk 
in Sccck, Iv. 

* 8ym, iUi. *il, 

® Ih. tk 

^^Uno itiri^u'w nt»n potent |wr' 
veniri ad taut gratnlc iii^rr«tnwi : cf. 
a aimibtr liberal Unw in titc Iwm-T 
nf Mitximtia fcti 8. Atigtwnnc, Mp, 
le, I 4 
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alkigittiiee Imvn biaii sworn for so many gouerations. 
I^aivii UH tiit» synitiiii ’which has so long given prosperity 
to the HUiie. A religion should hii judged by its utility 
til the ineii who hold it Years of famine have been tlie 
jiiiiiisliiiieiii of saerilegi^ I'he treasury should not be 
rr*p!eiii.Hlieti by the wealth. <jf tlu‘. saere-d colleges, but by 
t!io spiiib of the enemy.” And the venerable form of 
Eoiiiii is intriHlnced, in a piece of powerful rhetoric, 
ideiidifig for reverence for her many centuries of life,^ for 
leave to follow liar immemorial customs and traditions, 
tiiitl tlia faith %vhich had ki^pt tlie CJauk and Hannibal at 
biij. AcH!iirding to S. Ambrose, the oratory of Symmaclma 
hiid a powerful iitlect even on the Ohristian members of 
llio CJoiisiatoryf^ Nor does the great bishop disguise 
tiis imn iiditiiniiiou for its skill and ptaver. But once 
more its arU and. cuiugy gaiiUHi a victory for the 
i hurcli. 

Vet, in npit«* of intervals of imptuial displeasure, 
Syiii!i}:udm.:i und his kinsman Maviamis (*ontinued to 
!ii.»bl hij'li piare. Klavianus was 1‘retoriau prefect in 
hitf. ami in tlm same year Symmaehus rosii to the 
rofi-ud'hip. i'Hiv-v. again Sy iiimuclius was commissioned 
by till' Seiiiite to imk f4»r tht^ rt^storatiem of tln^ altar of 
Vii!tf>ry, Blit Tficodfisius wais tlnmougldy maHtiU'cd by 
the powerful W'ill of H. Ambrose, ami thi‘ (’hief of the 
pagan party wai.i hurried from the imperial prcHcmcc, and 
set tlowii at the humlredth milestom^ from 
Aiiotlier etbul.,, and, the last, was made in The 

I ’oir'dstiiry again wmuhl liave yieldetl, hut iim young 
Yi4tefil;.iffiaii .’ii.oiiil firm, iiltlnaigli this time 8, AmhroHC 
msis ab'iioit front ihi^ held. 

The law whu'h detiidtely prtjhiidtinl pagan worship in 
Writ wii.'i imbhilied in tin* yt*ar of tlu* consulship of 

^ llitKiiiMi iiiiiir- Jut^Cilfsw Amhres. Rfu IS, 2 ; tR <^hit 

laat*44,3^!ioii Aiiis’w i«’riii»sal*a» Fttimf, lU. 

, . mmm, , . . tR i'rttmiHu. d /'rardid 

i*fi, in, v. SM j H, Rp. C>L 
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Symmacli'as^ Down to 391, notwithstaiuiinf^ tla' 
mined attitude of Gratian, the legitimate priietiee nl |}it» 

ancient xites in the Western provinces wa^ little interfertnl 

, with. But the law of Tiieodosius ami Yalmilinhiu II. 
^ forbids absolutely the offering of saeritiee«, luul thi» 

visiting of temples. Heavy finea are imiwml mt 
governors and officials of every degree w\m ahiili tiifriiiga 
the law, or connive at its infringement The law iif Mirj 
is addressed to a prefect of the East, hut it m ly 

intended for the whole Eoman world. It ia of t!i« mmi 
sweeping and uncompromising charactor.^ No oiio, liciw- 
ever highly placed in respect of birtli, oflioe, 

is to presume to disobey it The most privnto wiu>4hij> 
of the household gods, by incense, liglits, m gnrlnmlH, m 
interdicted.^ And every other mode of hinithiui womhip 
is forbidden in a long and exhaustive enumeration. All 
governors, defensors, and curials of citu^H are houml under 
heavy penalties to see to the observance of tin* !uw. 

Yet the victory of the Church was mit so ueeiirt* m 
the confident tone of legislation might seem to proriuinu 
In the very year when the first of these laws %viis 
published a votary of Mithra within the walls tif Ihune 
received ^Hhe new birth to eternal life’* through i\w 
cleansing rites of the Taurobolium.^ KA'eu more si'^uifh 
cant is the fact that many persona of rank ami tlignity 
were deserting the Christian fold, and lapsing into 
Jewish or Manichaean or pagan snper.Htitii>ris. Hiere in 
no more remarkable chapter in the Codt^ than that which 
deals with apostasy.^ Constantine and ConHt;ifilius had 
found it necessary to tlireaten severe imnaltioa iigaiiist 


1 a Tk xvL 10, 10. 

^Ib. xvl 10, 12, niillus omnino, 
ex quolibot genore, ordine bominum, 
dignitatum,’velin po testate positui, 
vel lionpre perfunctus, etc. 

^ Vel secretiore piaculo, T^arem 
igne, mere Genium, Penates nidore 
veneratus, accendat Inmina, im- 


penal turn, ^«rtii 

(fj.k vu 73*1, |kirfu* 

siombusi in aiaiirnnm 
boUum crblwltiuntuiis fmnt. Tit*! 
namea of tho ctmiulu ars^ *»iii 

to i>o thoso of SIH, Tn* I wo tin mol 

Syummehu». 

a Th. %vl tit 7. 
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theme, who ftirnook Christianity to join the Jews or 
Maiiicliaoaiia.^ The law of tliu ehler Theodosius iu 381 
is the first in the CJode directed against the tendency of 
iitauiiial Christ iaim to relapse into heathenism.^ Between 
:i8 l ami 3!lti the ikah* contains six enactments, denounc- 
ing in toiit‘s of increasing severity those who have 
{inifanetl their liaptism ami belrayetl the faith of Christ 
liy a return to ithdatry, and withdrawing from them the 
rights of lHH|iu\Ht m iuluuitance.^ Apostates of rank and 
dignity me to lie tlcgnuled and branded with perpetual 
inhiiiifj ami all hope of restoration by penitence is 
riTusi’d to the renegade. Thirty years later, Valentinian 
IIL thought it necessary to re|)eat the previous edicts, 
find even to athl to their mnpliasis.^ 

That imui shouhl aliandon the religion of the State in 
t!ie fiit*e of mr.li trem-haiit h*giHlation is a proof, not oidy 
of the foree of old religious associations, hut also of a 
eeriiitn c’onfidmuH? that tlie cause of paganism was not 
yet hipelfvui. Nor was Uie ismhdeuce alUigether uu- 
reuMoiiahle, 'rhe tueii who, in t!ie foremost place and 
ntati‘Ut, still clung (distinately to the faith of tluur 
iiMct\stonn Syminiirhus, Flaviamis, or Praetextatus, had 
seen t.!i.e reign of ( kamtantius. In tlieir early youth 
they limi beheld the 1 diurch torn by fierce conflicts, in 
which i ‘hrisiiau charity and tuimmon luimanity were 
fiirgotum in a c!oiitroVfU’sy about what to them seemed 
barren verbal fiubih^thei Idn^y bad nmn the bisliopB of 
rival seets linathmiiatising one anothe.r, and men of lofty 
i‘!mriifd.er driven inbi poverty ami (d-mcun'. exile for years, 


^ if*, Th.. IU. H, I jiiiti 7 ; A, i.vi, 7, 

III. -i.vi L Sim cS<i»*!iar‘*y*.H 
li>4« titt ftn U*%, flatorhist, 

J*thfht.i*'hirr i hr, |». iSil, 

Ifp 4|ji|ni*'it4lly BUlti' 

I*, th, IVC g I, 


tti-tiounm ; auIlUii lieroli- 
tiUn tiiint ; II ntsiuim ncrifiiiutur 
hrri’Ui’M. 

* ik xvi. 7, f», fill krij iitata 
t|u« ligji’iSi |K*r|»»Sun, uniijiiur i« 
noniii. Nutk'ts that thN iMhlrrarfd 
i»» lliM ikO’h Virius 

NitntiriiwSmM l'‘hivuomn, iu ccm» 
nnhhi|» uf hi** fi imid Hyumturlm t, 

^ ih, svi, 7, H, 
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while tlie military and administrative, toree td a - 

ment, nominally Christian, lent iUeit te ."Uitialy 
rancour of theological hatred. They might Wfll teeh 
the honest pagan Ammianus Marcellinui^/ that 
beasts could eq[ual the cruelty ot ClirlMtiain^ 
another. On the other hand, their own reli^^itnii 
to 391, had, in many respects, eujoyatl priudieiil tuloni* 
tion. Every one was still free to woriBlii{i in tiwii 
fashion. There was no interference %vith coiimneiii’o nr 
the expression of opinion. Seven Chris^iiati em| iertirH I int i 
accepted the pontifical robes on their In tin* 

year 356 Constantins, on his visit to Ihunt^ luul 
extraordinary interest in the religion of <dtl Koino.'^ 1!*^ 
had allotted priesthoods, and granted furulH feuti tin* 
treasury for the sacred ceremonies. AtU*utliHl by tin* 
Senate, he had gone the round of tint ancient tein{4**;n 
and shown a sympathetic curiosity in their legeiul.H ami 
antiquities. The pagan revival of Julian, brief imd 
illusory as it was, may well have eneouragetl i*f a 

more enduring restoration. When he gninbnl univeraa! 
toleration, recalled the martyrs of the. Arian perseeutioiiH. 
and preached peace and goodwill to an aaaeialily <4' 
bishops, he seemed to give paganism or llelhiniHin f*»r t he 
moment a position of moral superiority. Yvl Julian 
himself discerned keenly the real weakue.sH <4* 
in the absence of a dogmatic system aiul nnsral dwcipliiH^ 
and he strove to supply them.^ Charity and the psuHtiir- 
ate of souls must no longer be a lUdUiipuly of tbo 
Galileans. The priest was to instruct his people, tusU^ad 
of merely performing a part in thoatric’ul cin’cimnde:4 
before the altar. The cruelties of the amplutlicutrt! uinl 
the obscenities of the stage were no longer to be ooiin- 

lAmm. Marc. xxii. 5, millas cal diHrmtf‘Hof fchii 
infestas lioininibus bestias ut sunt « //;. xvi. 10- Hvin /> x r*l 
sibi ferales plerique Cbristianoruiu Syrn AV/ Hi " 
expertus ; cf. xxi. 16, 18, for the * .hil Hp, f,-'; u, 

lustomn s opinion of the tbeologi- Uertbin'H ed. i. pp, 
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tenanced by true votaries of the Sun-god. A man who 
had lived through such a period, and who had, under 
Christian emperors, with impunity served as pontiff and 
been consecrated publicly in the Taurobolium, might well 
doubt whether the power, so often asserted and so con- 
stantly defied, was destined finally to triumph. 

The murder of Valentinian II. by the hand or 
machinations of Arbogastes,^ and the elevation of 
Eugenius to the purple, seemed for a moment to offer 
a chance of realising such dreams. Buried in his country 
seat, and professing to be satisfied with rural pleasures, 
Flavianus was really a man of great ambitions. In spite 
of his paganism, he was a favourite at the court, and rose 
to the highest offices. Yet under all his apparent 
epicurean indifference, or his study of imperial favour, 
Flavianus nursed, more than any of his contemporaries, 
the dream of restoring the religion and spirit of ancient 
Eome. We cannot help imagining him a man who 
suppressed, under a crust of half melancholy, half con- 
temptuous pessimism, the fire of an energy which in 
earlier times might have done great service to the State. 
A fascinating charm, which disarmed theological anti- 
pathy, united to a burning hatred of the Christian 
regime, commanding ability combined with hopeless 
illusions, are probably the secret of his strange and tragic 
career. He threw himself into a movement which 
seemed for a moment to promise the chance of a real 
pagan reaction. Eugenius, a Christian in name, was a 
Hellenist in culture,^ and readily sanctioned the repeal of 
the anti-pagan laws. At the instance of Flavianus,^ the 
altar of Victory was once more restored to its place, the 
expenses of heathen rites were once more borne by the 

^ Zos. iv. 54 ; Socr, v. 25 ; Sozoin. cjcviii. ; Sozom. vii. 22, 'Riyivm U 
vii. 22. Of. Kausclien, Jalirhiichef rts o^x 5LaK€ljj.€vos irepl r6 

der Chr. Kirchey pp. 362-363, for a ddy/xa rQy XpLffrtavQv, 
discussion of the authorities. 

^ Ih. iv. 54 ; of. Seeck’a Sym. 


3 Paulin, vit, Amhros. § 26. 
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BOOK I 


State, and all the curiosity of divination was allowed free 
play. Two years were spent in preparations for the 
conflict on which so much depended. On both sides the 
leaders strove to fortify the courage of their party by 
prophecy or oracle. Theodosius sent one of his eunuchs 
to consult a solitary of great age and famous sanctity in the 
depths of the Thebaid.^ Flavianus was no less active in 
securing supernatural assurance of the success of his 
cause, and an oracle was circulated,^ which seemed to 
predict the final overthrow of the Christian faith in the 
very year of the impending struggle. As consul of 394, 
he celebrated the festivals of Isis and Magna Mater 
under the eyes of the usurper.^ The pagan party were 
full of hope and confidence. When Arbogastes and 
Eugenius quitted Milan to meet the army of Theodosius, 
they boasted that they would return to stable their horses 
in the Christian basilica.^ Within a few days these 
hopes were crushed in the battle on the Frigidus. 
Elavianus by a voluntary death refused to witness the 
victory of the cause he hated, or to accept the probable 
clemency of the conqueror. The triumph of Christianity 
seemed complete and final. Serena, the wife of Stilicho,^ 
one of the generals of Theodosius, in the presence of the 
last Vestal Virgin, took the necklace from the throat of 
the Great Mother, and placed it on her own. The 
sacrilege was, to pagan minds, within a few years terribly 
avenged,® 

Even yet the pagan cause evidently did not seem to 
its adherents to be hopelessly lost. In spite of the defeat 
of Eugenius, the mass of the Senate were stiH obstinately 
attached to the faith which had kept the city unravaged 
for a thousand years,” ^ And one of the last acts of 

^ Claudian, in E'wtrop. i. 312. ^ Paulin, ‘dt. Ambros. § 31. 

^ Aug. de Civ. JDei, xviii. 53. ® Zos. iv. 57. 

® Rufiu. Hist. Eccl, ii. 33 ; Carm. ® Ih. v. 38. 

Paris. ; cf. Rauscben, JahTh^cher^ ^ Ib. iv. 59 ; but cf. Rauschen, 
p. 368 P- 299, n. 4. 
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Theodosius was to convoke tlie conscript . ^ 1 ^^^ 

appeal to them to abandon their errors, and to acc t ' 
faith which promised absolution from all sin *,| 

According to Zosimus, the homily produced no ’ 

the Emperor had even to listen to arguments in avoiir i 
the ancient religion of the State.^ 

In the year following the victory over 
Honorius and Arcadius found it necessary to i6|HJit n ii* 
father’s prohibition all hejaida-csr -rite^ Hut the stut * fit 

may easily'lSsMi^r in this law the cause^ which 
such constant iteration necessary. It is directed 
ally against governors of provinces and their oflitdiih^, 
who condoned offences against previous edicts.^ 
on the part of the inferior officers to carry out lie** 
Emperor’s commands is now made a capital 
Theodosius had shown a similar distrast of his stili<»ri!i" 


nates in the law of 392.^ And it appears again iiiu! 
again in the legislation of this period. In tlie 
of Africa the leaders of the Church comi>lain<Hl of tlii^ 
slackness of the provincial officers in giving idTech to ilte 
penal laws against paganism.^ We may convpariv fii*! 
difficulties of the Emperor in securing obudi(mce to hw 
laws against heathen rites with the apparently inHuiitu' 
able obstacles which the government had to etuuiunt^n* 
for a hundred and fifty years, in its efforts to ptirgo tlif« 
corruption of the financial service.^ In both tli*i 

prohibitions are repeated with wearisome frcHpuuicy, iiiiil 
pointed by threats of the severest punishment. But Itw 
Emperor was met by a dead weight of ofikual 
or negligence, which apparently rendered higiMltititui 
almost nugatory. The provincial governor mul hm utiifl 


^ Zos. iv. 59j fiTjdevbs db irapa- 

K\ri(r€L TreLcrdivTos, K,r.\. 

^ 0. Th. xvi. io, 13. 

2 Ib. xvi. 10, 13, sciant an tern 
moderatores provinciarum nostra- 
rum et his apparitio obsecundana, 
etc. 


4 


sup] 

cenc 


ivi. 10, 13, inMin»«r cttj.a.U 
slicio judicamutt 
la. 


' Ib. xvi. 10, 12. 

* Aug. Jip_ Qi^ g „ . jj. 

^ See book iii. c. 2 t.l' w..,k 
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were often in sympathy, or in loaguo, with tht* 

A knowledge of the history ami oinuionji tlm tdlmial tn 
whom the law is addressed will o{ti‘U exphiiit tlio 
of the necessity for its repetition. For mAmm\ thv hiw 
of 391/ against the apostasy frtnii the (jlirmtian faith y| 
persons of high birth or official rank, li» 

Flayianus, then Pretorian prefect, tlu* man who, wiiliin 
three years, was to be a leader in the gri»ai pa^nii rtuii*« 
tion under Eugenius. A law of 409 ^ ilireoti^d mod her 
Pretorian prefect, Jovius, to take the 
against those renegades who were iuiiJ{4iiii4 tin* ?in|w*irati« 
tion of the Heaven-worshippers. It may well he itHiiiiiiHl 
whether Jovius, who, if he had anysericnm piOmy ur faiflt, 
believed in the tolerant policy of Stilicho, lunl in imlnihi-ry* 
was likely to display much zeal in enforrim*; the will tif 
the Emperor against such hert‘tii‘s. 

On the other hand, the pagan sentimtmt <sr the tiiitii 
of many officials sometimes inilueuced tlm (hjveriuiienf tu 
restrain the fanatical Vandalism which, hufh in the Ivmi 
and the West, was making havoc of Urn tempiri liiiii tlmr 
treasures of art. It was probably the pagim juithur <4' llte 
Saturnalia who evoked the edict of 399/ h»rhiil4iiig the 
destruction of such masterpieces in St -iu amt t»aut. In 
the years which followed the death of lluHahtniuM, tlim*e is 
a marked effort to check the desecration t»f th** iinriimt 
shrines by greed or fanaticism. S. Jewome ami H. Angns ' 
tine exult over the ruin of tlie temples of the false 
And there is no doubt that the de.structive t*ncrgy of iiion 
like Theophilus of Alexandria/ S, Martin 1 4 Tourtn nnd 
Marcellus in Syria, had many imitators. But the 


^ a Th, xvi. 7, 5. 

2 lb. xvi. 8, 19, On these Cooli- 
colae V. Godefroy’s note, t. 6, p. 258. 

2 A XV. 10, 15. 

^ Hieron. E}). 107, § 1, aumtum 
squalet Capitolium, Fuligino et 
araneamm telis omnia Romaetoinpla 


moit ; Tp. I II, 
parfeirn mm 

imtim diriila, |>4flii« i-l4tW4, ulti. , 
of, On^gfiftivitw, PH, 

® Hulp. H«v. Pit. p. Ill ; 

Sozom. vii, 15 ; rf, 
to a Tk xn. m, III. 
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emperors liad no wish to see the demolition of costly and 
heantiful buildings.^ They might still be used as places 
of public meeting and resort, or consecrated to Christian 
worship. The tumultuous gatherings, headed by monks, 
which wrought such deplorable havoc in the East, were 
prohibited by Arcadius;^ and there is evidence that 
governors of taste and sentiment seconded the imperial 
will. The Christian poet Prudentius makes Theodosius 
recommend to the Senate the preservation of the temple 
marbles, as monuments of national greatness and master- 
pieces of art.^ In the reign of the younger Theodosius 
nearly 300 temples of the gods were stiU standing, 
although their ornaments and plates of gold had been 
torn off to swell the ransom demanded by Alaric. Many 
works of art were buried and forgotten, in the terrors of 
persecution or invasion.^ But in the time of Honorius, 
and even in that of Justinian, immense numbers of them 
were still preserved, both in the open spaces of the city 
and in the halls of the nobles.^ 

From the death of Theodosius till 408, although the 
religious conflict was fierce, it was controlled to some 
extent by the moderating influence of Stilicho. It is not 
our purpose to disentangle the perplexed story of those 
puzzling and disastrous years. On the one side were the 
bishops, backed by some of the great nobles and the 
officers, Koman or barbarian, of the elder Theodosius, the 
party which had already won a great, though not yet 
decisive victory. On the other was the mass of the sena- 
torial class, with a crowd of Arians, Jews, Manichaeans, 
and philosophic freethinkers, who, though divided ^ in 

G. Th. xvi. 10, 15, volumus ^ Gregorovius, i. 78, n. 3. 
publicoram operum ornamenta sor- 

vari ; cf. xvi. 10, 3. ® In the time of Justinian, 3786 

^ lb. xvi. 10, 16. statues remained in the city. Gre- 

® Contra Sym. i. 501. Inscrip- gorov. i. 79 ; cf. Notitia Ocdd. c. iv. 
tions show that in 483 statues of The curator statuarum was an officer 
Minerva were restored by the Urban under the Praef. Urb. ; see Bock- 
prefect. G.l.L. vi. 626, 1664. ing’s ed, p. 201. 
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religious belief, were united by old patriotic 
or by tbe hatred of a menacing theoenu^y. Stihcliu, wlm 
was left guardian of the young emperor.^, warn, or 
himseK out to be, the depositary of the hmt wLslui^ of 
Theodosius on the religious problem of tlio time. I Co 
interpreted his commission to be one of toleratitui, to 
hold the balance even between the oppositig factitms. In 
the year 395 an amnesty was proclaimed,^ and the Ijrnriii 
of ignominy, attached to the party of Kugenius, was 
obliterated. Ancient pagan festivals in Africa ret*fUvcHl 
legal sanction.^ The judicial power of the epijicopate was 
limited,^ and the Senate, which was the sironghtild of 
pagan sentiment, was accorded an authority wliich it luiil 
not enjoyed for many ages. Yet the anti -pagan laws aiill 
in theory retained their force, and the crowd of pagans 
and heretics were, at least nominally, ke{)t in Inmiuls/^ 
Amid the fury of party feeling and fanaticism, tlu^ caad, 
and probably sceptical, statesman succcinhul in ^uatisfying 
neither Christian nor pagan, and Wiis fimilly t‘xt‘crate<l hy 
both alike.® The ominous advent of Alaric ami Ihala- 
gaisus stimulated still further tlie war of religions. Unni 
begau that melancholy strife of sophistry, as to tho 
efficacy of the old gods or the new to protect and jirtispor 
their worshippers, which was only clostid hy ilu^ genius 
of S. Augustine. Every fluctuation of fortune wa.H inigexly 
seized upon, and skilfully used, to discredit or tc* g!<u*ify 
Jupiter or Christ. What we are chiefly (umistnied to 
notice is the force and fervour of pagan sciutimeiit at tlua 
time. Never in the early days of Rome was superstition 
apparently more rampant. At the first tidings of tho 
coming of the Gothic hosts, all the old omfum (d' the 
days of the Samnite and Carthaginian %vara risippear. 


^ Ambros. de OMt. Theod. 5. 

2 a Th. XV. 14, 12. 

^ Ib. xvi. 10, 17, Cf. Godefroy’s 
note. 

•* Ib. xvi. 11, 1 ; cf. xvi. 2, 12, 


23 , 41 . 

' Ib. xvi. 5, 37, 3.H, ;i9. 

' Rutil. Niuiittt. ii. 41 ; Onw. vii. 
38 ; cf. Itausolmii. Ja/irbui-her »ii*f 
Christ. Kirdse, ji, 658. 
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The terror of the time can still he felt thrilling in the 
verses of Claudian. Men talked of dreams, of strange 
flights of birds, of comets and eclipses, of showers of 
stones, and unearthly sounds in the silence of the night.^ 
They watched the setthng of swarms of bees, and turned 
the leaves of the Sibylline books of fate.^ They recalled 
the flight of the twelve vultures which had crossed the 
gaze of Eomulus, and, in defiance of chronology, abridged 
the years portended by their flight.^ When Eadagaisus 
with his host of 200,000 Goths descended from the Alps, 
the old pagan feeling defied all restraint, and the cries of-: 
its panic and regret reached the ears of the Bishop of 
Hippo.^ The most terrible invader who had ever appeared 
in Italy, men said, was a diligent votary of his strange 
northern gods ; . and the sons of old Eome were deprived 
of the help of their ancient deities, to whom they were 
now forbidden to offer a grain of incense. Meanwhile 
the feeling of suspicion towards Stilicho was deepening 
into hatred on the Christian side. The clergy did not 
find in him the facile instrument of persecution that they 
desired. They exalted the piety and virtues of the weak 
and worthless Honorius at the expense of the man with- 
out whose guidance Honorius was a mere cipher.® 
They circulated the myth, which was accepted also by the 
pagan Eutilius,® that Stilicho had let loose the hordes of 
barbarism on the Empire, with the deep purpose of re- 
establishing the pagan religion, and that his son Eucherius 


1 Claud, de Bell Get 227-247. 

2 Ik 231 : 

quid carmine poscat 
fatidico custos Bomani carbasus aevi. 

3 i6. 265 : 

tunc reputant annos, interceptoque 
volatu 

vultiiris, inciduntproperatia saecula metis. 

* Ang. de Civ. Leij v. 23, nobis 
apud Karthaginem dicebatur, hoc 
credere, spargere, jactare paganos, 
quod illo diis amicis protegeutibus 


et opitulantibus, quibus immolare 
cotidie ferebatur, vinci omnino non 
posset ab eis, qui talia diis Romanis 
sacra non facerent neo fieri a quo- 
quana permitterent. 

® Aug. Ep. 97 ; Hieron. JSp. 123, 
§ 17, quod non yitio principum, qui 
yel religiosissimi sunt, sed scelere 
aemibarbari accidit proditoris ; Oros. 
vii. 37, 11. 

® Rutil. Namat. ii. 46. 
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was to be tbe Julian of another religious reat*tioiL I 
great general and statesman was charged with slack 
and perfidy in his campaigns against Alurie.^ ^ I he 
victory at Pollentia was attributed to supcniatural aiil, 
spite of the sacrilegious violation of the holy of 

Easter. With reckless inconsistency the men wlio 
lauded the Christian clemency and reverence of Aliirie* 
vilified Stilicho’s policy of conciliation as treaehtuy aind 
weakness.^ On the other hand, the old Roman party still 
more heartily detested the man who had borne a part in 
the victory over Eugenius,^ and who relied on thost! 
German captains and soldiers who were now the inaiii 
defence of Eome. The ignoble triumph of the, motley 
combination which overwhelmed Stilicho has Imm often 
told, and need not he repeated here. The liypocritii*aI 
Olympius,^ who owed his first rise to Stilicho, attaimni a 
brief ascendency, amid the blessings and congratulaiituLH 
of the dignitaries of the Church.® And the tfiiuredi took 
an ample revenge for the interval of clemency. Tlu', lu.^t 
endowments of the old religion were withdra%vnj t!io 
images of the gods were pulled down, the tmxiph^s wt»ro 
either confiscated or destroyed, the bampicts and ga^u^H 
were prohibited. All enemies of the Catholic faith wore 
banished from the imperial service.^ The feigne<l <»nt!iU" 
siasm of Olympins obtained for tlie bishop.s that civil 
jurisdiction which had been strictly limited by Htilitdio.^ 
And, to ensure the victory, the bishops themselves witc 


^ Oros. vii. 38, § 1.' 

^ Ib. vii. 37, 2, taceo de Alarico 
rege cum Gothis suis saepe victo, 
saepe concluso semperque dimisso. 

* Ib, vii. 39 ; de Civ. Dei, i. 1. 

^ Zos. iv. 57, 59 ; Rutil. Namat. 
ii. 41. 

Zos. v. 32, iv 8i ry ^aLvofiivjj 
Twv XpLcrnavQv euXa/Se^^t ttoW^ diro- 
Ko\JTrTcav iv ia\jT$ T0V7}plav.^Ci. 

Olympiod. §^2, inaLcfibvcp ml drav- 
vpuiTTip ff’irovB'Q OXvfnrlov hv aiiTbs ry 
0aari\ei irpoai^KeLme t6v did ^L(povs 


i/irifieLva Odvar&v. 

^ Aug, Pp. 06, 

felicitate ad aeteru.Ti liirm ie |»rio 
dentor uaumm nuniiuii duhitenuti. 
Written in 408 to Olympiiw, 

7 0. Tk xvl 10. 10. 

® ift.xvi. 5, 42. Thw frdmddoviiMli 
enactment, which deprived 
the services of some ai her Imnt 
soldiers, is referred to in Im. v. 

It was issued within three montlw 
after the death of Btiikdto. 

^ Ib. xvi. 10, 19 ; .xvL 2, 89. 
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riiiirgtHl with ilm enrii^iuiial duty of uufurcung t.liu lawn, 
wliicli tliii iiiilili^r or lass eonscuuitious lay-govariu^r luul 
OftOll nlloWih] to sliH‘|l.^ 

Aiiutlior Mliort-livtsl aiul iiupoUnit iMiitau roaetiou 
ritanirri‘il in 41111, wlnui Alarit% witli ilio approval of t!io 
Hoiiiilo, si4. up a rival iua|H»rtir Ui Ilouoriua in tho pursou 
of tlio diliUtaiito Attalus.*^ TIio. loatliug luouiUtU's of this 
giivoriiiiioiit to tlui pagan party. LampadiuB, 

till! i*rotiirtim jiroftH’t, was an avowtnl htdiovor in tlivina- 
tioii anti its kiiiilriHl arts, autl iiatl lioon honourisl witli a 
kiitur from H. Augustino on tim sulyuot of this supor» 
slitifUi.^ Maroiiou tlm profoot of tlui city, hatl, during 
the liricf aacciidcntty of Mugtmius, homi guilty of apostasy.^ 
IVrtultiis, ilm consul of ddd, was a tlcclartHl pagan of the 
tild sctiooh wliti tlid mit hesitate, in atldnwsing the Senate, 
to express a liopo tiuit the ancient pontifnuito would tie 
nnivcil in 1iso trisicherous or fickle duviuH, 

uiiofu Afialu.'i nii'.cd tt« t!io priict-ture/' \viis a iVtst-thinkiU* 
of itn* typ*' cuiiinion in t!iO'-\o days of fluiti eonvictions." 
hhiiicr .oirh pairoiiaj,^i% the (’luiidaciiu f<irtum‘44‘llem and 
tliviiirru who Inid hoim hani'danl hy so many emperors, 
removed tlieir aefiviiy;^ For the first time, since the 
dayii of f‘onslaniimu the /ei/io-n/ai- disappeareil from tlu^ 


^ I'lir 4fiir.:4ii 114 

iiF4 itiiil. i| Si UrtaiiOit! 

Ili« irFsil4iir.fi I Mf lllirt llHiWm a,|r^4U4*«t 

|r!4|.»:<.ii|.u a,ti4 »ii4 S. 

iiltNi t||i ihiSr liy » 

i«i Cl!)’ ini-fiieit iEih Vt'Vh 
\i Os" mtm litm llm mt tie’ 

Ht S!lliF||ii, rl^aiMtarU tif lliw 
*»n lliw ||r*4ll4*l 
fS*?. fli«v 1144 r-fi44tmf ^'4 Hii 

ii‘ li«, ri}4l lliFf si*jt 

tlwrUiFt 

a,"j *»i|i4«ie V nr.mum i|ji|»h*i4 4*1 thr 
Fi4|jei,i Cl I 

If .. 4 , ssO'F 
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the tenacity of paganism 

coins.^ Attains, in a speech of ornate rlit^toric,^ chnriiie*! 
the Senate with the picture of a reunited empire ot bath 
East and West, and held out the hope of a speetly restoni- 
tion of the festivals and temple services of tlieir aneestor^L 
It was the last attempt of the old pagan spirit to 
itself openly in the Empire of the West. It was inatb^ 
with the support of a German and Ariaa chief. AttiiUi?^ 
had, in deference to Alaric, received baptism at the hands ot 
Sighe-Sar, an Arian bishop.^ Yet he was for the moment 
the head of a party, some of whom dreamed of a return 
to the tolerant policy of Constantine or of Valentinian L, 
with the support of the Gothic power ; while others may 
have even nursed the hope that the hated faith was alrtauij 
doomed, Attalus was a worthy representative of siudi 
illusions.. And the great chief, who had been his soli* 
stay, was within a few months laid to rest in tlia secret 
grave in the bed of the Busentus.'* 

With Stilicho probably fell his friend and brilliant 
eulogist, the poet Claudian. He had, beyond a doubt, ti 
high place in that society, of which he is the sole littu'ar v 
glory. Yet it is curious that, about the history tif tho 
last man of letters, who has something of the maimer and 
inspiration of the great age, so little is known. He hat I, 
in his days of prosperity, assailed in a biting t‘pigram ^ 
the cupidity of an Egyptian compatriot, who rose higli in 
the imperial service, and became Pretorian prefect after 
Stilicho s death.® We can only conjecture the fate of tim 
poet, from an epistle addressed to this dignitary/ implor- 
ing his mercy by an appeal to the examples of pity con- 
secrated in Grecian legend. Claudian's great crinm was 
that, in the words of Orosius, he was a most obstinate 


^ ^ Eckhel, Docir. Num, (quoted 
m Thierry's Alaric, p. 413). 

Zos. vi. 7 ; Sozom. ix. 8 and 9. 

* Sozom. ix. 9. 

* Jordan, dt M>. Get. 30. 


^ Claud, Epi^r, 30 : 
inaomniH Fharius profuna mpil. 

® C. Th. XV. 14, 13. Of. 

Sym. clxxxvi. n. 9t4 ; Toutr^l. iL 
440 , § 6 . 

^ Ep. 1. 
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pagan.” What his religious convictions really were we 
can never know. Probably his deepest religious attach- 
ment was to Roma dea, the mother of arts and arms,” 
who has gathered the vanquished into her bosom, who 
has given her citizenship to the world, whose dominion 
shall have no end.^ Born on the banks of the Nile,^ he 
was yet a Eoman of the Eomans, and had a mingled 
hatred and contempt for the new Eome on the Bosphorus, 
with its mushroom and effeminate civilisation.^ The 
mrve of Juvenal reappears in his bitter raillery of the 
eunuch minister of the Eastern Empire, and of the cring- 
ing servility of the Byzantine nobles.*^ It is little wonder 
that Claudian was the favourite of the Eoman Senate,® 
still pagan to the core, and profoundly jealous of the 
Eastern capital. His powers were lavished on the achieve- 
ments of Stilicho, whose policy was to humour the Senate 
by a politic deference to its antiquated prerogatives. 
Serena, Stilicho’s wife, was his great friend and patroness,® 
and is said to have arranged a wealthy match for the 
poet. On all this circle he expends the traditional orna- 
ment of Greek and Eoman mythology, Nor does he 
hesitate to do the same for the Christian princes, Theo- 
dosius and Honorius, who were pledged to the extirpation 
of Paganism. There is hardly a hint in Claudian that 
the Eoman world has officially adopted a faith hostile to 
all his pagan dreams. He appears placidly unconscious 
of the great revolution, and recalls Honorius to the 
Penates of the Palatine,*^ as if Eome was still the Eome 
of Augustus. 

A few years after the eclipse of Claudian, we have a 

^ Oros. vii. 35, 21, poeta eximius cognite Nilo ; cf. Ep. 1, 56. 
sed paganus pervicasissiraua ; Aug. ^ Claud. inEutrop. ii. 326-341. 

de Gw. De% v. 26 ; Gesner’s Prol. ^ Ib. ii. 137. 

to Claud. V. ; Rauschen, Jahrhucher ® See an inscription dedicated 

der Christ. Eirche, pp. 555-9 ; cf. praegloriosissimo poetarum — pe- 
Claud. de Cons. Stil. iii. 136-160 ; tente Senatu, O.I.L. vi. 1710. 
de Bell. Get 50 sqq. ^ Claud. Ep. 2. 

^ Claude CLd Gennad. 3, et nostro ^ Ib. de C(yns. Honm\ 407. 
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glimpse for a moment of another pagan man of liittora, 
who is now little known, but who is the last geouint^ 
representative of the old pagan tone in literature*. 
j Eutilius Namatianus was one of the Gallic aristoc^raey 
who had remained untouched by the great Christian 
enthusiasm aroused by S. Martin. His father ^ had held 
high imperial oflSce, and he himself^ had betui IJrliiiii 
prefect in 414/ only six years after the trencliant law 
had been published, which condemned to final ruin tlu! 
temples and images of the old gods. He had lived in 
intimate friendship with the greatest Eomau nobles ; liiul 
the fragment of his poem which we possess comes to im 
as a solitary revelation of their deeper feelings. It is 
the tale of his homeward voyage to Gaul in the year 
416,^ when he was reluctantly compelled, by the raviigi*H 
which his paternal estates had suffered from the invaders/ 
to leave the city, to whose gilded fanes he looks Iniok 
with religions veneration and patriotic regrt‘.t. 

The poem has great interest from a purely liUu'ury 
point of view. But we are at present concerned <mly 
with the author’s attitude to the opposing creeds. Mrief 
and fragmentary as it is, it discloses more of the iniutr 
pagan sentiment of the aristocratic class than the much 
more voluminous poetry of Claudian. Claudianh paganisru 
IS more purely literary; it has the air of an unchallengtHl 
supremacy. ^ He writes as if he belonged to the age of 
Virgil, as if Christianity had never existed. On tim 
religious conflict of his time he shows the calm reticcuice 
of bymmachus or Macrobius. He is either too full of 
Eoman pride to recognise the new faith, or too cultivated 


^ Eutil. Namat. i. 695 ; cf. 575 
sgg. He had been consularis Tus- 
^ J'raef. Urb. (0. Th. vi. 



^ Ihis is inferred from EutiL 
Hainat. i. 185 : 

seriecies dmiin ot mUI« 
annus praetorea Jam tiW nuuu« mi 

1169 A.U.O.). The Ciiptuns t»f 
louiouse 18 mentioned in L 41^6. 

Kutil. Kamat. i. 25 : 
praosentes lacrimas tectb delMsmuiivitiM, 
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to hate it. Kutilius is a man of different mould. He 
lets us see plainly the working of his own mind on re- 
ligious subjects, and the feelings of his class towards 
those who rejected the old religion of their country. That 
such a poem should have been published under the 
Christian empire, and that its author should have held 
the highest office, is a startling proof of the persistence of 
the old Eoman practical toleration of freedom of thought. 

Kutilius is faithful to the old religion, but he is not 
its slave.^ Sometimes he will uphold the literal truth of 
a myth. Sometimes he will use the language of Euhe- 
merism or Deism. He displays in fact that mixture of 
scepticism and credulity, of conformity and free thought, 
which characterised the cultivated pagan for many ages 
before his time. But there is no hesitation in the tone 
in which he speaks of the enemies of Paganism. In 
some scathing lines, ^ he gives vent to the concentrated 
hatred which was felt by his caste for the memory of 
Stilicho. The impious traitor, who burnt the Sibylline 
books and, for his own selfish ends, laid open the hearth 
and citadel of the Empire to the tribes of the North, is 
consigned to the lowest depths of Tartarus. Nothing 
could surpass the almost brutal contempt which Kutilius 
feels for the Jews,^ with one of whom he had an encounter 
in his wanderings ; for their obscene rite of initiation, for 
the listless sloth of their Sabbath, spent in commemora- 
tion of a God who was weary of his work of creation.^ 
But when he speaks of the conquered race that crushes 
its conquerors,”^ there can be little doubt that he has in 
view the religion which was crushing out his own. The 
islands of the Tuscan Sea, which he passed in his voyage. 


^ Eutil. Namat. i. 255 ; cf. i. 73. 
Ih. iL 41. 

^ Ih. i. 384-398 : 
liunianis auimal dissociale cibis. 


^ 15 ,: 

septima quacquo dies turpi damnata 
veterno, 

tamquam lassati mollis imago Dei. 

® Ib. V. 398 : 

victoresquo sues natio victa i)remit. 
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swarmed with monkish exiles,^ who had forsaken family 
and public duty for a life of prayer and solitary asceticism. 
The monks in those days were hardly judged even by 
their own co-religionists. At the funeral of Blaesilla,^ 
the daughter of a great Eoman house, who had with- 
drawn from the world and was believed to have shortened 
her life by her austerities, the mob of Eome broke into 
shouts of execration against what they regarded as an 
inhuman fanaticism. The aversion to the ascetic life, 
felt by the cultivated man of the world, is expressed in 
more urbane form by Ausonius in. his letters of expostu- 
lation to S. Paulinus. But that feeling probably never 
found more pointed utterance than in the Ihies of Eut^us 
on the hermits of Capraria. In the eyes of the pagan 
noble and Eoman patriot, they are wretches who wish to 
screen themselves from too observant eyes, who make 
themselves miserable to avoid misery, who, while they 
flee from the ills of life, are incapable of enjoying its 
blessings.^ EutUius had little conception of the force 
and destiny of the movement which he derided. 

In the practice of those arts which professed to con- 
trol nature and to forecast the future, in the excitement 
or obscenity of the theatre and the’ circus, the. heathen 
spirit found a shelter long after its public ritual had 
ceased. 

The belief in the arts of magic, divination, and astro- 
logy was probably the most living and energetic force in 
the pagan sentiment of the time. These practices had 
always been suspected by Eoman statesmen.'* The cul- 
tivation of them was condemned under the severest 

^ Until. Namat. i. 440 : quaenam perversirabies tarn stalta cerebri, 

jam se Capraria tollit. formides nee bona posse pati. 

sqnalet lucifugis insula plena viris. Of. the reference (518) to a friend 
^ Hieron. Ep,^ 39, § 5, dolet who has become a recluse, “perditus 
(mater) filiam jejuniis interfectam. hie vivo fonere civis erat.” 

. . . Quousque genus detestabile 

Monachonim non urbe pellitur ? * See Maury’s La Magie, p. 70 

® Rutil. Namat 445 
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that the rites were performed, but that they prcmui tm- 

availing.^ The pagan Zosimus affinus that i\w ata tif Itm 
Tuscans was decHned. In any Uia imidmt 
the persistent force of pagan superstition. 

The proposal of Pompeianus was a gross violatuni 
many laws, from the time of Constautine; TIw ecMi- 
sultation of a seer, diviner, or any professor of tiia inagii^ 
art, was made by Constantins an offence puiuahablo hy 
death.^ A similar penalty was denoiincetl against 
tribe of Eastern fortune-tellers by Valentiniaii ami 
Talens,^ and, in spite of the genenil toleration of heathen 
worship which characterised the rule of these KnipiU*<ir.?4» 
a ruthless war was waged with the secret arts, vvhic’li 
were suspected as lending themselves to ctnmpiraey 
against the Emperor.^ One law especially of tliat tinit\ 
relating to offenders of the senatorial class, ^ reveals what 
was probably a real political danger. The jierseention to 
which philosophers and professors of Ilt^llenism 
subjected in the reign of Valens may have hatl stniio 
connection with the later Neoplatonic miltivatiou tif 
magic and dark superstitions.^ Tim earlit^r AlexandriiH^s 
condemned the magic arts.^ But it is widl known that, 
in the later stages of Neoplatonism, the powt‘r to wiohl 
the forces of nature, and to predict the future, was nujro 
and more openly claimed. Eastiiig, prayer, and mystiicil 
elation were thought to bring tlie votary into eornmimicui” 
tion with the supernatural powers. The influences (»f tho 
stars on the fortunes of human life, which was deniiHl hy 


^ Sozom. ix. 6 ; cf. Zos. v. 41. 

2 a Th, ix. 16, 1 and 2. Con- 
stantine, however, permitted public 
sacrifices of divination ; qni vero id 
vobis existimatis condneere, adito 
aras pnbHcas atque delubra. 

^ Ib, ix. 16, 4, sileat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. 
Etenim supplicium capitis feret 
gladio nltore prostratus, etc. 

^ Ih. ix. 16, 8. 


^ Aninu Mart’., xsvi. S. 7m. iv. 
18 given au idea id' the gniirndn nf 
the Emperor'n af 

practices. 

« 0. Th, ix, 16, 10, “lie 
toribuH malefuui tmP 

’ Maury, La Mitijif, p. I'Ji. 

® d\4ii'xamiris^ 

ii. p. nr», wh«5re the opistioiiii 
Porphyry are set furtli ; of, li. HT. 
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Plotinus, became an article of faith, with many of his 
successors.^ In the hands of Maximus and Chrysanthius, 
and the men who surrounded Julian, Neoplatonism lost 
its philosophic purity and elevation,^ and tended more 
and more to absorb the more materialistic conceptions of 
paganism.^ The theurgic virtues, miracle and magic, 
overshadowed the detached and lofty idealism of the 
earlier Alexandrines. S. Augustine,^ with his keen 
practical sense, strikes at this degraded Platonism as 
the very heart of the heathen position, and particularly 
at its doctrine of daemons, which was the founda- 
tion of the belief in incantations and magic. The 
daemons were the powers acting as mediators between 
the gods, who dwell apart in the highest heaven, and 
mortal men.® Along with certain divine qualities, the 
daemons have all the passions of humanity ; ® they are 
irritated by neglect, or soothed and propitiated by gifts 
and sacrificial rites.*^ From them comes the knowledge 
of the future by augury and dreams, and the power to 
command the elements, by occult arts, songs, incantations, 
and potions. The noteworthy thing is that, in con- 
demning this baleful superstition, the Christian often 
showed that he had quite as much faith in daemonic 


1 Macrob. Somn. Sdp. i, 19, 27, 
et Plotinus . . . pronunciat nibil 
vi vel potestate eorum bominibus 
evenire. 

2 Vacberot, ii. 145, where the 
logical development of the belief 
in magic arts, etc., is traced from 
the fundamental principles of the 
school ; Plotinus and Porphyry 
recoiled from these consequences. 
But the doctrine of the universe, 
as a “sympathetic whole” bound 
together by affinities, inevitably 
led to theurgy on the one hand 
and magic on the other (Vach. ii. 
147). 

* Ih. ii. 148 ; cf. Eunap. vit. 
Tamhlich. p. 13 (Boissonade’s ed.), 


where lamblichus is said to have 
risen 10 cubits from the earth 
during prayer (cf. p. 15). In the 
life of Maximus, an image of Hecate 
breaks into smiles under the influ- 
ence of incantation (p. 51). 

^ Le Civ. Dei, viii. 14 sqq. 

® Vachorot, ii. 127 ; Maury, La 
Magie, p. 87. 

® De Civ. Dei, viii. 14, habent 
enim cum diis communem immorta- 
litatem corporum, animorum autem 
cum bominibus passiones. 

^ Ih. viii. 16, dicit (Platonicus) 
ad eos pertinere divinationes aug- 
urum, aruspicum, vatum atque 
somniorum, ab his quoquo esse 
miracula magorum. 
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powers as the pagan had.^ Constantins threatens with 
death those who dare to disturb the elements, or to call 
forth the spirits of the dead by magic spells.^ S. 
Augustine regarded these beings as spirits banished from 
heaven for unpardonable sin, who, by diabolic deceit, had 
persuaded men to give them divine honours.^ 

The law of 409 , ordering the expulsion of the 
Mathematici from Eome, and all cities of Italy, was 
probably suggested by Pope Innocent,^ to prevent a 
repetition of that painful scene of superstitious observance 
at which he may have had to connive. But the threats 
of Honorius,® while they may have driven many of the 
crowd of diviners and sorcerers into remote country 
places, utterly failed to extinguish the superstition, and 
men even in high station long continued to practise the 
forbidden rites with impunity. The leading members of 
the government, established by the order of Alaric, were 
devoted to the black arts. Attains, the new Emperor, 
was ready to accept a nominal Christianity; but he 
belonged to the crowd of sceptics, whose only real faith 
was in Hellenism and astrology or magic. When 
Alaric wished to send troops over to Africa in order 
to crush Heraclian, the adherent of Honorius, Attains 
relied more on the promises of diviners,® who told him 
that he could become master of Africa without a con- 
flict, than on the counsels of a serious statesmanship. 
Lampadius, the Pretorian prefect in this singular govern- 
ment, was, as we have seen, the friend and correspondent 


^ Maury, p. 99 ; Friedlander, iii. 
p. 468. The Christian doctors were 
only following the Hebraic tradi- 
tion on this subject. 

^ 0. Th. ix. 16, 5, multi magicis 
artibus ausi elementa turbare, vitas 
insontium labefactare non dubitant, 
etc. 

^ De Civ. Dei, viii. 22, quia de 
caeli superioris sublimitate dejecti 
merito inregressibilis transgres- 


sionis in hoc sibi congruo velut 
carcere praedamnati snnt. 

4 n. ix. 16, 12 ; Xos. v. 41. 

® C. Th. ix. 16, 12, non solum 
urbe Roma, sed etiam omnibus 
civitatibus pelli decernimus. 

® Zos. vi. 7, raw dk iirl rots 
IJidvreaiv i\Trl(nv iavrbv iKdiBoiis Kal 
dfiaxr}Tl T€pviroLT]cre(Tdaj. Kapxv^biva 
Kal rd Trepl diravra ireweicf 

fiivos, ic.T.X. Sozom. ix. 8. 
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u.«! tlio wiiol’i til tip* « liroimdfA in tim nvijionaoa of ?moni 
mid tlio immitiinn of thmmon.i/*^ Only a your or two 
hoforo i}i»* tVill of i!io Wraiorn Kinjdro/ Lmnjuidiiuu an 
iifroinjilhifiiH .1 iiimi of lottorfi at llordiniu^, mtd onii id* tho 
iiiont lidiiiirod mnl ttwAml friotiflw of Hidoniuii, tho lu?iliojf 
of Aiivoriino. ooiiHiittoii II irotiji of Afrhuiii mirrororH lui !«.> 
tlio hour of liii flinitli, 

lit tin* rriitd Hjiorio «if tlm nrona and ifu^ ini|utriti*m of 
tliii itm < lirnfiim Fathorii ftir rontmiiiHiHl tlmi 

hud itii idrofigout mul ino.Ht oiiduriiiit hold on 
tli« |ioti|ilo. H. C lyi^tiiin luiid that ** idolatry wm tlio 

^ Aug, %, IPl. arto|Uini!ii 

» 7fM vi lidit, riiiti 

m4lo« Unnoid^titpf ri«, 

* lV*»’s|i »*l 4 13 !*, 4um * ?^id. AJp. II. 
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mother of games.” Diana presided over the 
scenes, the god of war was the patron of the ghuliatoriiil 
combats.^ When the bloody strife had clo.sinh a figiirts 
representing the powers of the niider world, gave tln3 
finishing stroke to the wretches who ware*, still 
The Komans, under the most Christian Kin|M!rt*r:^ 
Theodosius and Honorius, were still gloatitig ovc^r 
spectacles which their ancestors established to do hoiuntr 
to the manes of departed relatives.^ The aiiiphitheiitro 
gave a sort of consecration to the old savage instinet fi*r 
cruelty, as the theatre gratified the pruriency of 
desires. It is difficult for us to conceive the fiiHcinatiiiii 
which those awful holocausts of human Ufa exarcimal, m^i 
only on characters hardened by voluptuousness, hut rm 
the cultivated and humane.® A philosojdiic frhuid i»f 
S. Augustine,^ who was half inclined to be a C’hrisfciiifi, 
and who on principle detested such spt'ctacdes, onc'« 
allowed himself to be drawn into the fatal cirida. At 
first he resolved to close his eyes to the ghastly liorruni 
of the scene. Presently, at the applause raistnl hy muw 
crisis in the conflict, his eyes opened and would not Im 
mthdrawn. The fumes of the carnage seenuHl tn 
intoxicate his senses; he lost his identity, and het^iun^ 
one of the bloodthirsty crowd. He went away eager 
return. 


Men can find a justification for any estaliliMiunl 
institution, and these cruel displays were (hifciuled, evuu 
by good and eminent men,® as the virile amuswntiuta oF ai 
warlike race, accustoming it to make light of death. K** 
such defence was possible in the last years of tlu; Kinpin«. 
when the Eoman army was recruited and oflicered hy 

nec fluxum, iwo (niotl 
virorum molHret u»«| 

quod ad pulcm volnura 
tuuKjue mortis AfH’oiidorist 
* Aug. dmif, vi, H, 

Pliii. Tmj, as ; Cio, Tusn. ii, 
17, § 41, 


^ Tertull. de SpectdcuUs, 9, 10 : 
Apol 15, 12 ; cf. Friedlander, ii. p, 
216. ^ 

» Suet. Jul. 26 ; Yaler. Max. ii. 
4, 7 ; Liv. Epit. 16. 

■ I I^'!^gyr. Traj. 33, visum 
est spectaculum inde non enerve 



c'lL If //:v lAsr awFUCjis inrn the emp!rf. m 


CSeritMiiLn; am! wfiaii KuriuiiiH wtuiUl rniitihiit^ 
mill bury in iiny wirfat tu t'-ncnpn niilitary 

Yi't autl nttVruinatt^ nujli liiul 

litani tinlul’^Hl by ^nnpnruw with t-!u*ats rnvnlt- 

ing lilrori! Kv<ni ilm mul hnni hml 

ti» .Matirifj thi^: of a {iriiUitHriiit, winch jirnhiitily 

timi luiirn iif •'the mi4 tiger'* ituiu any tliiii ever 
exbli’tl Trujnii, witli t!ie ^ijijireval iif the huniiirie lliuy, 
liath after liia Ihirian vicinriea, j^ent dnwii i 0,000 
gladiatera iiitn flic art'iui/^ M, Aureliua, in tin* {.Hn*« 
fnrniiiiice nf anriii! i!ui)% gave ghidintnriiil ahnwa funiiiidh* 
and Ilf imiitiH! Ihmii, tliotigh in u j»erl‘nnrttn*y iitui reluctiiiit 
fk‘4iit.)ii. Iliit the were nflinuUnl when he turiiiHl 

iiwiiy til rciiil Hf fifii t|eni*Hf-iditvi in iln^ ainfOiitheiitrti ; 
Hint whim ti«* ciirelhn} the gladiuturi fur tlm Marcuinimnk* 
ward tnvn aaith with a aneer. tlmt he had liiiiiiniahed tlu^ 
j»!i*u:iun\i ttf tii>’ |H*Hj:ih^ in <-trd*-r te ninvtnl. them in 
p!u!iriu|fhv. Miagerur < 'nii-it iiuiim*. in tle^ year ef 

the ef Nieaeii, railed!, Ijv im lunhiguniti inlieid 

ttii .1 rruel Hiiiiii«niieiit in the !Ca.:iterii Km|iire. rUif, in 
i!i»^ Weii it Went un idniuit um-herlnnl. Vulentiniim, 
imleeih ferhade tliriifiana in ht^ nnidemiieil in the 
glattiaieriiil lei n jsiiniOniemi h^r erimed And, in 

IltiT* iiiemhen ef the Fahitine aerviee were id.'Ui e'lreiujiied 
tVeiii ihia fated iliit the tddt^r TheecliednH flid net 
iihuli'di file inhtnimn iijaaiairte-,^ wlieii he interdiett'd the 
jieieagiil %Viir:iii{i ef the jiiigiin teinjden. tn the kai 
yeiifM ef the fetirlli eeiiltiry Hyiiuniiehiiii had, at greiit 

^ Th. %ii, i;t, to. f* Th, tif. I '4, t, rtttr.itni «|w 

‘-t tv m ml ♦i**iip^^*nm 

|“J, IS. |4-4*'*ain 

* It Th I'll, III |1 I'-.I.JJIWJ f /I, Hi h 

■ ‘t"’ ' If- v>. t’s ; <r. »V. v>. y. 

* ik|4l.«liie H, Ani, A; vl mwMVNV^ uf 

e,#|»il4iit, 4ni. i\ r. 14. Vmm, *-»n m lli« 

4mmi. i', ait, Oel#? tn m. 14, i 

* M, 4a, Sf|||>.«| |«t|4||ina e |)|| ||i#i 4^10^ 

litu Tn»i K4«P-4 *b»l pmI Ukfl 

fc»| |4lil»l1r4|4ll'ii||» |4^*:« mi ^01, 
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trouble and expense/ arranged for a gladiatorial coiribat 
./at tbe games which were to celebrate bis sou'^^ pnotorship. 
But the band of Saxons who had been brouglit fnuii tho 
shores of the Baltic to grace the festival, refused t<i 
gratify the mob of Eome by a public exhibition of their 
fighting powers, and preferred a quiet death in thidr 
cells. In the year 404, the inauguration of the sixth 
consulship of Honoriiis was to be celebratcRl l^y the 
customary sacrifice of life. Prudentius pleaded with tln^ 
Emperor to abolish the ghastly rite,^ as his fatlier had 
stopped the sacrifice of animals at the altar. Tlie poet*s 
prayer was answered, not by the will of IFonorius, but by 
the martyrdom of the heroic monk, who Hung hiinstdi 
into the arena, and died amid the curses of the mob, 
whose cruel pleasures he had dared to interrupt. 

But even when the cruelties of the armia were*! 
abolished, the circus and the theatre maintaiutul for a 
long time their dangerous attractions. The Koman pansitm 
spectacles was of marvelloim l^ 
austere p^an/'S^mmia^^ relates that, nt a 

time when famine was threatening, and when forcugnor.^, 
including the ''professors of the liheml arts/ were 
ordered to withdraw from the city, three thotisatid daneing 
girls were allowed to remain. Long after the time <if 
which Ammianus wrote, the pagsion for the lubricity of 
^the stage defied a^^^ authop^y influence of 

Orosius atidf SalvianiiH ruganlcd 
the rneatre as a more serious danger than even the inva- 
sionsof the barbarians. S. Augustine bad to coriipl.tiri 
that tbe African churches were often emptied by the attrac- 
tions of these spectacles. Sidonius, late in the century * 


^ Sym. Eip. ii. 46. 

^ Contra Sym,.n. 1124 : 
pe iirlDem vetuit tauronim sanguine tinM * 
tu mortes miserorum hominnm proMbeto 
utari. 

® Amm. Marc. xiv. 6, 19. 

* Salv. de Ghib. Dei, vi. § 88. 


® Sid. Carrn. xxiil 264 mh, mp, 
Y, 286: ^ 

epbdmm eiiWinqiw 

aptaim ad cyathos farlt Tfmiiiiti 
suco nectaris ©aae dulcicirtjin. 

Of. Tertull. de Sped. 10, 17. 



i:ii. n ny LAST CONFLICTS IVITH THE EMPIRE m 

iliBcrihea doubtful exldbitions of mytbolt>gi(*ul pauio- 
iiiiiiu*. m if ibi^y were still in full life and vigour. 

The whole of the imperial legislation with regard to h 
ludora ahows at once the degradation of the Homan siagt^ , 
and the stubborn attachnient of the people to the / 
iiitleserihable enormities perpetrated in the name of art 
The wiirst mmiiil curse of the Lower Empire, the lu.^.redi-" 
tiiry idiaratder of nearly all callings, had left perhaps its 
deepest brand on the actor’s profession. Treated as the 
vilest of mankind, yet the indispensable ininisttT to the 
jileii^tires of the people, he was chained to his c*alling 
froiti gtuieriiiion to generation^ The Church fought one 
of its noblest battles to release these unhajipy slaves of a 
t^rtiel voluptuousness; and the hand of S. Ambrose is 
distinctly mmn in some of the laws issued during hie 
grtnit episturpait*.*’^ bishops of Africa, where ilm 

idhimuenis of tlu^. iheatn^, most powiufuUy felt® 

nev«‘r failed t«i» press the tdainis of humanity and morality 
oil the stolid UmioriuH. Hut their ellbrts seem to have 
l»een ill rewanlctl, i\n\ in 413, the Emperor <»rders tlie, 

** 1*ribime of I’leasurcs ” at Carthage to recall to their 
wretefieil trade tlio actresscH who had, by imperial kind* 
nessf* bi‘i‘n pre,viously relcuise^L'* Fmm the time, of 
Videiiiiuian I. (37 1) the Church had indeiul gained a 
grt.'iit victt»ry.^ Tim aefress who, in artimlo fnmiin, asked 
for, anil rtnuuved, the last Hae,ramcuts, was not in he 
drugged hmdc again, in tme of recovery, to ht*r liaiid'ul 
life. Hut the operation of the law is guarded by ciirtTtd 
|ir«-ivision;i. to pri^vent a feigned conversion depriving the 
jieojihf of an attractive artiste.^ Even tlie law, which was 
{iroiaildy extorted by tlie energy of S. Ambrose in 330, 
provtihiM iliat ac;tresses, who have not professed (.'hristianity, 

^ iL Th, 7, 4 ; w. 

iiinl WaIIou, 

// ill. 

’ Cltttlttffyy'i 0. 77t, 

MW. 7t 4 . 


® Halv, </#• (Jnh, ^1. I tin. 

^ (K Th, XV. 7 . llh 
^ tk XV. 7 , 1 . 

® Smi (iudfifniy'M i, v. p. ilC, 
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shall' have no release. And the law of d81 ciuii- 
mands that if an actress, by professing Christianity, Ims 
secured her emancipation, but has relapsed into vieat 
she shall be recalled to theatrical servitude for ever ; aiitl 
the cold, cruel, hardness of the language of this law 
shows an inhuman contempt for a class whom sotdetj 
doomed to vice, and punished for being vicious.^ It 
would be amusing, if it were not painful, to notice tlie 
care with which the Emperor regulates the dress of 
actresses,^ with but little care for their morals, luilosa 
they can steal into the Church by means of the sacra* 
ments. The Emperor’s sense of dignity, or perhaps a 
lingering consciousness of divinity, causes him, in 894,^ 
to banish all pictures of theatrical performers from the 
neighbourhood of his own ‘^sacred” statues. Ihit tho 
theatre and the circus were too dear to the people to ht! 
crushed by any authority but the growing power of thti 
Church. And even the Church found it a hard task to 
crush them. Salvianus is rhetorical and he has a 
pris. But on matters of notorious fact his testimony 
must be accepted. And he assures us that Christians 
were indulging in the madness of the circus and tins 
wantonness of the theatre, when the arms of the Vandals 
were ringing round the walls of Carthage and Cirtti ; and 
that the applause of the spectators was mingled with tiu.% 
groans of the dying and the battle-cries of the besiegers^ 


see (:rodefroy’s note. Ih. xv. 7, 8 
detracta^ in pnlpitmn sine spe ab- 
solutionis Tillius ibi eousq^ue per- 
maneat donee anus ridicula, senec- 
tute deformis, nec tunc quidem 
absolutione potiatur, cum aliud 
quam casta esse non possit; cf. 
^useben, Jahrbilcker der Christ 
Kirche, pp. 68, 91. 

0. 1%. XV. 7, 11, his quoque 
vestibus novennt abstinendum quas 


Graeco nomine a latino Cnisfai 
vocant, etc. ; cf. xv. 7, 12, his illuU 
adjicimus nt mima© publico hahitu 
eanim virginnm qua© Deo dicataii 
sunt non utantur. 

3 Ih, XV. 7 , 12 . 

^ Guh. Dei, vl §§ 60 ^ 71 ^ 
iragor, ut ita dixorim, extra murf»i 
et intra muroa praeliorum et ludi. 
^orum, confundebatur vox nioricii- 
tium voxque baochantium . 




CllfAl^TKil III 


a ANii immim im Tim cAi^TcriiK or homk 

IIiTtiEitrii Wii hiivii with tha of 

udmi InillliHt for iiiort* than a hiuuliud ytmrs, 
to tiio ojH'ii {iraet-ioo at hoathoii rite, Forsaau- 

iitiii of riiiy tijiiiiitiii or practica, howoviir 

liy jiltoor fon't% m not a {ilouHaiit aulijcot of oontomplatioii 
iu tlio iiioiirni otiiid. Aiui it Is with a hs^lirig of roliaf 
tliiit Wo liirii fnoii iiio- thniits of t*xihi and douth in tha 
iiiiti laws, to tho iiniro potmit otlorts tif (liristiau 

diidi-t’fii' to f:*oii.i|uar tlio iiioraiiuni morrd utni intolloiiuid 
Imliiii of MO liiiiiiy goiioratious of pui^an dt?vo{.i(ni. Wo 
liuiy think that in this oontrovarsy rhoUjria. soniatimos 
dtiosilntj tor tlio raiusoiun^ is ofUni sopldsticml, 

tliiit iho fiirf44 of history lira aoluurad and ptirvartad to 
survo ii tMiutrovarsial jairjiosr. Vi-t it is a grant atlvamui 
iu II r*4igions struggh-% wha.n tha appaid m to raason 
riiihar ihnii to itiara foraa ; imd wts may wall haliava that 
t4ia C/i/y </ t/ai/, iimi avan tha traatisa of Orosius, had iiu 
inlliiariaa on miiny piigaris wlio wara olulurata in tha faaa 
of thraiitaiiifig aitn’is, Tha Ihuparor might aompid a par- 
fitiudory aonformity to tha will of tha Stata> ; H. Aogustina 
prolndily won inniiy a wavariiig, rasthw spirit to tha idi‘als 
of tliii Chundi wdiiah was to dtimiuata tht^ futura. 

TItti laipiura of ihaua liy Alario. produaad a jirofound 
allhat Oft thf^f riiifoti both of (dirintinn and pagand 

I r«*r 0^ p||V*^*t I lirofitian vuluiiant ulim who . . .. 

S, I y* a««i in i|wi «iua«kudi itn 
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Following so soon upon the confiscation of the temples 
and sacred revenues by Honorius, it gave fresh poignanc y 
to the feelings of numbers who were still attached to tho 
old faith, who had suffered in fortune by the^ invasion, 
and many of whom had fled into remote exile. In© 
bitterness of the religious conflict was intensified, and 
the causes of the unexampled catastrophe becanio the 
subject of the last great controversy between the opposing 
creeds. From the time of M. Aurelius, the pagan con- 
troversialists were in the habit of attributing ptildic 
calamities to apostasy from the national faith.^ On tbe^ 
occurrence of a famine or pestilence, the mob broke into 
threats and execrations against the Christians. The war 
of sophistry had gone on, with ever varying subtlety, 
according to the fortunes of the Empire at the time. 
The true Eoman was inclined to judge a religion by its 
material results.® His gods were expected to be of xim'^ 
to their worshipper, who purchased their help and favour 
hy sacrificial gift and observance. He could not xinder- 
stand the Christian theory,^ that calamity might be sent 
by Heaven for the good of the sufferer. Hence, he 
naturally attributed the growing troubles of the Empire 
to neglect of the ancient rites; and, when tlie last 
unimaginable horror came, — the sack of the city, whiclt 
he fondly believed to be destined to endless dominion, 
the votary of the old gods found an irresistible argument 
against the pestilent superstition which had first suppressed 
his worship, and so soon afterwards had, by its impiety, 
brought the imperial city to the dust. 

It is perhaps difiGLcult for us to conceive the impression 


animus mens occidentalinm pro- 
vinciarum, et maxime nrtis Romae 
vastatione confusus est, nt, juxta 
vulgare proverbium, proprium 


quoqne ignorarem 
oinque tacui, sciens 

lacrimamTn. 


vocabnlum : 
esse tempus 


* Hieron. 128, § 4, proh nefas, 


orbis terramm ruit. . , . Urhs 
inclyta et Romani imj>©m catnit 
bausta est incendio. Nulla mt 
regio quae non exulea Eoiii&iioi 
habeat. 

® Tertull. Apol. 40. 

3 Zos. iv. 59 ; Sym. Met. 8. 

* Me Civ. Mei^ i. 8. 
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which tlw', (‘lijiture of Rome made on both tlie Inmthen 
and the (.,'hrisiiaii wtuid. Even the rude barbarian, 
bred till tlie Ihiiuilie or amid the forests of Thuringia, felt 
a atraiigo awe. that city, so distant, yet so. omnipresent 
in its ptiwer, which to his imagination, in her world-wide 
thiiidiiitiii and marvidloiis vitality, was a superhuniuu 
force. We know how Alaric,. while he felt himself 
tlriiwn nil by an irresistible spell to sack the Eternal 
City, still aliiiost tremhh»d at the prospect of success,^ 
and how, as he drew near Rome, lus (lotha wore scattered 
ill |iaiiic ly the lightnings that sliot round tlie walls of 
Nariuit^'^ The barbarian was impressed chiidly by the 
jMiwer of Rtime in imjwsing her laws on the world. But 
to the Itomiin, wliether Christian or pagan, she was also 
the heir of (Iretaan the, sisit of culture anti letters, of all 
humanising inttuenci*s for more than five centuries. She 
was to PrmlmitiuH ami drosius, as well as to Claudian 
ami Uufillns. tlm benetleont power which had been the 
imiilier pracefiil arts, whhdi Inul made id' so many 
warriuf; races one couutry, which had spread peace and 
itnier wficrever her eaghei l!ew/ And tlie belief In her 
eternity limt his*t»mc an umimmtioned article of faith. 
The uniformity of law, language, and atlndnistration, 
width sjU’tsid with such quiet power over all gtaigraphical 
barrii^rs, seemtHi to have lanatme part of the ordttr of 
nature, as irn^sistibh^ and as enduring as the laws of tlm 
iiiaitu’ial worhl 

Tti tlie ndmls tliendbre both of (diristiaii and pagan, 
the licw.i of the ciipturii iif Ihmm by Alaric. came as a 
great iimrid shock. In the sack of the city Christians 
had fared no better than unbelievers.’^ Their houHes Itad 

* it. ; SMr|% vii. 10 ; tif. fCI, SS, ISS ; t’f. H. *mt- 

OliiUii, OVI, burnt iiM IwMitig ut tbe <d 

* ^fto. V, 41. iCuiiHs P/f. I»7, i fujutur urtm 

^ i*i'iidr.t}|. Pi/m, ii. Iltc ; tjuiiw OUMm refiit «»rbtuit ; t’C Frtrcl- 

ljrc«, V, C, I ; C|.'ei*i. ii. |>, 4. 

lit. : iCiltsI, NtCUiU.. e * i, U. 
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been burnt or pillaged, their daughters violated , luaiiy 
of the churches had^ been despoiled of their sacreti 
treasures.^ The faith of many Christians was rudely 
shaken. But far more crushing was the effect of the 
calamity on those to whom Eome was the hearth of the 
old religion, attachment to which was identified with 
patriotism. They had again and again warned the 
Emperor of the danger of forsaking the gods under whose 
protection Eome had enjoyed such long prosperity. 
Now their fears and warnings had been terribly eon-^ 
/ firmed. '' Eome h ad perished in the Christian tinuiB. 
The State had forfeited the protection of the gods, or was 
suffering from their anger. The cultivated epicurean, 
who had little sympathy with either pagan or Christian 
enthusiasm, contributed his doubts to the cause of the 
ancient religion. If he believed in any gods at all, ho 
did not believe that they interfered in the affairs of men. 
But as a patriotic Eoman, he may have thought the miw 
spirit of Christian renunciation, which made men indifferent 
to the earthly commonwealth, and in a world of fierce pan* 
sions and wild forces acted up to the ideal of the Sermon 
the Mount, was responsible for the national humiliation.^ 
The province of Africa was still, in spite of its long 
Christian tradition, a stronghold of heathen superstition ^ 
or cultivated scepticism,^ which not all the eloqueuice 
and energy of S. Augustine,® backed by the persecuting 
force of the State, had been able to overpower. The 
invasion of Alaric and the capture of the city drove 
crowds of the Eoman aristocracy to seek a refuge in tlie 
towns of Africa,^ It may readily be imagined how, 


^ Pe Cvo. Dei, i. 16. 

2 As to the precise amount of 
damage done see Gregorovius, Rotm 
in the Middle Ages, i. 169. 

® Gf. the letter of Marcellinus to 
S. Angustine, JSp. 136, § 2. 

^ Aug. Ep. 232 ; cf. C. Th. xvi. 


® Aug. 16, 23*1. 

^ 97 ; cf. Ejk 93 ; note 

43 of this book. 


h p. 


^ See the description of tho way 
in which they were receivocl by 
Count HoracUan in Hierou. Pp 

mo, § 7. ^ 
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when tlit^y iirriveii with tluiir ex<‘ittul talen nf tlie dern^em- 
iitiii the im|ierial eity liy the gi'ief and iudigna- 

ticiii hriike furth, hnw aid hiitriul, territied into ^silence, 
woulil lit* kiiulltHl tincii iiinre, how aeeptitad acquit^Heeiice 
in the new nyimt waiuld have its oUl douliti revived, 
ijiit! uf the i^nnit hiiuily of the Alhiui/ a non 
ill that iilil hniithen pontiff de.siudhed hy 8. J'erome, and 
hiiii^idf a piH^aii of tlie i^^eutler Hort, waia in 412 in a 
c'tiiiipiiiiy in whkdi the dlscordH of philtisophy and the 
tdiiiifiji of i'hrbiiiiiuty were canvanmui. In partieular 
Volii?niuiti,H proposed tiui tiuention,^ whether the precept 
iikiiit turtitii |4 thti othtJ.r cheek to tlui amitiW could ha 
riH‘<!fiidhHl with tlia policy <4* a dtuninaut iHtiitc, whether, 
ill fact, CdiriHliiiiiity wan not the ciinm of the dccadonoa 
of Itoiiic. The (liHctcision wm reported to H. Augustine 
hy MiircoIIinua^ a friend tif Vulusianus, and tlrovv from 
the hialuip liu r!al'»nraU* rcply.*^ dim letter in which 
Augu.^tiiu* strove to remove tint ihmhis of Volusianua and 
Ida friends h;ti a gnsit interest an coiUaining the gtu’in of 
tlii^ famtniM work which Augnntine coinuuuu'ed in tlie. 
lolhiwiiig year.* llie CJoapch he says in effect, in not 

opposed to war wngetl justly ami mercifully. So far 

from its tiocirines bring imstile to tin* atahility tif tlu? 

Stati*. if they were praeti.ied by puhlie- aervantH and 
eiti/ecH of t’Very ilegrim, tliey wtnthl pnwti tln^ salvation 
of the St aits Tlie decay the lioinun commonwenlih 
Itt^gan long hehire the eoming of Christ in tln^ deimy of 
the old Itoiiiaii morality, in the aprisui of viinality and 
litteiiee, whuli are denerihfsl in ncathitig terms hy heathen 
iiioraliHta and satirists,^ Whiilmr, he uska, miglit not 

this iiilr of human «lfi}iravity have borne ua if there IumI 
not hciin phmted above it all thtf (JrosH, hy eliiiging t<j 

^ Si/m. ; Ilii'rmi. tin th« 

Mp* l«7, I t. yt’ios -ini'infii A. Att^. RHmd. u. 

^ Ann. k|i, Kill, fie, 43, 1- 

* !k. 13^, I III. ^ gtiMlr-i Sitll. it. Ju*h i\ St 

* niirrt, Atf, tl*i c <) arli»*tii ftr. 
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which we might save ourselves from being swept into the 
abyss? In this morass of vice, this decay of tlia 
ancient discipline, there was need for authority from on 
high to bring home the lesson of voluntary poverty, 
chastity, benevolence, justice, concord, real piety, all the 
brightness and strength of virtue ; and that not merely 
for the virtuous conduct of this life, nor to secure com- 
plete harmony in the earthly commonwealth, but also to 
obtain eternal salvation and admission to a celestial 
commonwealth which shall know no end, to whose 
citizenship we are joined by faith, hope, and charity. 
So, as long as we are strangers and sojourners, we nuiat 
endure, if we cannot amend, those who wish to establisln 
the State on the foundation of an impunity of vice; 
whereas the early Eomans founded and gave it greatness 
by their virtues. They did not indeed possess a know- 
ledge of the true God, to guide them to the Eternal City. 
Yet did they hold fast to a certain inbred probity, whicli 
might suffice to establish the earthly city, and give it 
glory and safety. God thus desired to show in the 
wealthy and glorious empire of Some how mucli availetl 


the civic virtues, even without true religion, in order to 
make men understand that, when that was added, men 
might become citizens of another state, of which the king 
is truth, the law is love, and eternity the bourn. 

The City of God dedicated to Marcellinus, was begun 
in 413, and not finished till 426,^ four years before the 
authors death. It has some of the faults which we 
might expect from what S. Augustine tells us of the 
distractions of his daily life ; ^ hut its vastness of range 
and conception gives us the measure, not only of the 
writers gemus, hut of the force of the enemy to be over- 
rown. All that wealth of learning and subtlety of 

^ Retract ii. 43. . 

“ U quod opus per aKquot.aauos mLT Tpli 

me teuuit^eo quod alia miilta inter- « 

ciirrebant, quae differre non opor- 
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iliyqiii.Hit4yu woiilil tit it havt* be-rn WiiNtiul by a biuiy and 
priirtit,‘,’il iiuiii in lniinp!in|,t mit ifa* iaubnra uf an exjdtnltHl 
Sii fur aa ilut work ia jioloniicml* it in an 

arraiilt, in tbo tmi iipim tht* {lulituml viow tif t!io 

iuiiiia.li I’rdiittMii, uiai, in tint iioxt» taj tho pliittiHofihiriil 

to rr‘tui!nliiafo. it Tint taivunwtinooa %v!uuh 

tlit^ work ;iro tlt\Mi‘ribiai in it^ ojuaiiiii^ piigoa, 

frtirii wlitrh tvo oiiii raaily rtwavo ilw iiobato« wlitoh tho 
liuiiiiliiiiinti of tlio groat oity oxtuiod. Tho fall of Itoino, 
Aiignaf-iiio, tluo to tlirij^iiiuuiy ? Why* tlio 
riiiii|iii‘!a;»r mai;4 ii niul ntapootod tlio iiUnri of 

ilio t ‘hriaiiiiii baailioiw ; ^ whorona your gnat poat tl«t« 
atTibiM triiiiii ahuighiurod ui tha nlirino* whitdi ooiiUt not 
jirotr'i't fuiiL*^ Why lutvo i!i*' (diriatiana anObnnt m wtdl 
aa ilio jiiigaiia, <io vou auk {lofanao antTuriag in a 
liilTi'r-init. thiii’t to a ll'iriatiaiii and a pagan.’^ To tJio ono 
if, I i In thu oiliur if. loa-v bo jovoUM, a idiaritiiio- 

iiiiiit tVif tii.i I'MHii, l‘bu hiutnry of lioiou o* full of frinjt'.‘i 
aiifi i*ulaj!ii! ir-i wiurii iho yoda havo lotitur oaOiod ur 
ja'rritiifori. Ibiw lotvt'* tiio old !|4«ia guardot} UisnnW 
Ho t.fi** iiiuiiiMrir.i of ihr* < ’audiiio Kork.-i arid i‘aonii«\ mid 
niiiiiy aiioiloT dav of uatanuty and lif^apiur, uugooiii no 
doiil^..' about i!ifn.r powiH* t»r will to guard hor I Ttn* 
I mill 11 * ffio old .ndigioii did not givo roal pro,^|iority,*^ 
for It •■H,iif..in!od idointmia whiub won^ fata! to rluirin'tor 
aiitl haj.»i»iiiO‘r;. And ron<|iiiMt, lumupporird by jtiaijrr, 
iiiiiy niilv bri'yualago on a largo- aoaloj Vot lion* H, 
Aiigii-^tii}*' iroin.i oially of a patriotio iriooniinlrnoy , Ho 
i;i, aftii" all* 4 trU'^ Iboiiaii at hoart. llo i.i protnl of iho 
grnii |»a.ii of lo'iiio* and of th- i.|nalil.io,H \vliitdi bad givon 
h*T bii’ j‘.!fios‘ 111 ifio wnii l Hoi! inado fh*dot^ of lln* 


I im i *o’. / I, I 
it 

if‘ i. r, 
ll‘, 0 y. 

* i- I ltl, 

^ /r 111. Ii 


* /«, iv, I, jiiiltf.ia 

4'Mti ^ I ff, iv r., Ir . Ilf |0 , 

V. t, -1. 

' i - v< I liO MSt-nifim 
t-osi- j^; :Oii lo'si anal jot 
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Latin race to estabHsh an empire which should weld the 
nations of the world into one people. ^ The Latm race 
chose honour and dominion for its portion, and tlie}' 
the reward which their purely civic virtue desorvaiL 
But the heathen daemons had never brought good to 
Home, as they had never warded off evil from her. 
They aided the cruel Marius to reach a seventh coils ul- 
ship ; ^ they allowed the pious Begulus to be put to tho 
extremity of torture.^ If they did not save tlie 
from being taken by the Gauls, ^ when Boinau virtue wuh 
at its highest point, why should we fancy that tho 
neglect of their rites has caused the capture by tlio 
Goths ? And yet S. Augustine attributes to theae 
daemons vast powers for evil, while he will not uIUjw 
them any power for good. They promised success to 
SuUa,^ but they never, with their powers of provisimi» 
tried to avert his crimes. Their power or exani})Io 
corrupted the ancient virtue of the Eoman people l>y 
legends,® which were lessons in cruelty and lust. Thtur 
worship has created the horrors of the amphitlieatre anti 
the stage.® In their name the empire of Eouic luis lautu 
swelled to an unwieldy bulk by incessant wars. .During 
the centuries from the peaceful reign of Numa to the 
accession of Augustus, a single year in which the gaim 
of war were closed is noted as a miraculous cvent.^ 

While Augustine was engaged in preparing this liiial 
assault on paganism, his fifth hook being completed,^ a 
young Spanish priest arrived at Hippo about 414. ilm 
native country was being devastated by the Sueves and 


impem sui leges imposuerunt multis 
gentibns . . . Perceperunt mer- 
cedem suam ; cf. v. 21. 

^ De Civ. Dei, ii. 23. 

Ib i. 15. 

^ Ib. ii. 22, sed taiaen liaec nunii- 
num turba iibi erat, cum, longe 
antequam mares corrumperentUr'^ 


aiitiqui, a Gallis Konia (uipU <!t 
incensa est ? 

^ I b. ii. 24. 

‘/ft. ii. 6; cf. iv. 27, tiiuva 
docent, turpibiia gaudciifc. 

® Ib. ii, 25 ; cf. ix. 6, ix. ll. 

' Ib. iii. 9. 


® Ej). 1C9, § 13 ; cL § 1 uf 
same letter, and Ep. ICO, § 2. 
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VaiidiilH.^ Ili^ frciiu tluur muuvh uv viulnifti, aiui 

stiitglif. li ill Afrini, wliieh m yt^t wm 

Htih frtiiii tilt' iiivwiitr^, 8. wm iiirtu’k witli 

hin iirul nithiwiiLHm, mui to 

vtvxAi!}-' a lik44iritni! tuniijHKHitiim wiiifli ftlumlti 

iiri II kititl tif Ut thtt (Hiy vf ihui, 1lio 

tiidi w!iii‘}i wm iiaiigiml t<i Clro?^iu8 wim Ut roftito, by im 
of iiiHttiry* t.fitt jiiyfim iiaHtn'tioii tlmt fall 
cif Ikiiiio li <if hor abiiiitiiiiimnit tif fior 

cibt iltiitii' tiiifi biHii takni by a burljariiiii eliiof, 

-uiiil tiio bur |rru.4|m*ity hiia for thii firnt iiiiiii itioi 

with ,1 ttiijWt.romi ohn’k, Uiulor lior obf hIio liiiti an 
tiiibrt»kt*ii riiroi»r of muT-eM, roHuItiri*.*: in tho aMtatilbiliiimil 
tif in|tiiii iiiifl a Hofi'iio anti britintifnl oivili-iatinn 

'-.Viirm tif ni*trj4t*4 who in fomm* winv th‘*trHfliHt 
anti th^;a:^!lllof! by **ufiii.iinal iVini i, It v\ only a ftnv ynara 
ainra tlio rfli'Otin of tbo Xii'/oir»nif wan nni’lr biutlirn,; <ni 
ill! thmiiuri ; aial wiftiiii !ifi.i*on yt*arri from fbi' of 

l1looth'l^^U|■■'s iii‘ 4 ,royor of f.b«* tuinon! faith, ili«* bithorto 

iiiviotult* Mnit of bofiiaii yovn'iiiunit luta In^i'n tfraonriifn!. 
" ihirno hao }irri:fo*‘4 in, tb** t’hriifian tiiia’.i," 

l1io "ttij|!i <4* tH’toiin.' Inal a yroat |Ht|ai!iu*ify in ibo 
Mithib' aiat fmn 'junifi iiiutlorii fi'ititvi it baa iwFivml 

too thiiii'riiiy iiotiro ini I bo firat atl«nn|it Itt ft mini a jibilo - 
liojiby tif liiiitny. lliia tlofa-njitam of it i‘an only bo 
Hoooj’tril, if by t!io wtini'i jibihoaijihy <4* bnilory ** ii 
nioaiit an arbitrary inni niHTUioal hainlliny of tho laota to 
aiiif, an#! ^iruo'i fboory, or a fiinnorary t.booioyiojil |itir 
|ioMir < lro:iiii:i biiiivlf W"«ml4 hardly ha\»» oluitnnl for 
liin Work any ..airli obiiriiotor, Hia ro.aoaivhr-i wa*r»' init 
vtiry jiroioiiiah Ilia iiiithoriiioji afo prohaldy Innitoil to 
till* llihio, lavy, ‘Taoiiiri^ AnvUmniH^ Jiritin, iMitropnia, ami 


* 14a!.. -51 lltJ, 4t4?4.,' 

|»r.r Ilia|i4iii%jj 
, tiiio, Hi.. !*, *1 
^ I'mr. |||.r! td-A, *.<l rilAwiliis., 


* Allrs-sa * t?**'-.aisii liiiiit 

l%f*'4 aifst AiiOi'* ''44*»iit, ’I'li'R Mrra 
.noiit ili0 mp itniso- 

r 4, u ft, |/a, 
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perhaps S. Jerome’s version of Eusebius’s Chronicle.^ He 
was not writing for a remote generation, with a theory of 
human evolution which would stand the test of scientific 
criticism. He was a man of his own age, thoroughly 
convinced of his thesis before his researches began, 
thoroughly practical, and not over-scrupulous. He cares 
nothing for the inner springs of historical movements, so 
far as they are merely human. The chain of natural 
causes has no interest for him. His eye is fixed on the 
external fortunes and vicissitudes of the great races who 
have occupied the stage of history. It is fixed also 
rather on their calamities and reverses than on anything 
which might mitigate the tale of ""mourning, lamentation, 
and woe,” which has been the portion of the human race 
before the coming of Christ. His business was to collect 
in an ordered narrative from the annals of the past, before 
the final triumph of the Cross, aU the tales of misery 
from war, famine, and pestilence that the human race had 
suffered, all that was startling and desolating in floods 
and volcanic fires, all the horrors of monstrous crime. 
He is convinced that the carnage and ravages of war, the 
stress of plague and dearth, the convulsions of nature, 
were more tremendous in the pagan times.^ Nature her- 
seK, hke the temper of the Goths,^ has grown milder with 
the advent of a purer faith among men ! In the process 
of proving his thesis, Orosius treats mere legend with the 
same respect as authentic" history. The exploits of the 
Amazons ^ are as useful for his purpose as the invasion 
of the Gauls of Brennus. In the long catalogue of 
deadly wars he magnifies the numbers of the slain, and 
seems almost to exult in the carnage of pre-Christian 

^ He mentions other writers, but ^ Tra&f. The world in 

probably only at second hand. He 414 is as it were only nocturnis puli- 

kaew little of Greek authorities : cibua titillatus 1 
cf. Momer, Ae Oros. mta^ p. 50, and 

Peter s Dit Gcsch/ichtlichc Litt, Hh&r 3 j ii, 19. 

die Edm. Kaiserzcit^ ii. 158, 255. ^ Ib. i. 15, 4, 
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im 

liiittlt»fii‘Id!4. llt» hiL^ m'ltlaiii II wor4 U* nay nf t-lie 
f<ir wliiiii fht* virtiiiiH ft*!!. T\u* yInrii»N t»f |H‘n<u‘fu! 
liavo no iiifonait for Iuh tbtormimal, historical pt^ssiniLsrii. 
11icrc m not a wtiril of the sploriilour of tin* of 
rt^riclcs.^ I toiiiostlioiiioi^ is only rofornMl to us au tn^utto* 
ptni’liastil |iy rorsi:i.!i oohl.*^ It is tliOirult t<» coucoivo 
tliiit stit‘!i II ciilIiH'laui iif l!io oloomiost opisoilt^s in liistory 
or iiiyt.li, si*!i'-rtt‘d ftjr a sint.,^lo tsnitri^vorsiul jmrficoa* which 
is ovi*ry iiplturoiit^ slionhl have infliictiml any iniiul 

ill the IfuriitHl Hill,! oirdo of tho piptun fritnitls 

of Hywniiiiditis. 

Clfiisiiis ooiioiitiitly <*oiiip!uins of the douhlii 
tion l»y wtiich tlio pai^iiiis ina*^iii!Usl the prosperity anti 
glory of rasi iiiitl the tlisar4t»rs of thtnr own liuy.*^ 
1’ho rhiir-s.o is iirohahly triu^. I’ho iinmiHliuio iif 

the ifiviisiiifi luay have easily heeii puinttnl in tot> Mvnnhrt' 
eoloiuM, l‘!ie raptiiro of Komo ho disonlrnni nion’s 
iiiueoiiiif infis. SI, si awoke sneli liitteriiess of party 'foi^iug, 
il'uif. II tsil'iif »‘■lfil^lafe of the fa<’ts was hunily poMsililf’,, 
Urivuii'i, however, is guilty e»f the omssest exag*teritfioii 
till the other sidrv In hi I retros|ieet he surveys tin* 
hislory of ilie worhi from tfn^ i‘reation, with a (teftwmina- 
titin to see nothing that thavi not liuitl ihielf itt his tmntrii 
viUTiia! piirpuie. It is tiharaeieristie tif tlm pemiliar 
iinaiioii ainl f.isriieits of this wt»rli that, in painiing the 
hh»o4y wan tif the re|,^al periotf,* tlie niune tif Nniiia in 
never iiiimtioiifnt, The ntwk of th»^ city hy Breniuis^* was 
far more tmishle inni tiieiiruetive than her eaiiture hy 
Alarhs Hanily ii lloiiiaii senator eseuptMl tln^ viohmeji of 
the t hulls. flar4!y oiie lost his life at the hantis cif the 

Ill ohi times Hiiuly was eoiisinnily hint wimte 

w m ■* ^ *1 t 17 ; iv, 

g«it»,ira|, wUk L *U, ^ ii. 4 ; Muri*. |f. 37, 

t%s , rf. 4 ,4|ti|ii'4f '* ti. i\i, 

munmti^ t»* linfl ifrml ** /A, in U*, 13, ita vti f|itr*rti 

la'iifwrp ill poisp. 

*3 ill. 1*1, I. hi**' vix 
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by the convulsions of nature and the ravages of war. In 
the present quiet and prosperous times, even Etna, which 
once spread ruin in field and city, sends up only a column 
of harmless smoke to remind the world of its former 
energy.^ Eome was founded in bloodshed, and her career 
has corresponded to the omens of her birth. There is 
hardly a break in the monotonous tale of incessant wars,^ 
until the universal peace of the reign of Augustus was 
given to the world by the coming of Christ. In like 
manner, the fall of Athens, the overthrow of Spartan 
supremacy, the conquests of Philip and Alexander,^ are 
described with a determined exaggeration of the slaughter 
and misery which they caused. The absurdity, perhaps, 
culminates, when Orosius inveighs against those who 
complain that a cowardly brigand (it is thus that Alaric 
is described) has outraged a single corner of a world 
which is enjoying generally a secure tranquillity ! ^ The 
author occasionally shows some flashes of insight into the 
position of Eome, and her relation to the barbarian races, 
to which we shall refer in another chapter. But as to 
the main drift of his book it is difficult to acquit him of 
a deliberate distortion of the facts of history. 

These two works, of such unequal merit, are noticed 
here chiefly for the purpose of showing the latent force 
of the pagan sentiment which they were intended to 
disarm and silence.'"' Both S. Augustine and Orosius are 
fully conscious of the magnitude of their task, and of the 
strength of the enemy. It was not the ignorant supersti- 
tion of the masses, blindly clinging to the religious usages 
of their ancestors, which they set themselves chiefly to 


require, qui forte ut latens perierit ; 
cf. de Civ, D&ij iii. 29 ; Socr. Eist. 
Eccl. vii 10, says that many sena- 
tors were tortured and slain. 

^ Oros. ii. 14, Aethna ipsa, quae 
tunc cnm excidio nrbium atque 
agrorum crebris eruptionibus aes- 
tuabat, nunc tantum innoxia specie 


ad praeteritorum Mem fumat ! 

2 lb. iiL 8. 

® iii. 14 : ii. 16, 13 ; iii. 2, 10 ; 
iii, 13, 11. 

^ i5. iii 20, 9, et nos perpetuae 
recordationi baesumm putamus 
quod plurima orbis parte secura 
unum angulum fugax latro violavit. 
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tiLHi‘riHlit aiicl civiTiiirciw. t‘oiitrovtn\Hy m we 

liave ill a tjf letterin! men. wlume Hiutiultler* 

iiie ilciii|jf,H lilnml the j^nliej iif the relt^inua revulutitin u! 
TIieiiihi>hus» tla:4}ietl uut ainl ftnirnl e,tj»reHHhni cm the 
m|itiirr' tif !iti!iie in '110, fletli werkn an* aihlreH.Htul to 
the eilueatt^ii vIhsm, who ntill eluiti^ t<i fuutaruMm, eithm' m 
tlie aiieeHiral faitli of Uume, uiuler the pniteetioii of whieli 
her iireiit inkHioii Inul lH»en iiei'omjiliHhed, or im tau^liriniii|,t 
till! vetieriil4e niitl iinie^iiiativi^ .HymhohH iif the lofty aiui 
etiiiiprr'IieiiMive thiHiry of ihnl iiinl ilit^ Ihuverne. ex.jjouniletl 
Ilf tile ;-4e.h.ool of Alte'^iuulria* The nf (t ml thci 

liuili of the jiatriot an«l the philoHo|iher. It k 
johlro-etejl t.4i a elnati eiiimlile of lollowin^X fho moat aiilitlo 
reieimiioe, ne{|iudiitei! wiiii the hiatoiry an4 Huthinitioa of 
lioiiite or aaluraietl witli tin*. im^t.uphy:oea of Plntimia and 
Porfiliyry. 11ie ireoJiMt* of flro'do.H ia mhlreaMett only to 
tlie iiiixioUH and it luci none of tlo^ dejith anil 

riiliitt! and aulaj-tv of S. Amocit ine‘;-i orf*at work. Vet. 
even t Iro’iion »'oisIi| hnrdiy have been r*eid h\ anyone 
who hud. ii»4. liei ‘11 Iraintnl in tlie hi:‘dier <li:iei}.>line of the 
liOinitfl ‘lelioeli. 

From iiu.i jH.ant view the eontriJVerHy haa a jiro-' 
found iiit.i*ri*.Mt for the hiaiorian, It ia t.nn* tliat the vtiieea 
of tla^ e|iiiiitjuoii.a of jnieaiiiam reiedi m only, im it were. 
hy eetioei friun the jcuftert of their leinaihtnta. flimlly a 
w'ord huM roine t*.* ua dinaily from that crowd of jiIiiIo« 
Hojjhie Meejftie.i, eoiiu-er vuti ve dreannu'-a or t,levoteea, who 
eidhnl hirtli the* ftdl ?it.rein.d.}i of the gi’oat lii::ita'>ji id itijipo. 
It ia iittiiiiiit'd tiiui the af 0 \hI deu.lt a ihaithhloW at 
the eiiiiae *4 fiaeaiiijim mid. hy ita learniiat and. dialeetie, 
eotii'jileied tlo^ Wf»rk of anti-jiHuan had**hitit>n, Ita taam'" 
idorial liftjdiiMiry, wdiieh may irritat*! the mc«lern roatiim, 
wanild I'lrithahly, in itie heat, of eoidliet, he aa 
to tlie enemy aa ita aiumdt'r ai’itinintuta. If ita HpjiealH 
to liiatory to ahow the heljiltvianiw of th*^ to jir<'4.er,t 

their waindiijiiie^ra from evil fortune often neem to m 
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unfair and weak, its exposure of the moral tivil in tho 
ancient cults is irresistible. The absence of tiu' nu)riil 
influence in paganism, and the corruption of Honuiii 
character by the games and festivals which were saiu'tiiuied 
or enjoined by the old faith, is S, August ines nujst 
powerful reply to the argument that Koine owed her 
material success to her gods. Julian saw the inorril 
helplessness of the system, to which he gave a momentarv 
and illusive revival in the years when S. Augustine, was 
an infant. But Julian's life was short, uiul it may be 
doubted whether, if it had been longer, his eOurtH tii vXhtX 
a moral and philosophic renovation of paganism eoulcl 
have given real life to that which was rotten at t!m 
root. 

Yet, when we look merely at the narrowcu' issue, on 
which the momentous controversy began, tluTe is a 
strange feeling of pathos in reading the often sophist i<‘al 
recriminations as to the supernatural causes of a wtudd * 
wide convulsion. The ancient majesty of the impo.rial 
city had been violated, and the magic of that gnjat naiin* 
was vanishing amid agonies of regret. Some of the 
fairest provinces of the West had been occupied !)y t he 
German invaders. Four years after the coiuphd ion of 
S. Augustine s great work, the Vandals will have overrun 
Eoman Africa, and the saint's last hours will l)o cUsturhed 
by the roar of battle under the walls of Hippo.^ Tint 
mutual recriminations of Christian and pagan as to the 
rehgious causes of the great catastrophe may to some 
seem small and frivolous, in comparison with the intcreats 
which were at stake; to others perhaps rather course and 
materialistic in their conception of the office and value of 
re ^on. We have been trained to seek for the cauHes 
0 the fall of Eome in the exhaustion of the municii>al 
class under fiscal burdens, in had and cruel administru^ 
tion, m the decline of public spirit and courage. Soma 

^ Possid. vit. Aug, c, 29, 
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lii:4|t»rii*n.l t'liiii-i, tho.Mt* IunmI in tln^ of 

C ‘atlinlii* < liiirrli, iirr almnst n*acij U> take ilu? :u<Ii* 

ill tlu* <|iiarri'i, aji«I f.u limi iln\ caiU-Si^H tif lln‘ (Hsllii|KSii in 
tilt’ ii?4rri.ir spirif, uiiicli, hv wealth iiiul 

rt’fusiiii: !<» h-iau' the hnr-ieii.-t nf fivil .snf’iVty, tinileriuintHl 
its Miui 11 h! i*iniirov't*nhiil 

}*ii.rt esf r '; #>/ ti' (fiul will iiruhahlv have tlie fate of atll 
iif^inreil hy the nee'da or iJa.'-Hiuiia tlie iiiiniienh 
lltil ii.'i .’i|hrit.iiiil litnl r«ai,st'ruetivi^ aide, which lim lieytnid 
liic :u-n|ir nf this Work, wil! hf^ ii {»i‘rniitii.eut jHiaacHHitm uf 
ihi^ r-ie./*. If, |if|v| tiii^ irtim the itiiindane levtd ciii 
whii'li flii* relative fjiateriul iidvuutai|tea of ctihhLi 

are hjiluiietn! «a- lieretdy oirntnisteth KtiTidiy iH rwt 
preftii .j‘d hy the rhri.*:f tanhi (hid to anythin;^ eiirthly. 
I1te ,s|M.ritniil city uinuf doea not parsa away. It fitw no 
trjHifjrr.i, if dra.ws it;s rii irons fi'nin ull nu‘o.s a.ml {MHiploa, 
it tnithranrs aJI tl.»* faiihfui tai oil her raMe of tlio rivt*r of 
doatli, /'V, ,o/o r;o;. ns 

* H-si Ml. , Aurr^r, |i, fUi;r 
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SOME CAUSES Of THE VITALITY OF THE LATER PAGANISM 


The dialectic of S. Augustine is regarded as having com- 
pleted the overthrow of the pagan cause. Yet his 
assaults are directed against the old State religion of 
Eome, rather than against those cults of Egypt and 
Syria ^ which had, for more than two centuries, practically 
overshadowed the religion of Numa.^ Eroni a contro- 
versial point of view S. Augustine was right. Although 
the native gods of Latium no longer inspired much 
devotion, they were the recognised protectors of tlie old 
Eoman state. Their cults were intertwined with the 
whole fabric of public and private life. Even the 
Christian emperors, till the time of Gratian, assumed the 
office of Pontifex Maximus. The old sacred colleges still 
met for ceremonial functions in the reign of Theodosius.^ 
The festival of the Lupercalia, which was traced back 
to the Arcadian Evander, was, with all its coarse and 
savage ritual, celebrated down to the last years of the 
fifth century.^ 

In the fourth century the ancient religion of Latium, 
while revered and defended as the symbol of national 
greatness by the conservative patriot, supplied little nutri- 


^ He refers, however, to the cult 
of Mater Deum, i. c. 6. 

^ But the old rites and festivals, 
€,g. the Lupercalia and Ambarvalia, 
were sedulously kept up ; cf. RdviUe, 


^ Sym. Mp. i 51. 

^ Gibbon, c. 36. Cf. Virg. Aen, 
viii. 343. It was revived by Augus- 
tus (Suet. Octm. c. 31). Luporcf are 
found in Inscriptions of Mauretania, 
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iiii'iit fiir fill* tn'aviiu’.s nf tlu* I1u‘ iil<l 

lituiuiii wm a hard, uiirnav, uiH»KiniuHi.Vi‘. ayntiau 

tif ah.HinK'tirai iwul |H‘ratn.uHndinu, whit’h strove to ropre- 
Mi'iit ill it.:4 f'aiilliiHiii the plo'ucuiieoa of nature, the relutioiis 
of uuni ifi tlit^ or iht* rlaii, evt‘ry net aiul fetdiuj.^ imtl 
iiiintitaii in t!ie lift* of th«* imUviduuL But, unlikt'> the 

iiiytliologioji of llidliis niul thtt Hast, it liad no luitive 

lirini'tplfi of growth or iiihiptutitiu to altered iu*edH of 
soriety iiin! the iutiividual imag-inution. It was also 

idiiyiilarly hi awe utul mystery. The reli<dous 

spirit W'liiidi it cniltiviitod was forma!, timiil, and serujiu- 
loiisd It %\m liiuiiitl u|i With the everyday liU.HinesH and 
{irat'tieal Ide of soriety. !ta sacred collect's %vtwe not, 
esccpt ill the «*ase of the veatalH. mt apart from the 

world ; tto^y were simply a kiiul of magintracy for 

peiiVirmanee of <*oiiuin :uun’i*d rite.s and ftmciiona. 
When the wmiumy \viu\ over, tin* tadehraut returm*d to 
ordinary tnvir life. Hie old Ihuuun worship wua huMine.sH-' 
liki* tiini Tin* pod:i wt‘re [lartnem in a t*ontraet 

with, thidr werrddppton, and the ritiml mm characterised 
by all tlie hard and lit**ra! formalism of the le’^al syntem 
of Ihjiiie, The W4irddp|?er pt-riormed ids part to the 
letter W'ith tlie scriipiiloii:i mmctmeei requiretl in pleatl^ 
iiryi lieforo the |irae|,nf.’'* To allow* tlevotional feiding to 
trail -fori VIM the hounili prteierihed hy immi'inorial eimtom 
was mijienitiiiic'* Sindi a religion wan little eiilcuIaUai 
to HufiMfy rtone rail filial wim had come undi»r the spell of 
If reek pliiliiMiiphy iind the iriysitciam and ecstath*. devotion 
Ilf the Kant. 

11it* coiiMrrviiiive ami patriotic spirit wliich, an in tint 
case tif Hyiiitiiiiiditiii ami Flavianuii, tdnng to the old 


* iM li^i, iium. tiilfiid, 

iU " ! ; rr» 4 l*M, 

Ittlrii*!. I. 

ii^i. M.^m. i. :ti, 

* 4 '.’ , ISws, iiiM. I, lie* ; 

ft f!|rf^r«"i tlrJitulifin *if' {d^ 


Xfti. i¥tfr. I. 41), m mh 

* lV-U<»r, I*. Kyj; fltikaetr i, H 

* Uuhalif^r, i. ^11 
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national faith, as inseparable from the safety and dignity 
of Eome, was undoubtedly a serious obstacle to the final 
triumph of Christianity. But he would ill interpret the 
religious history of the time who should confine his 
attention to the official paganism. The paganism which 
was really living, which stirred devotion and influenced 
souls, was that neither of Latium nor of Hellas. It came 
from the East — from Persia, Syria, Egypt— the homes of 
a conception of religion which was alien to the native 
spirit both of Greece and Eome.^ These Oriental cults 
satisfied emotional cravings, which found no stimulus for 
devotion in the arid abstractions of the old Latin creed, 
or in the brilliant anthropomorphism of Greece. They 
aroused and cultivated, often to a dangerous degree, 
intense and ecstatic feeling. In their mysteries, if they 
did not teach a higher morality, they raised the worshipper 
above the level of cold, conventional conformity, and 
satisfied in some way the longing for communion with 
the deity, and assurance of a life beyond the grave. 
They had their modes of appeasing the troubled conscience 
by expiation, by ascetic abstinence, by the baptism of 
blood. In the sacred corporations,^ such as tlie Isiaci 
and Pastophori, they provided, what was the great want 
of the times, social help and mutual encouragement, the 
stimulus or the consolation of common interests and 
enthusiasms. Whoever will cast his eyes over the in- 
scriptions of the closing years of the fourth century will 
be struck by the number of dedications to deities of foreign 
origin — to Isis, the Sun, Magna Mater, and Attis, above 
all, to Mithra. He will find on these tablets some 
of the greatest names among the Eoman aristocracy, 
a Clodius Hermogenianus,^ a Elavianus,^ a Venustus,^ 


^ Boissier, Bel Bom. i. pp. 396 
j R^viUe, BA. zu Bom. watAT 
d&n Sev. c. ii. ; Duruy, ffist. Bom. 
v". 739 ; Rriedlander, iii. p. 444. 

* Renan, M. AuHle, p. 577 ; 


Boissier, i 417. 

* G.I.L. vi. 499, a.p.C. 374. 
^ Tb. vi. 501, a.:p.Q. 383. 

® Tb. vi. 503, a.p.C. 390. 
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!!. II VtvtiiuH Airoriu;*^ Prurti'xt-idus. If lit* 

|iitik54 iiiiii fhi^ iiiHc'riji! ittiw uf tlit* prciviuefA, ht* will dh- 
thiit, tliivk^ wurr4u|i:4 havt* Ih*i*u nirriinl bv Ut>mau 
triivi‘llf*r.4 cir tu Sjuiiii, llrituiii, to n*mt>t4‘ 

.•aiiipii mi tilt* t'tlgt* Ilf ilii* Afrli'uii ttr mi tin* Ithiiu* 

iiiiil Iviiitihf', Hi^ will uut-ita* tin nmuy tif 

I hat iht* |»t*tvai!i tnnmmniuu'atiHl haa held 
HiitTetl in ii iiii.rjiber ef theat* ctiUat that he liiw 

been prieat uf Miilira tin* uiieniuiiuTeth jirit'at of tlie Hun, 
priest cif iai.i, iiikI that ht* haa iHuibrmiHi tlie Tauriibnlium/ 
}it‘ will observe with iutereat that then* in n tune nf 
iiiMful ainl ilevuiit whieh lit* lunl not ox|>eettHl to 

liii.! 1,1 a inimm ejhtujdi. 11 h* faiuoua inomiment 
by laihiii Ar'oiiiii hatilinu to lier hnaband 
at'far reetirdiia* Iua iiiaiiy “UTulur uiid auennl hontmrH, imd 
[•t'!tda‘iititiv: hiii birth, loarniien ainl eiiltiire, M|jenk'i of hia 
i’oiitrfii jit for tlir-.i* iranaii'lit diatinrtiona, Hiai i.ht* hopt* 
of u bl.-,,:u:‘il rruiiioii iiifi-r death, And rauliiui. hi f«‘-rvi»ul. 
in !i**r prafiitide for t/ho love ant! roufidoma^ with whieh 
Itor hii'biaiji! ha/i mail*' lo’r a jiarlnor in all -UMToil thiii't’t 
f*raf'!.o III a roiiq-'ani<ai invrripfion, eoninH*nmni.ti'a 
htH with u:i the. aliartu' «d' hia imuuat- •a'on'hi, dovtitetl to 
lilt* frill jdo .Hera in*, a Irieml of the goda, pure in ininti lutd 
boJv. li»‘i.o‘Volmit iti all. 

I’hiMo VII if.,, wliii'ti were tim vital n*ntre of the huii 
'.generation of i.e.pmn-aii in the Weat, hml hmnd thfdr wiiy 
1.0 li’eiiio loii!^ lu'forr the tiiiperial perit»d, din* hliiatern 
eoi4i|ne.al..'i of llie lh*|adi!ie inad*^ fin? mainienauee of old 
hoinaii e 'o-hi'.i vein^'i I im jio.Mahle. In a <*if.y wtdeh wna 
iiirrfiir^ |iae** ot^ I'iii iiiuny raeoH, it wm-' ht»}»tile:w for 


« eti, I,. %I . 4 * 4 . :m} . rf, 

ih. IF*- 

//* ot. le;.. i:sJ I i Vlumr 
lu. m'o’t < 44 , 

-if-so' I l‘»i 'I 

) 5 |J ‘.Ml »»f 

o, ji|e. sfM’ o j'l iti ft / . i ii. : 


lli*t prMvn5‘'i-.%i ne->'0|aii»fe4 in Mtltir<% 

I'fi ifif.i aujt *|V 

i. m*. r#n 

« 'r. r 5 *iV*^rUi| *||' b^-H'r. irlrffnl 
r*». -iUi*! |»«riM'* 4 l 4 t ly (\ / vt. aot 

• ft/. ¥4 U'/N /'ll. 
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the most vigilant conservatism,^ however much ^ iuBpirctl 
with a suspicion of exotic modes of devotion, iinallj to 
shut them out. The attempt was made again and agiiin, 
and as often defeated. Toreign traders, foreign slaveys, 
travellers, and soldiers returning from long eani| Aligns 
in distant regions, were constantly introducing religious 
novelties which fascinated the lower class, always the 
most susceptible of religious excitement, and thi^n jione- 
trated to the classes of culture and privilege. I'lie (treat 
Mother of Pessinus found a home at Eome in the 
Punic war.^ The Pastophori of Serapis were estaldislteil 
as early as the days of Sulla.^ After repeated attempts 
on the part of the government to exclude lygyptian 
worships,^ the triumvirs, in 42 B.a, founded a itunple of 
Isis and Serapis in the Campus Martins.^ Tlie wornhip 
of Mithra, the solar cult which was desbiiuul to lie tlje 
most formidable rival of Christianity in iis last .struggle 
with heathenism, was introduced in 70 lui after tlie 
overthrow of the Cilician pirates hy Pompey.^^ Uniler 
the Plavian dynasty the religions of the East ha<l sjHHual 
prominence.^ But the Eastern cults had theJr j^reut, 
triumph in the age of the Antonines, anti utuUu’ tht^ 
Oriental princes of the third century. A con.sidera.hle 
number of dedications to Sol luvictus, Serapis, anti 
Mithra belong to the reigns of M. Aurelius and ('om- 
modus.® Antoninus Pius erected a tempU) to Mitlira at 
Ostia and Commodus had a fancy to be initiaUnl in 
the Isiac mysteries, and actually took the tonsure of that 


^ Boissier, La M. Rem. i. d. 
384. ^ 

® Liv. xzix. 10. 

^ PreUer, p. 479. 

Cf. tlie picture of 
the Egyptian gods aiTayed against 
the Roman at Actium, Vire Aen 
viii 698: ^ 

omnigenhmque deum monsha et latiator 
Anubis, etc. 


^ Dion Oim. .xlvii. 15. 


® Plut. Pmnp. c, 24, 

Mf^pov KoX fj.4xfn dci*/»o dta<sewl’wnu 
KaTad^Lxdetera •jrpwro^ nr* iiKf'hm 
{i.e. r<av TreiparCov). 

^ Suet. FcftiK c. 7. 


® Of. O.IL. vi. 728-727, 
746, 354, viii. 2630 
® Rdville, p. 81 
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rciiv 4 iiji.^ i’uriiitnilla iiiitl Ak'xaiuUu' both iuUUhI 

,1 tlit^ ,^{ilr‘iuloiir Ilf iliti tiMiipb Mcu'vuHMif Ihih.** Aundiuii, 
ilum.^ iiiotlit'!* a |irirsti *.<'5 ni‘ the, Stm, attributiHi bis 
ii*biiT t*Vi*r Zi’iiiibia iti thu i^hIh favour, aiul Inult a 
liitoly tt»!ii}ilo ftir liiiii lit viirirluHl with t!m Hpaila 

II111 Kyypttaii cults, autl jiroouuiriiiiitly that of Inia^ 
aii nil tiiiiiiuiisv iiithifiiia.i on tho Honiau mind during 
li« wimlo i III j serial Isis was a doity with many 

iiitolitius iiinl tiiaiiy attract Sht» was tho gtidih^aa 
f tlio .:i|srt!i‘,»lJ.iiic and of th«i fntitlului'ss of uaturo. Shti 
;iiM tli*’ guartliaii of t}iost» witoHo lifo ia on tho mm, Hho 
ad ii taro uf womou in tlio trouldoa of mothor- 

;tiud, She liidilod riitula iiiit* tho worhl boytmd doatli. 
1 p' crroiiioiuta uf hvv wnrslufi, which in many roj 4 jmotH 
!iou“ .:i, rajij as in tho;t» nf tlio <t|ithcdit‘ 

‘hnreh. Iiad a |'•*vua■^ul cilV'ct. tit*- iiuatiinaiiou and tho 
-■oliii'..; «. T‘!i«i'r 11 a .jarordnlal rht.--'. .^vl H|?art- Inr sjiiritnal 
iMifi and ilio yiiidunr** ^ 4 ' -iniili. and iii.-)! inoin-.hinl by 
hr tiiii.Miir»' and. .1 limi! .i,r d.rr;'./‘ l*h*-rr t<ii|*ti:iriial 
lira id' niO 1..0 h.ir which a-icctic ahaiinrnoo ia a 
^I’Cf-riiiry j»r**|.jiraiioii, In lsgy|4, mi th** vrry ground 
kdiicii Hi thn Intirili, and tilth rriitunoa was to \m tlio 
ioiiio Ilf ilai.iiiaii iiitiiika, thoro was huig hetoro thorn tho 
acrilr lihi uf the clui.itrr ilrVulrd tu tho w'orHhip at 

irragi'i,*^ riiiml has many tracivt <»f tuir inotlorn 

itoici uf ihw'iiimii, anti furrshadtiwa m nmno rosjH*c.ta that 

* |»4fi5|»il»l, r-, ‘i, Wl'4 

;j|4l1 Sit r.f, «'5ii!|«lst I 44*111 rf, rl 

|«.if If* r 

’ Itf J ,Vv, r ;:!ii . 

r, II. 

’ Vm|., fur, r, I, iiy , 

*tra, 1 . Ill, 

* |- !/#' , H:.- 4 V.." 

miff |- Ull 

^ i/i'C Ii. I’. HI, 


riiH'lUil* |wrnii4titi|« = 

jilritSssiij laju’ti , . . 
i\r.t0k.n nui4inc», ¥rrltr*i 
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of the Catholic Church. There are matins and vespers 
to rouse the goddess or to lay her to rest, at which white- 
robed priests officiate.^ Women receive a prominence 
which was denied them under the old religion, and their 
devotion to the ritual of Syria and Eg3rpt was a social 
characteristic of the early Empire ^ as it was of the closing 
years of paganism in the West.^ There was indeed much 
in these cults calculated to have a special charm for 
female sensibility. It is a common characteristic of some 
of the most popular of them that the interest centres on 
a divine death and resurrection. There is the alterna- 
tion of the passionate sense of loss with the passionate 
joy of recovery, and the emotions, as in the mysteries of 
an earlier time, were probably stimulated by striking 
scenic effects. The cold, calm, rigidly formal religion of 
old Eome has given place to ecstatic devotion, and the 
sense of sin and error finds relief in penitential discipline 
and solemn cleansing. 

In the last struggles of paganism with the Christian 
Church, the cult which exercised the most powerful 
attraction was that of Mithra.”^ It gave expression to 
the growing tendency to monotheism,^ and to the craving 
for moral support, purification, and comfort through 
religion, which became more and more imperious in the 
third and fourth centuries. It was at first a sun-worship 
of Persian origin. But its early character was greatly 
altered by syncretism, by accretions from other, especially 
Phrygian, worships, and by natural development to meet 
the devotional and moral wants of the times. The 


^ Apifi. Met, xi. 20. 

2 Juv. vi. 489, 528 ; QLL. xii. 
1532, 3061 (Narbonne), viii. 2630 
(Numidia). Devotion to Isis in 
tbe time of Catullus and Tibullus 
seems to have been compatible with 
very loose morals. CatuU. x. 26 ; 
TibuU. i. 3, 23. Cumont, i. 178, 
denies that women were admitted 
to the mysteries of Mithra. 


3 OLE Vi. 1779, 1780. 

^ K4ville, Rel, unter den Sev, pp. 
74 sq^. ; Preller, p. 490 ; Duruy, 
vi. p. 146, viL 48 ; Eenan, M. 
AurhU, p. 576. 

® See the centralisation of many 
worships in the temple of the Sun 
attempted by Elagabalus, Lamprid. 
c. 3 ; cf. c. 7. 
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worship of the Sun was the central force in Julian's 
attempt to remedy the dogmatic and moral weakness of 
paganism. In the fourth century the ancient god of 
light has become the supreme Power, ^ who is all-seeing, 
all-pervading, who is the lord and giver of life, the 
cleanser from sin, the protector of the miserable, the 
conqueror of evil daemons and death, who assures to his 
faithful worshippers the hope of immortality. The 
monuments of Mithra have been found all over the 
Eoman world, ^ in all the regions of Italy, in Spain, 
Africa, and all the provinces bordering on the Danube 
and the Ehine, in Gaul, and in Britain. hTothing is 
more famihar than the group in wliich the young warrior, 
wearing a Phrygian cap and short tunic, and mantle 
blown back by the wind, kneels on the back of a bull 
and buries his poniard in its throat, surrounded by the 
mystic beasts and the two DadophorL^ His worship 
was conducted in underground grottoes, brilliantly lighted 
and adorned with symbolic figures. The symbolism of 
his ritual has exercised and puzzled the ingenuity of 
modern archaeologists.^ Probably it conveyed many 
meanings to the devotee; but the central idea in the 
end seems to have been that of a Power who conquers 
the spirits of darkness, leads souls from the underworld, 
and gives peace by purification. The ritual was com- 
plicated and impressive. There was a kind of baptism 
of neophytes, confirmation, consecration of bread and 
water, cleansing of the tongue with honey, and other 
ablutions. The great festival of the god was celebrated 


^ R4viUe, p. 88 ; Cuinont, Monu- 
ments Jigurds, etc. de Mithra, Textes 
Orientaux, i. pp. 1-6. Cf. Porphyr. 
quoted ib. pp. 39, 40, 41. In Ms 
interesting book on Feoplaionism, 
p. 56, Dr. Bigg says that tbe re- 
ligion of Mitbra was “tbe purest 
and most elevated of all non- 
Biblical religions. ” 

^ Preller, p. 496 ; G.I.Z. viii. 


8440 (Sitifis in Mauretania), 9256, 
xii. 1535 (Gallia Narb.) 2706, v. 
807, 809 (Aquileia), 4283. Of. 
Cumont, i. pp. 87-171. 

2 See the representation of the 
Vatican group in Duruy, v. p. 748 ; 
cf. Cumont, ii. iii. passim. 

* R4ville, pp. 89, 90-94 ; cf. the 
materials accumulated in Cumont, 
ii. and iii. 
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on the 25tli of December.^ His mysk^ries ereatad a 
powerful bond of union, and in this respect satis fiat t 
of the most urgent needs of society under the Inter 
Empire. The initiated formed a close guild or ccupom- 
tion presenting many points of resemblance to B ree- 
masonry.^ The novice had to submit to a series 
severe ordeals and ascetic exercises, prolonged lasting* 
flagellation, passing through water and flame. There 
were many degrees of initiation bearing fantastic titles,^ 
and culminating in the dignity which bore tlie title of 
Pater. Whatever the real moral effect of initiation may 
have been, there can he no doubt that it develt^ped a 
warm devotion and faith in that future life wliich it 
promised to the pure worshipper. 

The most impressive rite in Mitlira- worship was the 
baptism of blood, called the Taurobolium. This c<u“mnony 
was apparently a sacramental repetition oi' the symbolic 
slaughter of the bull by the god himself. It was 
originally part of the Phrygian ritual of the, Unait 
Mother, and is connected with her name on iiiimy 
monuments;^ but, after the religious fashion of the 
times, it had been absorbed by the cult of tlie Hun. The 
earliest trace of the Taurobolium in the West is fmmd 
on a hTeapolitan monument of the last yearn of Hadriaids 
reign.^ It spread far and wide tlirough thc! provinces, 
and traces of it are found near Lyons m early as 
184 A.D.® The ceremonial has been dcBcribed in a wtdL 


^ E^ville. p. 95. But cf. Cumoiit, 
i. p. 68 n. 

Preller, p. 497 ; R^ville, p. 97. 
On the ordeals of initiation, seo 
Oumont, i. p. 27. 

3 Hieron. Ep. 107, § 2, ‘ad 
Laetam,’ where the titles of them 
are given, Corax, Gryphus, Miles, 
Leo, Perses, Heliodromus, Pater ; 
V. Cumont, i. 18, n. 1. See the 
title Pater in 504, 1778 of C.I.L. vi. 

^ R4ville, p. 66 ; C.I.L. vi. 505, 
506, 508, iii. 5524, xii. 357, 1222, 


4325. 

® Boissier, IkL Rmn. i, ik 412. 

0.1. L. xii. 17H2, The* 
bolium laHtwl fronj tlt« 2nth Ihtt 
28rd of April. Afc fin 

Gallia NarhoniaifiiB) an 
was found comtufitnoraUnit % 
boliun^ pro salute I«tp. M. Aur»^L 
Gommocli, C.IL. xil 1222. A 
taurobolium of 24f» a.p. in Gall, 
Narb. was ino 

perial hoim on aOih Ht^pr . %ii. IM7 ; 
cf. viii. 5524, S2b3 (Ativmi 
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known passage of Prudentius/ and the inscriptions of his 
age frequently refer to it.^ The penitent was placed in 
a trench covered over with planks having apertures 
between them. A bull was led on to this platform, and 
with due ceremonial,® conducted by the priests, was 
slaughtered so that the blood streaming from its throat 
might bathe the votary below. It was esteemed a matter 
of great importance that not a drop should be wasted, 
and the subject of the rite used all his efforts to enjoy 
the fuU benefit of the sacred flood. The ceremony was a 
long and costly one, attended by great crowds, with the 
magistrates at their head. Its effects were supposed to 
last for twenty years, when it was often repeated.^ It 
was believed to work some, sort of spiritual cleansing and 
reform, and the man who had enjoyed such a blessing 
left the record of it on stone, often concluding with the 
striking phrase, in aeternum renahts? 

This religion was the focus of the real devotion of the 
last age of paganism. It was supported with defiant 
zeal by some of the greatest senatorial houses, and 
offered the most stubborn resistance to the anti-pagan 
laws. The dedications to Mithra are most numerous ® in 
the very years when the Christian Empire was destroying 
his grottoes. M. Eenan has declared his belief^ that, if 
the growth of Christianity had been checked by some 
mortal weakness, Mithraism might have become the 
religion of the Western world. ' With a true instinct, 
the Christian controversialists, from the second century, 
recognised in this cult the most dangerous spiritual foe 


^ Prad. Peristeph. x. 1011. See 
a sketcli of the scene in Diiruy, v. 
743. 

2 C,LL, Yi. 499, 504, 509, 511. 

3 Ih. xii. 1782, 1567. 

^ Ib. vi. 612 (iterate viginti 
annis expletis), 602. 

® lb. vi. 510. 

6 Ib. vi. 751, 752, 753, 754, 


1778, 510, 500, 604, 511. These 
inscr. belong to the years 376-387 ; 
cf. Hieron. Ep. 107, § 2, ante pancos 
annos propinqnus vester Gracciis 
cum praefecturam gereret urbanam 
nonne speemn Mithrae . . . sub- 
vertit, fregit, excussit. This refers 
to the year 376. But cf. note y in 
Migne’s ed. col. 868. 

^ M. AurhUj p. 579. 
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of the ChuTch, and ascribed its similarity to^ Christian 
ritual to the malign ingenuity of daemons.^ In its 
expiation for sins by bloody baptism, its ascetic prepam- 
tion for the holy mysteries, its oblation of the conaocrateil 
bread, its symbolic teaching of the resurrection, f 
might well see a cunning device, of the Evil One to fnul 
a false resting-place for souls who were longiti^x h)i 

light. . , 

Whether such worships as we have been descu'ibnig 
aroused or satisfied a genuine devotional feeling in om 
modern sense, is a question which it is cliflicult to 
answer. But the thoughtful student will ^{U'obaljly 
hesitate before he answers in the negative. Ute gulf 
which separates us from the world of heathen itnagi na- 
tion is so wide, the influence of custom and <dd 
association in matters of religion is so powerful, that 
we may easily do injustice to the devout Bimtiiiuait of 
paganism. Grotesque or barbarous religious syiiiholH, 

even those tainted in their origin with tlie impurity 
attaching to nature- worship,^ often skmglual efT tlieir 
baser elements, and, with the development of a imm) 
sensitive morality,^ and a higher conception of the divinr, 
may have become the vehicles of a real religioim emotitui 
What the worshipper will find in a worship «lt»pt»iMlH 
greatly on what he brings. The same symlKd or rite 
wiU have various meanings and effects to difle.reut luitids. 
To the mind to which it is strange, it may se.tuu to luive 
no meaning at all. The mystery of the thtnih of a 

^ Prud. Feristejph. x. 1008 ; Ter- But there is a huig iiiti'rval 
tuU. de Cor. c. 15; de Fraescrijp. ther.o monsters un<i the n^pirntmily 
Eaeret. 40, Mithra signat illic in blameless devotees thti of 

frontibns milites suos; celebrat et Gratian ; cf. LaiuprwL iUmu o. 9 ; 
panis oblationem, et imaginem re- Elagah, c. 3, and C.LL. vi. 
surrectionis inducit, etc. ; S. Paulin. 1779. 

Nol, Foe7n. Vlt. 112-117. ® Note the horrt>r with which 

2 The initiation of Commodus in the infamies of Klagabahei W 4^r«i 
the mysteries of Isis and Mithra, regarded by all I Ainpr it!, 

and the devotion of Elagabalus to EL c. 17 ; of. Hoimtier, /‘W. Mmu tL 
sun-worship make one suspicious. pp. 419s^<y.; i% iii. |»o;i h 
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his to t!io underworld, and liis 

joyful rc ‘Storatiiui, mm the central i(U‘a of many of the 
cults wliieh most iutliuuiced the religioua feeling of 
antiiiuity. I'iic ritual in whit‘h that feeling found 
exj)ri*.Hsion wtnild U) m now appear pe.rhapa sliocking, 
perhaps grotesqtm ami iilmurtL The drama of the 
KkuLHiiiian gutldt^Hses, if wci could witnesB it» would 
probahly be a poor aiid tasteless show, with no apiritual 
contents,^ Yvl there is no doulit that it produced a 
prtifouml i‘treet on tlie devotee, and Ihndar gave voice 
to the universal sentiment of (freeoe when he said,^ 
** Happy he. wlm has aeen the apectiicle: he kiiows tlm 
bourn of life, he knows its divine source/’ Even among 
Ihost^ who hold tlie same c’entral truths of the (’Ihristian 
faith, how hard it is for tlu.^ menilier of one sect to join 
in the ritual of another. I1ie. Puritan, accusbimed to 
ex{)ress Ids ih*votion in hare and simple forms conse,(*.rated 
ti» him hy the inemeuies of early religioun tunotion, in 
tinuhle to. eotu'.eive the awi^ and temlrTm‘HH which tht,i 
Mass excites ill the d«‘Vout i’atliolic, wh<i iuiH witncHsed 
its ('eremoiiial from infum^y. 

It in fortunate; that, we have pnwerved to us in tlu.^ 
jtages of Apuleius an iuvalnuhle ilescription of an initia- 
tion into* the inysterieH t>f Isis, which, themgh the acene 
is laic] in the reign cd Martum Aurelius, was probahly 
ofttui reprodiicott in thi* idosing years of paganism. 

The people of C'ortnth are about to celeliratt^ the 
spring festival of Isis, and the opening of the busy trailic 
cm tht^ Aegean, by a religitms procession to the shore, 
and the ciTering of a ctuisettrated veamd to the. goddesB 
who cares for the toilers Urn sea. Lucius, who has 
lieeii iiiiprisomst by evil arts in tlie forms of an ase, is 

^ M.'Miry, iifi. ih |». ^ Piinl Fmi/, IS7 ; cf, 

IfUl; Pi.h L |»|i. III. Haph. act 1051 ; 755: 

il’J; Oartl. aiict ilMk mrp'i%^^^Kkm 

d fliiti, p. #««*-«* eS r4A*f 

' * “ * ^ 4f*A*5«w. 
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awaked by a dazzling light, and in a tit of ckwcjtion 
cries to the Queen of Heaven, worsliippod under nianj 
names, to deliver Mm from his cruel fate. In answer to 
his prayer, there rose from the moonlit sea a divine and 
awful form,^ which no words could shadow forth. Ilt^r 
long rich tresses were crowned with flowers, aiul with a 
radiant moonlike disc upheld by arching snaktjs on either 
side. Her robe of glistening white now changiHl ri) 
saffron, now flushed into rose-like flame. Her mantle of 
deepest darkness was bordered with the bickerifig light 
of stars. Lo, I come,” the vision said, ** m answer to 
thy prayers, I Nature, mother of all things, mistress ot 
all the elements, the primal hirtli of all the ages, sn|)reme 
divinity. Queen of the world of shades, first o{ the 
inhabitants of heaven, in whom all gods their 

unchanging type. . . . One Power adored hy all the 
world under many a name and with many riti‘s. . . , 
Dry thy tears and assuage thy grief: already hy my 
providence the dawn of a saving day is breaking. Atttmd 
my solemn festival and await the touch of my priest 
which shall set thee free. Become my servant, and live 
in hope hy constant devotion and steadfast purity to se.ti 
my glory in the world to come.” 

Lucius awoke with a strange gladness in the frt‘shness 
of the morning. The birds are singing undm' the in- 
spiration of the spring, hymning the mother of the stiirH 
and the ages, the mistress of the universe.'^ The youn;!^ 
foliage is rustling in the southern breeze. Tluj mn is 
asleep, hardly disturbed by a ripple. The nakcii 
splendour of heaven is not veiled hy a single. <d«md.‘' 
A great procession is forming, a picturesque niasqueradi? 
in various character and costume. First come the 
belted soldier, the hunter with short tunic and luinting 

^ Apul. Met. xi. cc. 3-6. affaniinc. 

2 Ib. xi. c. 7, matrem siderum, ^ /6., caelum aiiteiu mihilmA 
parentem ^ temporum, ortisque cali^ine di8j<n*.U juttlo 
totius dommam blando mulcfintes luminis proprii splendore 
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spearSj an ciileiuiiuite figure wearing jewels and fiilse liair, 
a gladiator with helmet, sword, and greaves. Another 
foilo%vs with the welhknown mantle, beard, and sandals 
of the wandering philosopher. A bear is borne along in 
a matron's litter. An ass, with wings fastened to its 
flanks, carries a fecd)Ie old man, to represent .Bellerophou 
and ik'gasus to the laughing crowd. Women in white 
rol)ea scatter flowers along the route. Then follows a 
mixed crowd of men and women and youths in snowy 
vestments, hearing torches and candles, and chanting a 
sacred poem to the melody of flutes. Next comes the 
throng of the initiated, men aiid women, of every age 
ami rank, clad in white, and the priests with shaveii 
heads carrying the sacred symbols^ Last of all are 
borne the image^a of the great Egyptian gods, and the pix 
containi!ig the lioly mysteries.*^ On tlie approacdi of the 
chit*f pri(‘st, laicius was nustorecl to humanity by a magic 
garland, and tlui miracle is made the sulyect of an 
addri'ss, in wtiitdi lu^ dwells on the powt^r and the 
goodiu^SB of the goddt^ss,^ “ Ikdiold," says, ‘‘ ye 
impioim doubters, and recognise your errora Behold 
one who has liy the gnuai at Isis lawn ditlivered from 
his And lauuua, that his future life may be 

shielded from the. e.ruelty of Fortune, is exhorted to join 
in tlui holy warfare and put on the yoke of a willing 
service.^ Tlie procumsion, with the favouretl Liunus in 
their midst, mnni reachisl the margin of the sea/' There 
a sacred hark, resplendent witli whift* sails and ensigns 
of gold, and picturcjs of strange Egyptian legend, was 

^ A|hiL MrL xi, ti, 7* ta wronuu inuau 

iiierormii, pr«c*4’m4 iUi cjui tuuKluIo ^ ib., tjan til»i taoiitm tutior «i« 
lintimiuiaw ciuc.tuai |HHa<>ral»*m aUew itmitilior, <ia etJimm htiio 
wtruitim inilitian . . . i?t miruHkrii 

duuai profwriumat mihi volimtarium. 

♦iiuviM. ® ih. c. Ui, navisfu falwtTim« 

^ ik c. 11, ah ttH«i ctsOi. fAatam, picturiu Kgyptionim 

wninaiirtiia e<i|unij (iirow»iH«<5Uii vamgatara ^amirnin 

«>|>iirt44 magfiiflcaii riilighaiw. WM-’floion . . . <i«a« nuiunipavit 

* Ik «. 15, vidimiit irr«ligi<wi, dudwaviOnas. 
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consecrated with mystic ceremonies and snltnnii prayer.* 
Fragrant odours filled the air, libations wen! poured upon 
the waves. The holy vessel, whicli was to win the. pro- 
tection of the goddess for the sailor, was launched be.fon* 
a gentle breeze, and the crowd watched its voyage till ii 
faded in the distance. 

Then opens another scene in the drama. The |>ro* 
cession returns to the temple. The images ami symbtds 
of the gods are placed in the sanctuary. Then, standing 
on the steps, the scribe summons the sacretl Uiuld of the 
Pastophori, vowed to the service of the deity, to a sohmui 
meeting. He reads a prayer,^ for the mighty the 

Senate, the knights, the whole peoj)lc of Home, for all 
upon the sea, for the wealth and prosperity of all 
And the congregation is dismissed with a .solenm 
which in its Latin equivalent remains (‘nihiHlded in the 
name of the most sacred rite of the (jatholie. (diuri'li. 
Full of the thought of his former miso.ry, and of t he joy 
of deliverance, the neophyte is lost in devtdion. H»* 
remains in constant attendance before the image of tlie 
loving power which has wrought his salvation, lie 
makes her temple his home. Day and night without a 
pause are spent in prayer before her. Ht! is tilhul with 
longing for the supreme joy of full communion wliieli has 
been promised him; yet he cannot escape from the anxious 
thought that his feeble virtue may be uiiablt! t<i k<a‘.p tla* 
law of this spiritual service."* Anotiier vision frotu tht* 
goddess quiets his distrust, and stimulates his longi ni:. 
He rushes to the temple as the offices of the, early morning 


^ Apul. 3fet. xi. c. 16. 

^ 2h. c. 17, indidem de sublimi 
suggestu, de libro, do litteiis faiista 
vota praefatus: Priiicipi Magno, 
Senatnique et Equiti, to toque 
Romano Populo, nauticis, navibus, 
quaeque sub imperiommidinostratis 
reguntur, etc. 

* Aaoty a(p€<ni, R^ville, MeL 


unter den p. 57. C!f. in 

ICildobriiiuPg tui. p. 105 i, 

right reiuliug hiw pmb.’vl»!y re- 

stored. 

Apul. Ali'L xi, «. to, famtni 
religioHa htrinidiiM’ iv trait* btr. qu** I 
enim mlub p '0*ont,iiv«triuy, dsUs-'ilr 
religionis obsoquiurri, «tt 
arum abstineritiam 
etc. 
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are begiiHiing, 1ltt* wliito veils of the holy image are 
drawn aside, llui holy wjiler fnmi the secret spring is 
sprinkled. The litany of the dawn is jjcrformed at the 
altars, llt^ is more fervtmt than ever, and begs the 
|>oiitiir to admit him to tht,‘, crowning rite. But the 
vem‘rahle man gmiily moderates his too eager itnpatience. 
Hie goddess holtls the. kt‘ys of ludl ami of the path of 
salvation, and all must wait for ihn signal of her wilL’*^ 
He who will enjtsy lier secret communion must die a 
veil mit ary tltaUli, tliat her grace may recall him from the 
%'ery coii{int‘s of death and life by a new birth, as it wore, 
rim a new course of salvation. The votary must await 
in paiiont humility the signs of her will, and meanwhile 
prepan* himself feu* the lioly mysterievS hy long abstinence. 

All last tin* sign e.omt'S in tht‘. silence of the niglit. 
laicius rises bedbre tlie dawn and pr(‘sents himself before 
the prii‘st who, Imviiig laid his imnds on him, leads him 
into the saiud uary. After the morning saiaitita*, tin*, sacred 
biHiks, eimtuiuing a liturgy in an unknown tongU(‘, and 
eoviTcd witli hietrngiyplue. symbols, are brought out." Tlie 
neophyte afU‘r solmnn prayer is bathed and baptized, a,nd 
riH’eivi‘s scH'rtd, instnietiouM as to his furtlu‘r pre.paration, 
I'eii days nmn* he spmels in fasting. And then at vespers 
came the hour wideh was to <Town his longings. The 
priest hnids him elail in linen vc^stments into the holy 
plara*. What Ite saw and Insird could nev<T be fully 
hdil. All that lu‘ tsmbl ttdl tlie world was that he drew 
nigh the innmd.s of Heath, and retunusl amuss the 
elemental .spuees. At mitlniglit lie saw the sun in his 


^ Apiii, il/r/. t'.al , n;u!i *S. iofrrs'itii 
j-I.Mijitra rl. iialntei in dead 

iiiaiiu ip ianjqne tniditinnein 

i,»l tii:i!ar voluntariae et pre- 

riiriiMinahiliric*e|elirari : <|tnppe«{muu 
tnifi'etetiH vitae nin|H)r;bu:i jfitn in 
ip;i» lliutftd limine eountitti- 

. . . numtm dean m»leat elierrd 
inia pm^idniitia <nuKlani nuHio 


reitatnH ad imva© nirnuH 

Hiiluti:! «*urrieuln,. 

M. d. V.a, a<'. maUititm jmmnto 
•aierirndn, de dpertia futyti prtdi*rt 
• juojuiain Hhroa, UUnm iguoraldli’* 
\»\m pranneomiH, nartim ligtirk 
enjnMtM’mmii auimaliuiiji, (imnuipti 
wnimuia d<)m|Maidiom vdrba iiig 
gdrimtdfi, dtc. 
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most dazzling splendour, and came into the presence o£ 
the Powers who rule in Heaven and Hell.” 

The following morning, Lucius, dressed in gorgeous 
robes embroidered with dragons and griffons, was exhibitetl 
to the eyes of an admiring multitude. Yet bis own 
humble gratitude for the favour of the goddess was paid 
in prostration before her altar and constant prayer. Nor 
could he tear himself from the scene of these sacred 
emotions^ without an agony of regret.^ His feelings, m 
he left the scene of his second birth, are enibahned in a 
prayer which throws a curious light on the inner spirit 
of the later paganism. “Holy one, constant saviour of 
the race of men, so bountiful in cherishing them, so tender 
in the mother’s love which thou dost bestow on the 
wretched. Nor day nor night, nor shortest moment passes 
unmarked by thy benefits, without the help of thy j>rotec- 
tion for men on sea and land, without thy succouring hand 
outstretched to ward off the storms of life. Powers alawe 
and powers below alike wait on thy ■will. Tliou nuikest 
the world to revolve, thou givest his light to tlie sun, thou 
" art ruler of the universe, thou dost tread Tartarus undt^r 
thy feet. To thee are due the harmony of the splnu’es, 
the return of the seasons, the gladness of the gods, the 
obedience of the elements. At thy bidding tiie breeze^s 
blow, the clouds gather, seeds germinate and grow. Birds 
which pass across the sky, beasts whicli wander cm the 
hiUs, serpents which lurk underground, the nuuistcjrs 
which swim the deep, all tremble before thy majuniy. 
But I am too feeble in mind to speak thy praise, too poor 
in worldly goods to pay thee sacrifice ; nor have I wttalth 
of utterance to tell all that I feel of thy grandeur. A 
thousand lips, a thousand tongues, an unbroken etertiity 

1 Apul. 3fet. xi. 0 . 24, inexpli- conspeotum deae efc feck <liii 
cabili voluptate simulacri divini detersia veatigiis cju«, laniiuw 
perfraebar,^ irremunerabili (juippe obortis aingultu crcbrc 3 > wriucaeiu 
benencio pigneratus. interliciexm . , , ct 

* . . . provolutus denique ante aio. 
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of inifailing pr«iisc would not avail. What the pious 
soul, though poor withal, may do, that will I pertbim 
The features of tliy holy godhead will be treasured in the 
thoughts of my inmost soul for e.ver more.’* 

This may imt be the expression of a luodern piety. 
Yet he must he a hard and unsympathetic critic who does 
not catch in this praytu' the ring of a genuine religious 
emotion. Wlum we re4ul of the passionate devotion 
uroustnl in Lucius by tlie Isiac rites, wm begin to uirder- 
Htand tlie fervour with which Aconia Paulina,^ herself a 
priestiLss of Isis, speaks, in the famous inscription on the 
monument of Praetextatus, of her liusband’s contempt 
for tlu^ tlmding homairs of the world in comparison with 
his rtdigitms privileg(‘s, and records her gratitude for his 
having imuhi her a partner in his religions life. 

Put Ls earlitvr evidence than Apuleius that the 
worstiip of Isis, though imfortuuately often combined 
with very lax iiMJrality. was the source of real devotional 
finding in purer souls. Three hundred years before 
Aciinia Pmiliuu, the pru*stmss t»f Hecate and I sis, “ breathed 
liiU' last in her palact* on the Ksipiilim^^ Plutarch devoted 
a Umg i*ssay to the. discussion of thi'. ritual, and the 
physii'ul ami mond signitlcance of the worship of Isis 
anti Osiris, ’riiis treatise ahtnvs the same spiritual and 
mtmtjiheJstic ttmdimcy, tlui same idastic variety of phy- 
sical and mtuid intiU'prtdatitm applied to the ancient 
layilis, the. Husm^ n*jtHa,ion of imjaire tales ol the gods by 
a fiiglicr nittral intiutitm, which are characteristic of tlie 
last eiTorts uf pagan theology. Plutarch’s many allegor- 
ical iiiterijreUitiiins of the Egyptian myths may seem to 
a modium ratluu’ wttarisome. Ihit in a juisaage towards 
the end the very spirit of tlie Phaedo siunns to emerge. 
Men are disturljed, says Plutandi,'^ whevn they are told, in 
veiled priestly alh-^gory, that Osiris rules over the dead, 

* f/./. vi, 1779 . * Sfleesk’H aVi/wi. hxxvL lu 380. 

^ IK vl. 17 SO. ^ Plut. d€ if. 09ir, 1 78 ; of. § 67. 
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by the thought that the holy aiul blessed God really 
dwells among the bodies of those who liave passc'^d away. 

But He himself is far removed from earth, pure, stain- 
less, and unpolluted by any nature that is liable to 
corruption and death. The spirits of men here ladow, 
encumbered by bodily affections, can have no intertunirse 
with God, save only as by philosophic thought tlu‘j may 
faintly touch Him as in a dream. But when they art^ 
released, and have passed into the world of the unse^ui, 
the pure, the passionless, this God shall be their guide 
and king, who depend on Him, and gaze with innatiable 
longing on that beauty which may not bo spoken by the 
lips of man.” 

The higher devotional feeling which characterised the 
paganism of the educated class from the secoiul inuittiry 
was, as we can see in the passage of Plutarch, accom- 
panied by a decided tendency to monotheism. This move- 
ment was, as we shall discover, partly due to Platiiiiic 
influences,^ partly to the chaos of religions, in whiedi 
a few of the more commanding and attractive ahsorlnul or 
assimilated the rest, and drew men’s minds to <un% or two 
great objects of devotion. Thus in the vision semi by 
Lucius, which we have described, Isis reveals leu'sell* as 
a universal Power, supreme, all-pervading, wor^diipiied 
under many names.^ ''The Phrygians call me the 
Mother of the Gods at Pessinus ; the Athenians GtH*.ropian 
Minerva; I am Paphian Venus in Cyprus; Diana 
Dictynna to the archers of Crete, the Stygian Proserpine 
to the Sicilians ; I am the ancient Geres at Fileusia. To 
some I am Juno, to others Hecate. Only the Kthiopians 
and Allans, illumined by the sun’s dawning light, ami 
powerful in her ancient lore, honour tm* with the 
ritual proper to me, and call me by my true nanuf, Quiam 
Isis.” 

In the Saturnalia of Macrobius, a purely pagan work 

^ Reville, Pel unier den Sev, p. 42. ApuL MU. xi. t*. 
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of firat ffiiarltir of t!u». fifth century, there is ii I'^a-ssage 
wliich applie..s tin* same symu'etisiii/ in rather a (xude 
form, tt> siui-wtirsliip. If,’* rnietextatus is niado to say, 
‘Hhe sail is tlu'. ruler of tlu^ other lights of tlu^ heavens, 
and if tlu^se orbs (uaitrol our dcsiitiy, the sun must tlien 
Im the lt>rd and author of all. The lesser deities are 
simply the various eflects or potencies of this supreme 
powerf^ I1ie names of the gocls, whom we reverence, are 
only clescriptions iif different departments of Ills govern- 
ment, who gives life and order to the universe.** And so 
one tltdty g!iiU‘s into aiu»ther, as wepflnd that his name or 
attribute is only, as it were, a ray of the light which 
** lightctli nil men.** Apollo is the great poww wlio repels 
itiseuse, am! is hem*e called the ‘'Healer.**^ And the 
iiientity Apollti with the sun-god is proved by the 
I DcliuH, Phoebus, lyeius, Nomius, or 

Pythius/ 1o take, turn example, the epithet Pythius, 
whiedt carrh^H in iistdf Uie myth of the slaughter of the 
Pytium/ rnendy <ics<u’iheH the effects of tlu*. suids rays 
cm the mists tif earth, Ilemm too Apollo is called 
l!eci*holus, the Far 'darting. By tin? same, method, he 
Lh itlentitied witli lalicr or IH<mysu.s/* who is in the 
nocturnal ln‘iuisplit‘re what Apollo is in the sphere of 
tight. Indeed tht! very name Dionysus (Amv eonv) 
luH idtmtily with the sun, wlio is the mtm itvmulL 
Miu*cury again must lai amither name f(X the sun/ if 
only hecamHe, in works of art, Mtuauiry is re.presented 
with wings, which iiidic-ate tlie velocity of light. So 
AescuiapiiiH must he identifiesl with Apollo,*^ he.c.ause they 
have, an equal claim to the sign of tlu! ne.rptmt and to the 


^ MjMiroh. i. 17 . 'I’hmiunthcKi 
i»f Uwiliiet With thi^ fftyiliN of 
ill Ik vrry ntt oiio ; ef. df- FaL 
i vt^r. it. 2S, atifi H. Aiigustiaon 
eVi*. /V/, iv. U; r.f, 
i, |e tS 

ih,' 17. 4, iliv»'r-An virttiUii 
sioliii iiotiiitm tli« tletim’uuL 


» lh. i. 17, UAH 
^ lh. I 17, ni 
^ Ih. i, 17, f»0 sqq. 
« //i. i. IH, Mfn 
lh. I 19, 140. 

« IK I 20, 1-5. 
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power of divination. Hercules,^ tlie glory of Hera, the 
power of the air, is the valour of the gods who crushed 
the impious race that denied their divinity, The myths 
of Venus and Adonis,^ Cybele and Attis,^ Isis and Osiris, 
receive the same physical interpretation. In each case 
the myth is the imaginative expression for the facts of 
the changing seasons, or the sadness of the shortening 
days, or the gloom of winter. In each case we arrive 
once more at the central worsliip of the sun. Tinally, 
the king of the gods,^ who goes to visit the blameless 
Ethiopians, and on the twelfth day returns to Olympus, 
is plainly the sun in his diurnal course, whilst the gods 
who attend him are the stars which, in their rising and 
setting, follow the daily motion of the heavens. 

For more than three centuries syncretism and the 
tendency to monotheism were in the air. It has been 
said of the pagan theology of the third century that it 
is one colossal syncretism.^ Among the countless cults 
which found a centre in the Eome of the imperial period, 
there was no strife or repulsion. They rested on myth, 
the imaginative expression of men’s feelings towards 
nature or the mystery of life and death, not on dogma. 
And the myths could he interpreted in many different 
ways. The age when each city and district had its 
peculiar gods, the sectarian age of heathendom, had 
passed away with the absorption of so many nationalities 
in a world- wide Empire. Travel or conq^uest had made 
the Eomans acquainted with a host of new divinities 
whose attributes seemed to fill a gap in their own 
system, and whose ritual stimulated devotion or aesthetic 
sensibility. Men from the provinces flocked to Eome, 
bent on business, pleasure, or advancement, and prepared 
to reverence the gods of the imperial city. Julius 

4 Ih. L 23, 1. 

® Eeville, Pel. unter den Sev. p. 
102 . 


^ Macrob. Sat. i. 20, 10. 

2 Ib. i. 21, 1. 

3 ib. i. 21, 7 sqq. 
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Ciiciaar fouiul the cleitien of Gaul the same as those of 
Italy, ^ and the Gauls erected altars to Jupiter and 
Vulcan hcsiile those of their own jisus and Tarvus and 
Neinausus, or c'.oinluued the namt^a of a native and a 
fiireigu ileity as in iliat of Apollo- 1 kdenus.*'^ The Roman 
HokiierH were the i^reat apostles of syncretism. Prone 
as thtw wen* itj superstitiort, exposed to constant danger 
on the inaridi m* in distant quarters, the ingrained Roman 
awe of the unknown tlivinity made them ready to invoke 
the litdp tlu^ guardian gods of the regions where they 
found ihemseivt^s, and iumnuerahle inscriptions remain 
to attest the lilRU'ulity of thedr faith or the blindxiess 
of tlieir dinadiun.® Tlu^ worsliip of each new god who 
attrai*ted the Uoinan hiruihuI aiiotlnu* avenue of approach 
to that dim ami awful IVnver, inaccessible Hiinself to 
human voice anti thought, but n^veahul and adored in 
<iif!erent nianifestations of His will and attributes 
{Hiiiiti/M), in truth, the oh! h‘onian religious spirit, 
which (Hunbincil the must rigorous huaualism with the 
p}»rstmi!i<’ation (jf nhstracdions, to which no myth or 
dogma of any kind littached, lent itself better than any 
other to univiTsa! toleration. It invented genii for 
i^verytliing, for the city, the mnpiu'or, the guild, the 
ttump, the legion, for eve,ry act, thought, or incident of 
human life;^ Ihety ctumi.stcd in a scrupulous ohse.rvance 
of the iin^scrilntd c’cnunonial,^ tmt in definite boliefe or 
ehvvation <d’ finding. Many of its objects of devotion 


^ i¥ iff a, Oail. vi, 17, dinmi 

Mtirtnuuuii tniltint 

lotim ct MurO-iti 

r*t .lovrsti t*.t MiiH'rvfOJi. Itirt 

ml 1107 ( 1 , Juvi rt 
f^muiiWw \ 4:illt Iluinm 

mil ; vi\ viii, liHlf*. 
Hib'iiiMi, Murtiirit*. Siituni**, 

lliti Mioirirt ; nil. 4!»7s, ^ Juvi, 

Jmttifii, Miiitirmii, Ktili Miilioir, 

IOrcuIi, Marti, Mcrctfri<>, (Uniio 


Imii, Dim Di^abuwum onmibim. 
Jtqufci'r and are imitcKl, 

viii. vmm ; JufiiOT, .hm«, Minerva, 
Sfd, MithruM, ffvrctibiH, Deniim loai, 
%'iii. 4578 ; <* 7 . Fritulliiuder, iii. p, 
414 iuf/f. 

^ a.i.L viii. 2CJ28, 2689»26'n 
iDin MauriH), 10 95 , B 486 , 8884 
(bnu’^al i'5 n godti name). 

^ R»U-ilh', I*. 41 ; Croller, p, 8B7 ; 
('./.A, viii. 2521), 61)4 f> ; xii. 1282. 

^ (be. ih. Mtt, Drrr/',, eat enirii 
pietjvi juntitia advm’Hum deos. 
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wer 6 111616 names, and the same ht^ iiili!ri‘S 5 ii*t| 

under many names, or under any name whic-h {deasiHl 
him.^ 

The Empire, by drawing together m niaiiy 
with their peculiar worships, might seem hi have jin^ 
duced a spiritual chaos. In reality tlie viuy lutiltitinie 
and variety of these religions, combined %vii.ii the ajiirtitiai 
tendencies of the age, by compariscni, as^similiitimi, ideiifi^ 
fication, to lead to unity. T\m oki Heinntnl hj 

welcome alien worships, and borrowed tlicdr ; 4 yiiili«!.H 
and the ritual of their mysteries. Altars to inafiy 
were gathered under one roof.*'^ The woeddjijier wii.^ 
ready to accept from any (udt what satisfUnl 
feeling or taste and fancy. Men mad** dedir;iti«sM.i fo 

a host of deities of every clinie.^ They :uinglit initialiuii 
in all the mysteries, those of the EhumiiuHti guddei v-c of 
Isis, and Mithra.^ They aecumulateil j»ri*vah«iiwii in 
the most various cults. If different deitirs had Miiiiilar 
symbols or functions, the temlemw was to idtait ifv tlieiii, 
or to subordinate the less vigonnm inrltH oin’ ii| 

greater popularity. The nuusMt?s, hy a blind imlitivt, 
sought from any quad er aatisfuction for vietne rrii?ti»ais 
cravings, which become more and more imperiou s in 
second and third centuries, for moral stipoort anti puri. 
fication, for assurance of immortality. The entdvufe.l 
and indifferent found pleumire and exein^io,oit in thr 
splendour or novelty of foreign ritual/' as a uiinh-ru 
sceptic may find an aesthetic pleasure in t!ii. roi aiecjiui 
of the Mass, The general drift of jauioa. iionda was 
spiritually towards more personal relatifun uatfi tp«|, 
and intellectually toward.s a vague momubeiim nr 
pantheism. The many-coloured worship.!, wfue’i i^fe-rnl 
their symbolism to devotion, were, to some, eluea d* ilw 

1 C.LL. vL no, 111. 

2 Luc. de JJca, 35. 

® C,LL. viii. 4578, 0105, 6055. 


^ ik Vi. i;,s 
^ Laiii'oS. n ' ■ >■ 
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Great Mystery, to others, distant and indistinct adumbra- 
tions of it. The religious attitude of many devout pagans 
in the third and fourth centuries is probably described 
in a letter of Maximus,^ a grammarian of Madaura, to S. 
Augustine, about the year 390. Maximus professes his 
sure and certain belief in one Supreme God, the great 
and glorious Father. His virtues, diffused throughout 
the universe, we adore under many names, since his 
proper name we know not. God belongs to all religions. 
And hence, while we address separate parts of Him in 
our various supplications, we are really worshipping the 
whole, under a thousand names in a harmonious discord. 
It was the task of the Neoplatonic philosophy to crystallise 
in its formulae the vague fluid instincts of the mass of 
men, and to try to flhd a secret harmony in the discord. 

In the three centuries between Plutarch and Mac- 
robius the great aim of philosophy is to reach the 
intellectual ground of truth underlying the crowd of 
worships which gave expression to the religious instinct 
of humanity, and faith in the Unseen. The father of 
this movement is the pious and cultivated sage of 
Ohaeronea,^ who is probably the highest and purest 
character ever produced in a heathen environment. He 
is in philosophy an eclectic Platonist ; but he is really 
far more a moralist and theologian than a philosopher. 
He believes emphatically in one great, central Power, ^ 
who is sometimes spoken of, in Platonic language, as the 
Infinite God, sometimes as the Father of aU, whose wis- 
dom and providence controls the universe. Plutarch 


^ Aug. AJ?. 16, equidem unum 
esse deum, summum, sine initio, 
sine prole naturae, ceu patrem 
magnum atque magnificum, quis 
tarn demens, tarn mente captus 
neget esse certissimum. Hujus 
nos virtutes per mundanum opus 
diffusos, multis vocabulis invoca- 
mus. This letter seems to render 
doubtful Dr. Bigg’s denial of a real 


monotheistic tendency in the later 
paganism {Neoplatonism, pp. 52, 
53). 

^ Rdville, p. 112 ; ZeUer, PhiL 
der Gr. 3rd part, pp. 141-182 ; cf. 
Bigg’s Neoplatonism, pp. 88-91. 

^ Be Is, et Osir. 67, 78 ; de Sera 
Num. Find. 5, 18 ; cf.de Pyth. Or. 
21 ; on the evil principle in the 
world V. de Is. 45. 
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has a horror of the superstition which fears the wrath of 
God, and of the atheism which <Ie,nies His t‘xi.Ht«au'«‘.‘ 
The gods worshipped by the various races of ineii are to 
Plutarch, as they are to Celsus and Maximus of 'fyn^ 
the subordinate representatives of tii« Supreme Hovernor, 
called by many names, honoured in many ftuthious. hut 
all pointing the pious soul to the central object of tU'votitiiu 
In his doctrine of daemons Plutarch found a riduge for 
polytheistic worship, and an explanation of onicular 
inspiration. He is a distant progenitor of the Neoplat- 
onism of the fourth century. 

Neoplatonism was the great intellectual supptirt of the 
pagan spirit in the last two ceuturie.s of the Km[i!re. 
The germ of its doctrine was introduced into Itonus in 
the time of the Antonines, and the. fona) of that .Htmtij'i: 
mixture of superstition with lofty speculation, wliich 
characterised the later Neoplatonism, wins .so enduring 
and intense that S. Augustine devoted to it aomt' of the 
most powerful chapters of his QUy of Ga<{} 'I’he rin tor. 
Apuleius, of Madaura, who had been initiated in nil the 
mysteries,* and who posed as an upo,st!e of riaioui iiu, 
harangued great audiences both in Home and the pro- 
vinces, and fascinated them by a " fMatonism half 
understood, mixed with fanciful OrienlaIi.sm.'' I'lotimw, 
the greatest of the Alexandrian-s, arrived in Home in 
244.'* Crowds of senators, magistrates, and women of 
high rank came to li.sten to the oh-scure c!ot|iu;m-i‘ of the 
mystic, who summoned them, in vvords which 
moved the admiration of S. Augmstiiu!, “ to ih-e to the 
dear fatherland of souls, where the Father <iwell.t," 


^ But superstition, as dogradiu^ 
the character, ho regards as the 
worse ; cf. Nec Posse Sttav. Viv. 20, 
21. On .Plutarch's belief in gouii 
or daemons v. Grdard’s Morale de 
Hutarque, pp. 299-304 ; Fried- 
IMer, iii. p. 430 sqq, ; Pugg’s 
Ne(yplat07mm^ p. 95, 


^ Ih Viv, iki^ viti ii mpi. , rf. 

Kp. 1 38, I 18. 

® ApoL fi6, 

■* Porpit. rii, i%4im *1, 7, 'P. 

^ tk (Hi}. /Ml, i*. 17, utu ml 
illtid Flotini, ubiait; 

<mt a4 aarlMMiiiiAfu 

et ibi el itii *’ 
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The s'uccoas of Plotinus was so great that he had a 
tireain of obtaining a settlement from the l^hnperor 
Gallieiius and founding a city in Campania, which slioxild 
realise the ideal polity of Plated Porphyry, a Syrian, 
the greatest of Ida disciples, and a declared foe of 
Christianity, carritnl on his tradition into the first years 
of tlie fourth century. With lamblichus the Neoplatonic 
system underwiait a great change. It abandoned the 
detimhed aiul disinterested mysticism of its prime.^ 
Tlie persecution of Diocletian revealed the inextinguish- 
able force of tlie Christian faith, and the danger of a 
religious revolution. The fate of the schools was in- 
volved in ihiit of the temples. Philosophy threw itself 
without roHi^rve. into the conflict. Tlu‘, great Alexandrines, 
wlule ready to admit a ktu'nel of truth under the husk of 
mythological symholsd madf^ no profession of religious 
faith in tlumi. Their suct'.essors of tlie age of flulian 
sank the philoHoplier in the ardent devotee^ believed in 
iacrifice and divination, and practised magic and the 
theurgic. arts. Tim iiiiialist must always coutrac.t some 
stains when he <ii*H«;entls into th(* arena of practical life. 
And Neoplah»nism, while luu'ving paganism for its lost 
battle, lust mueJi (d’ tlu* moral purity ami grandeur of 
PlotiuuH. Yet, ail unsympatiudac critic* may easily 
axaggiU'ute the degradation ; [ winking Madonnas and 
miracles of I^mrdtm will netf lilind a candid man to the 
blotter side ef Catholicism.. And W(^ should not forget 
that, if flulian ile!ug(»d the aUars with the blood of 
vic:tims,^ and countenanc.t!d the sujHU’stitious almurditics 
of men likt! Maximus, he strove to correct vices in the 
pagan Hystmu infinitely worse than slavish superstition. 
A reaetioiiary in om* sense, he. was also a daring 

I ri»r|»Ii. rif. p. It*. v. iv. 3, H ; t*.t i’orpli. dr Ahd. il 

|». aOln 4 1 “411. 

*caCri«»tiii. V. S, 10; ^ V:ichm)t, I I Alex, ti. p. 

vC i. 0; V. 1, 7 ; uu 0, III ; lii. li, HU 

H. i'fif 10*1 c:fi!itif}ip4 vkw tf( ^ Amm. Marc. JOtU. 12* 0, 
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innovator. It was no ordinary man who droanit of 
regenerating the ancient worship by borrowing a dogmatic 
theology from Alexandria, an ecstatic devotion from 
Persia, a moral ideal from Galilee. Julian exerted hia 
pontifical authority to elevate the priestly cluiracter and 
make it a pattern to the people.^ The ministers of tlu^ 
gods were to be regular in their devotion, pure in mirul 
and body, tender in relieving the poor and outcaist. TImy 
are to avoid all tainted literature ; they imiat never ba 
seen in taverns and theatres; and they must exlmrt 
their flocks to be chaste, devout, and charitabiti. Hm 
worshippers of the Sun-king are to prepare themselves for 
the holy mysteries by fasting and contemplatiom This 
heroic attempt to breathe a new life into paganism was 
doomed to failure. But it is a narrow and hide -bound 
criticism which refuses to see great qualitit^s in the 
defender of a bad cause, and wliich will not admit that 
superstition may sometimes be united with hdty im^ral 
ideals. 

The effort of Neoplatonic philosophy to save poly- 
theism in the fourth century is a curiouH tdtapter in tluA 
history of opinion. In spite of some serious mtda|diysieal 
differences, there might seem to be many aflinitieH be- 
tween Neoplatonism and Christiariity in their eommim 
doctrine of the unity of God, and their riunml ami 
spiritual idealism. On the other hand, there might 
appear at first sight an irreconcilahhj oj)po.Hition between 
the Hellenic cult of nature and sense, and a system t lie 
centre of which was the doctrine of IidiniU* and 
Unknowable One. The explanation lies in the sympa- 
thetic attachment of religious and pluhnsophie. systeiiM to 
their ancestry. Neoplatonism could nu mom forget it 4 
Hellenic origin than the Christian (Jhureh could fV^rget 
Its sources in the religion of Israel The stdtfioi of 

Vacfe, ffiel: P- 
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Alexaiuiria, eaneiitially ecltH‘.tic and <umBevvative, was 
bound l>y a coutiuuous cliaiu of thought, atid feeliiig tc^ 
thti whulo past culture of IlolhuH, of which tlu‘. gn‘.att‘.st 
glory ill art and letters was dtuived from (Iretdc legend. 
IHato, their great master, while lie claimed tliut tlu^ 
moral senst.^ might (‘urre.ct the terrors oi liimutious fancy, 
!itna‘r aliaiidoued the mythoh^gy of his race. He had 
used it, as he used tlu\ niudent Orphic traditions, to 
aiiorii or eidonu.^ his jilulosopluc teaching. 

Moreover, any system of philosophy whudi deserves 
the uaiiu^ must guard its freedom, raganism liad no 
rigid system of ilogma. Formed by tlte riuh^ sup(U*stitiouH 
fancy, and endh^s.sly varied and gloritiexl hy the genius of 
{Kietry, the legtmds of Iltdlas belong to a totally different 
order of thought from the definitions of (Christian councils. 
I'hty were UhhI for the imagination or (‘motions; they 
vVfU'i^ rn^ver artieh‘s of faith. From Ua* sixth (amtury the 
greatest minds, Xmioplumes,^ Aeschylus, “ I’imlar;* 
hatl treated them with grtsit fnM*tlom of iut.(‘rpn‘tatiou 
and critieisiu, ami Kuripides had, y(‘ar after year at a 
great rtdigitms festival, for m(U’(» tlian half a etmtury 
exertiid wilti impunity all tlu^ .suhth‘ty ((f his art to lower 
tlie digmity and dim t\w. spleud(mr of tie* gnuit ligunts 
of (tnu’k hgeud. I»ut tlie tjhristiHuity of tlu^ fourth 

century was a systmu compl(^te., wtdl arli(uilutt‘<l, diunamh 
iiig entin^ sul»iuisshm of the rmtson. It W(udd md, treat 
witli pliiloMophy e,ven on (*.(|uul terms. Its trmths must 
be ii.et‘i-pt,ed in the form in which gmierations of contro- 
ViS’sy and the decisions of couneils had finally hd*t them. 
If its ilogmas did not si|uare with philosopliy, pliilosopliy 
must yield. A system like tin* Neoplatonic, with its roots in 
tim old world, wfiose Imst thcnight it strove to fusi^ inU» a 
whole, amid not come f4i terms with an aggressive 

^ Alleac xi. '16*4, /»W/. 1. el ; iur^, pp. U'JS, «f. itfUmmit 

ICitUif liiel re-||«ir, phii, |>. Se, ** p. 16 . 

tS, Um. Ht’(? ^ I'ind. (H, i. 4fi'Sf». 

Uf»if. MeoMy* Amimi f^k lAkm^ AVp. ii. p, ; Kath^phr. a. (i. 
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religion which claimed the monopoly of truth. In not 
separating itself from paganism, while it strove to inter- 
pret the myths in a higher sense, the hTeoplatonists were 
merely treading in the footsteps of their great master. 
Might it not he possible to find a niche for each of these 
countless gods in the temple of the inscrutable One ? ^ 
Might not the popular rehgion, without any dangerous 
breach with the past, be reconciled with a pure theism ? 
Might not a warm devotion and assiduous attention to 
the ancient ritual be found compatible with the ecstatic 
vision of God,^ who is in Himself inaccessible to prayer 
or sacrifice, inconceivable by imagination or the highest 
effort of reason ? 

Neoplatonism had some advantages over Stoicism in 
the attempt to support or to restore the forces of 
paganism. Stoicism gave philosophic expression to the 
religious feeling of old Home. But under the later 
Empire, as we have seen, the old gods had fallen into 
the shade, and cults of Eastern origin had acquired an 
extraordinary power and fascination. The tendency to 
monotheism in some of these systems was very marked ; 
and the ascetic preparation for their mysteries, together 
with the ecstatic tone of devotion which they encouraged, 
had a certain attraction for the Pythagorean and Platonic 
schools. The Platonist Apuleius lived in an atmosphere 
of magic and mystery,^ and in his travels sought initia- 
tion in all sorts of strange cults, which stimulated 
emotion, or promised glimpses of the unseen world. The 
later Alexandrians of the time of Julian found in sun- 
worship the highest symbol of their esoteric doctrine.'^ 

But the great means of accommodation lay in the 


^ See the exposition of the treatise 
“De Mysteriis” in Yacherot, ii. p. 
121 sgg. 

* Yacherot, ii. p. 148. 

^ Apul. A'pol. 55, sacrorum initia 
in Graecia participavi, mnltijnga 


sacra et plurunos ritus et varias 
cerimonias studio veri et officio erga 
deos didici: cf. Bigg’s Neovlatonismy 
pp. 52 sqq. 

^ Zeller, die Phil, der Gr. iii. 2, 
p. 629 ; Julian, Or. iy. /cal yap dpu. 
Tov dvadbs 'BXlov. 
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principle of emanation.^ It enabled the Neojdatonist to 
bridge over thi^, cliasm between the one pure ubHt,ra(^.tion,^ 
absolutely simple, not to be grasped by any act of thought 
nor described by any attribuk^, and the worlds of spirit 
and senst^.^ Each unity iii the scale gives birth from its 
inner essence to another more complex, and therefore 
inferior. From the purely abstract One there is a 
graduatcil Hcale of btung,^ unity, mind, soul, the*, universe 
of senate each successively engendered out of tlie inner 
t'ssence of tins higher and simpler form. Into such a 
system it was not hard to fit the gods of mythology.^* 
It is true that ttiere are wide difTerences b(»twtjen the 
earlier and latex Neoplatonists in tlnur attitude to the 
popular religion. Flotimis is mticli more of a philosopher 
than a theologian® and while he tries to find a liidden 
meaning in the mytlisj in am unsystianatic way, ho makes 
no allusion to theurgy, and dtsds ratlier ambiguously 
witli tho external hums of tit^vetion.® Ho, too, Porphyry, 
whihi his sysOnn enalih.«i him to fiml a metaphysical 
i:t»utent in leginul, has no sympatliy with the materialism 
worship. He holds llrnily that tie'. Hupreme (‘ammt 
be a}>prt»aclietl by any avenm* of Heaise, by sae.riliiU!, or 
ftxmal prayer. (totl is hemonred most by re.vcn*ent 
silenc.e ami purity of h(‘urt.^^ To become like and oOer 
oursidves Him is the ueeeptulde Hacrifate, But the 
PlatonistH of the fourth century art5 mucli nuxe thca»» 
logians than pure, philosoplier.s.^^ Tlic^ whole forces of 


^ Fur thfi mmm in wliiah IluUiuis 
liulti Ihii 'C, i'hiL tUr 

HL % f*|.. 451 
** iih iii. e, p. 4Ctl, 

’** ih. iu. e, |i. filP. 

^ »SVi>. i. 17, 1% 

mwii A isiiupP^ of th«’ 

dimttiuii iff |.*i«4inii» ; c.f. Zi'lt’r, ilL 
‘i, |». 4l»ll ; vL f», 4, 

Htm tli« nklKtriUo nyntmti of 
^SiiIliiHt in V4<i|tor«a., li. p, VM ; of. 
iii. 11, |», 

* Vmimmt, ii, |n I US. 


^ iii. *i, p. liUU j Knnmui^ 

V. I, 4. 7 ; V. H, ta* 

» Zollor, iii. pp. r»«2, tm ; iii. V, 

tua. 

** Vaohornt, ii. pp. U2U 10 ; Zollftr, 
iii. % pp. !»PP Oui, whorw iliotlauhy 
of Ptnpnyry aro <i}£|Knui4wi, 

4 hi hi, it 34, Bui iny't}$ 

ktiihiHii Kid TMtf wtfii utWdQ ka(iQ,{mpf 

o Vnolniitit, ii. p. UP, Apr^« 
Uarphyru k philuHuphio rmbriiaiio 
mnn ro^wsrvu l« ptilythuimn#. 
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the ancient schools were gathered up and tunpInytHl in 
give system and a rational basis to the old religion. 
fictions of mythology were justified by the exaniplt*, of 
Nature/ who veils her secrets Iroiu the vulgar gum. 
The Supreme One indeed, the fountaiu of being, must 
not be profaned by human fancy. But the knvt»r powers 
may be dimly revealed to the multitude by uIh‘gory or 
fanciful tale.^ The world itself is a great myth, wliieh 
at once hides and reveals the mystery of t!u^ IHviiu\ 
And the philosopher proceeds to classify tim mytlu-i 
according to the nature of the inner trutli wliitdt they 
contain/ Some convey the deepest theologii'al, or, m 
we should say, metaphysical truth. For exampU*, Saturn 
devouring his children is intelligence returning ujum 
itself/ Others of these fictions are iinaginativt‘. t^xprc^i- 
sions of the facts of nature. Apollo slaying the Pythtui 
is the sun drawing up the pestilential fogs of tim, mur.duxs. 
The names of many deities are simply nanuxs iif natuni! 
objects or powers.^ Juno is the air, at oiua; sister and 
wife of Jupiter, the lord of the upper sky. Isis is the 
earth, Osiris the sun, or the moist germ which itHUindates. 
There is a hierarchy of gods® corresponding to fhe 
hierarchy of being, and to the facultic^s of the linman 
soul. High above all is the Supremo One, the (Jnuil, to 
be approached only in ecstasy/ an ehbrt of tin* sc ml far 
transcending any exertion of the highest imson, in wliicli 
God is the object of an immediate vision or intiiiticjn, 
and the sense of personality is lost and swallowed u}j in 
the rapture of union with the Divine. Then tliere arii 
the gods of the intelligible world, transcending tlm wcirld 
of sense, and having no point of contact with it. 


^ Vacherot, ii. p. 121. 

2 Macrob. Som. JScip. I 2, 7-19, 
sciunt inimicain esse naturae aper- 
tam nudamque expositioneni sui, 
etc. Cf. the views of Prcjclus iu 
the fifth century, teller, iii. 2, p. 
744. 


^ Zeller, iii. 2, 02S ; ef. Paifga 

Heopiatmirnri^ p. SOU, 

* Vaohorot, ih p. 122, 

^ Ib. ii. p. 122. 

ii. p. 120; Zwlliir, iii. p* 

628. 

^ Enmad, vi. 7, 24, aS. 
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ill the seiilt* ihe.n* nw. iliu powers of the Bi‘tmible universe, 
creating, aiu,l preserving. Lastly there are 

tlie daiauciiis and herees,^ mure nearly akin to the world 
lit seiLSit, and acting as intenueiliaries between it and the 
sphere t.if pun* inUdligeiua,;, in wliich ri'side those powers, 
far above, the region of the smisible, who cannot come to 
us, alUimi*’;h, through the divine element in us, we may 
rise to tlie.ni. 

1'k‘tween the pure niystieisin of .Plotinus and the 
.fanaticism and superstition of the .Neoplatonists of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, wlio justified or practised 
lieatlnm sacrifices, ilivination, oracles, niagi.c, and theurgy, 
tliere might Hmm to he an iinpassahle gulf. Jiut the 
grinit sysieni, tlu^ cmitre. of wldch was the unapproachable 
Hue, really conlaiitcd the gmnus of the most thorough- 
going supers! itiun tlmt the world has probably ever 
setuu 1iu^ theory of emanations necessarily involved 
a belief in secret sympathies and aflinities, linking 
together all parts of the universe of being. .Man liini- 
self, tlirmigli hi?i va,ri<ius fac.uUies and capaidties, is in 
Umcii with evmy link in tlio chain. If, by an almost 
superhuman iiiurt, transceiuling any ejfort of ilie reaHon, 
lie can list* in ecstasy to an immeiliate vision of the 
inseruiahlt* f)m*, he tnin also communicate with, and act 
uiHin, tin* lower pttwers and forms of e.xistmice. And he 
timls alUtv! in tie* invisihh^ worhl in the duenmns, who 
intHliate between the wurltl t*f pure inUtlligence and the 
world of sense. 11ms tie*. Nt*oplaton.i.stH of the fourth 
century, having found a plact^ in tluir system for the 
iiiicieut ginlH, fitiiml nt.i dithculty in eommunicaliug with 
tinuii by prii.y«‘r, ctraciiu olilation, anti even ladieved 
tliemMelvea eapabh^ of wielding the h,)re.eH of nature, 
(...kmimitteti frtmi its origin it.) the <dd mythology, 
Netgflatmitam in the last age abaiulonetl the reserve of 

^ Auk, dr^ (*ir. l¥i, viii, W j at. Vacluu'at, ii. p. X*i7 ; ZelU^r, iii. 2, 

|i, 5 Id; Prir.ilLifiikr, lit, p, 
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its youth, adopted the whole pagan syi^teiu, and, in an 
inevitable decline, lent even the forces ot pIuk^Hophy to 
deepen the superstition of the age. There is a certain 
sadness in thinking that Proclus,^ the last great member oi 
the school, a man. of high intellect and ahtiost saintly life, 
kept all the feast-days in the Egyptian caleiular, and be- 
lieved himself able to call down rain in a time of drouglit. 

Tet it may be doubted whether, even in the last age 
of paganism, the purer and more elevating side of 
ITeoplatonic speculation had lost all influence, and been 
completely obscured. We have seen evidence t!mt there 
was an enlightened class who, while they refused to 
abandon the religion of their ancestors, were penetrated 
with the loftier conceptions of the divine natnnn which 
for a thousand years Greek philosophy luul kept liefort^ 
the minds of its disciples. Such men, repellt»d by the 
baser element in heathenism, yet bound hy loyalty and 
old associations to the past, might rt^.atlily aec^pt a 
system which could reconcile a belief in the meaning 
and sanctity of ancient legend with a lofty moral tune 
and a faith in the Infinite Father. Fortunately we liave 
preserved to us, among the diSbris of tht^ fifth century, a 
book which shows that there were pagans wlio still <lrtnv 
from the system of Plotinus a real moral amt spiritual 
support. 

The commentary of Macrobius on Iheum e/ 

Scipio^ dates probably from the end of the lir.Mt i(Uiirter 
of the fifth century. It is a curious mi^cture of nlil 
Koman feeling with the best results of Ntt*>p!atonic 
speculation.^ It is a devotional treatise, with a citrtaiit 
tinge of mysticism. Yet here and there, in distamrscH td 
an ethical or mystical tone, we light upon pnndy pliynicid 
or mathematical disquisitions which have a lla%miir of 

^ Zeller, die FMl, der Qr. iii. 2, Scipimm from file, vi, of 
p. 709 ; Bigg, pp. 319-321. Memhlk. 

It is best known as haying S pIulo*i«*phtmi aft»l 

preserved to us the Semmivm sources of tho work ». Jita, /Vwl. *4, 
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.Pjthugoreaiilsiiu From a coutmnplatioii of the heavenly 
rewaul awaiting virtue, we aiuUleuly pa^s to a chapter on 
point, line, au|iertici€s, and solul/ and the manifold mean- 
ing, in iniurH life and dentiny, of the numl)er sevenJ*^ 
The Milky Way m the hoitie of the blessed after deatk^ 
But it is a|ipareiitly of ei}ual interi^st to decide whether, 
according to The.ojdirastus, it is the juncture of two 
homi8pheri*s, or whetimr Democritus is right in regarding 
it a tract so tluekly sown with stars that their 
intervals are obliterated, and they present a uniform 
luminous surface to the distant gair^er. After a statement 
of the doittrine emanatimi,'* we are launched upon a 
cliscusaioii of tlie ■{■ilam»tary motions and the order of the 
fipluum*^ The epmstion tsf tlie influence of the heavenly 
botiit^s <m human destiny is mixed up with calculations 
as to tht^ ridutivii Fim of the earth and the sun.^ The 
moon marks the limit <if air and ether, of the divine and 
the perishable; ami in Unmu‘xt sentimee wt'. aire re.niinded 
tliat <mr suuls are <d' ce.lestiul origin, and that we are 
exiles hi*re lieltjwj 

Tin* bnok is a singular mixture of physics, morals, 
iin!ta{>hysi<'s. Thertfs is muedt which harmoniscH with the 
best C.diristiiiu simtiment, side liy side with cold state- 
ments at wliat we should mganl as scientific ihiHjry, hut 
wliich the autlmr conctnvias ns a theology.^ Yet the 
main purpiise is Ut fortify virtuous purpose by the 
jirosjHH^t of the rewiml after tlt*4ith, and the contemplation 
of the citvine origin and the divine deatiny of tlm human 
soul The dimiinsions of the sun and his orbit, the 

* Marrt:?b. Sitm. *Sfip, L 5, ft. ® ib. i. IH. 

* Ik i, tl* 4 fi, iiioa prinm ^ Ik i. Ut UK 

tiiiiiiiiiiti iMf. tmnmv» aiiiina attin- ^ ib. L 17 *, <*f. i, 21 , 24 , ita 
itiiiii fpmnUM r*;it 1’tmawuM aiainfinau cirige mt md 

CkOmia Ft»r tlw Sign OauimnUis hi-KHpitalitatiM hie 

af Mips'ciliiiis !■« thin |i»rt «f lh« nxulat. 

Timmim p, ClrtiOiV iii. |». ^ /&. I 14, 5, mm« nohii 

tfCi II, aiiimuJi itl mt auam mtn Hidcrribui 

» tVifiii. »S*dfh I. 15, MCI. twinimmifi nit weamuiuin theolugoi 

* ib. i. 17 , 12 , iluiimraauiM. 
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periods of the planetary revolutions, the ptisitiou tlie 
earth in the solar system, may seem to us Hubjeets 
strangely out of place in a treatise apjKirtuh lv inteuiled 
to stimulate devout feeling and virtuoiis omutuet. Wt* 
are conscious of a kind of chill in being asktnl t<i ci.iiHuler 
the relations of numbers, or the vast spaces het,wt‘en the ^ 
heavenly spheres, side by side with lofty theories of our 
origin, and earthly discipline, and our future in nntiihiT 
world. Yet the apparent incougruity may he 
To Macrobius and his class the Miuulus, with all its 
spheres, was divine, the efflux of the inscnitahle Ksstuice 
which, by successive stages of generation, was tlu^ sotirco 
of the orbs of the sky, of the soul of man, of tlie meariosl 
creature possessed of life. It needs an cdTort td* sympathy 
and imagination to enter into the spirit of any outworn 
theology. To understand that expounded hy Macridnus, 
you must look up into the depths of the heavouH on a 
summer night, and try to believe tliat your partimilar 
spark of soul has travelled down to earth through all tlm 
spheres from its source in the divine etluu\ ami ttiat afitu' 
its escape from the earthly prison-house it luav return 
again to its distant birthplace. 

The commentary on the Drmm of Bidph enaldes mm 
to understand how devout minds could even to tlio last 
remain attached to paganism. It pr(\suppoHeH rather 
than expounds the theology of bTeoplatoniHiu. Its cdiief 
motive is rather moral or devotional than sptHndative. 
The One, supreme, unapproachable, imdlahhg neddtiig iu 
the highest heaven, is assumed as tlie smirct^ <d‘ mind and 
life,^ penetrating all things, from the star in the highest 
ether to the lowest form of animal exiHiencta Tim 
universe is God's temple, filled with His preHem^e;^ 
The unseen, inconceivable Author created frtiiii His 

^ Maorob. Som. Scvp. i. 17, 12; phnises of S. Paul, sfianpui <|ui»* 
i 1^) 1 UHuni t«iU|»U Inyui in* 

^ lb. 1 . 14, 2. And he adds, dudtur riiu iubi vivomluiu 

what may remind us of some dotis. 
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essence fuirc nmid^ in the likeness of Jliiiiself. In 

coiitacii with iiiiittei\^ mind de<^em‘nites and iHKxnues 

soul. Ill t!u‘ scale of kani^ tlie moon marks th<‘. limit 
between tlie td.tnaia! and the perisliahle, and, all belo\v 
the nioim is mortal and evatiestamt e.xcc^pt tlie higher 
princh{de in itiaii,*'^ Passing from the <livine world 

through i!it‘ gate of (.‘anceiv^ mind descends gradually, in 
a fall frciiit its original bh'ssetlnesH, through the seven 
s{dieres, and, in its passage, the ilivine and tuuversal 

cdeiiicut assumes the varicms iaeulties wdneh make up 
thf^ ctiiiipoHite nature td inam In Saturn it aetpiires the 
reiistuiiiig powtw, in Jupiter the pnicii(‘al aiul nmral, in 
Mars the spirihsi, iti Vmum the sensual element. But 
in tlif^ proi'ess tj descmiding into the hody, the divine 
part sidlers a sort of intoKientiou and oblivion of the. 
world fnmi which it comes,** in some cas<‘s deept*r than 
in (»tliers. Unis the diffusion of soul amt)ng bodily 
forms is a kind of death; ami tlit*, hotly is only a prison,^ 
or riitlier a toiidu wlutii cannot he tpiilted save by a 
memd deaf It, tin* tieafh to sin and tsuildy passion/^ 
'riu'i Siud iiiuHt not teniuuati! its imprisommmt in tln^ 
flesh by any vobinfary act, but purify itstdf, and await 
tin* jippHinit'd tmtir when its r«*leuse will ctune. iSuitutle 
in not only reiielliijn nvminst tlte (treat Mustt'rJ it is also 
an act of jia,Hsii.in, nitd the sou!,^ m Plotinus teaches, 
which <piits this moral life with tln^ soilure <d‘ sin upon 
it, fulls inbt an uly./ci from whieli it may not rise again, 
Moreovr*r, tin* heiiveiily r<*want is proportiomni tc» tlie. 


^ Mi'p-rMh. AVi/n, t 14, *I4\ 

^ !k t, M, m 

* ih. i. IC, I , rf. 
iv. 3 , l?s 

* ih, 1 . rs, s, rmir'i 

Hk 1 I S n. Cf. Orpiiir 

uS 1*1. kfiti, 

4*’}|| , !• «.■! il2 ii. ViriC A^n, 

vt. 734. 


Smn^ Ai'ip, i, IS, il, 
mt»n tSeiin «lu*i!itr tnmt luititci udfmo 
ill fuirUitutii. ito 

IwnSuiii |»ljtlom»|4nii dnrinn<i mu- 
tnuuit. Thi«, htoviaur, in an elti 
or. ei. pfumi, S? n, 

prKiftjpn. nA* \mm md 

4#*^ ; Sru. 

kp, m, *iti im, 

> Hu i. I’u, 8 . 

« lU, i. la, tl ; cf. i. Ui, m 
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degree of perfection which we attain here below, ^ ami 
therefore the mortal term should not be cut Bhovt whih 
our probation is still incomplete, and so long as luiy 
improvement may be made. It is true that the stiul 
should always strive to remember the source from whit^h 
it sprang,^ and regard the body as a sort of iudl/^ 
graded souls who have neglected their time of prohati»>ii 
cling to the mortal element after death, ^ and, insttniil of 
ascending again to the divine world, are doomt‘d to he 
imprisoned in brutish forms, and utterly forget their 
heavenly origin. The only hope of eternal hap{n!uv4s in 
virtue.^ Scipio’s dream promised eternal felicity to 
those who have protected, or saved, or aggraiuliHed tlie 
state.^ But there are higher degrees of virtue than t Imt 
of the heroic and self-sacrificing citizen. While eivie 
virtue moderates and controls the passions, eit‘:ui>4ing 
virtues may eradicate them,^ the saintly ami mystic 
virtues may attain to complete forgetfulness of flaur 
allurements, and, in a last victorious effort,^ we may t*ven 
rise to entire absorption in the Divine. 1’lius, fhough 
the good man will perform the duties of las earthly lof , 
he will realise that the earth is but a poittt in the 
infinitude of the universe,^ that it is tlu», siilu^re of elie 
mortal and the transient, and he will be* ri‘a<ly tn fuim 
an ear to any echo which recalls the eternal harnmnii's <if 
the heavens.^^ Hence he will make light of giorv,^^ and 


^ Macrob. Som. Scip. i. 13, 15, 
cum constetremunerationem auimis 
illic esse tribuendam pro inodo 
perfectionis ad quam in liac vita 
una quaeque perveuit . . . 

2 Ib. i. 9, 3. 

2 Jb. i. 10, 17. 

^ Of. PL Phaed. 81 d, e ; Zollor, 
iii. 2, 530. 

® Macrob. Som. Sap. i. 8, 3, 
solae faciunt virtutes beatum. 

® Ib. i. 4, 4. 

Ib. i. 8, 9, passionos igaorare 
non vincere ut ncsciat irasci, ciipiat 


nihil. I low nmr thin mnii*’ i th»^ 
Chrintian aHot'tic hlfal fit th;n i 
« Jh. i. H, 9. ('f. on tin- 

platonic centaHV, Zeller, iii. e, i 
549, 745. 

® Ik i. 10, 0, (terra) <|niic 
pnneti locum pro cadi 
vix obtim^t. 

Ib. ii. 7, M, quia in 
dofert memariam miiMicitc riij M m 
caclo fuit conHciii. On the no.n*' 
of the KpIicrcH cf. Kinmttf. tv, 4, 
piKoi a*/ run 

app.Qvlq.. 

lb. ii, 10, 2. 
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mil only at tlio. approval of conscience. For of this 
small spot, in tlie universe, how small a part does our 
race possess I The fame of Rome has not passed beyond 
tlie ISanges or the iJaucs-sus ; ^ ami the most splendid 
fame is hut hritdl Since all huitmn tradition shows how 
short is iht^ duration ot any historic period. The 
universe may etcu'nal, but tire and flood, in regular 
alteriratioiiH,^ prioiiil and swtu'p ink) oblivion man and 
all liis works, save in a few slieltereil homes of imme- 
intiria! euliiire, like Egypt, whicln maintain the continuity 
of the raet*. In this scene of mortality and sliort-lived 
liojiCH, the tally wistlom is to nourisli the hope of a life to 
ctmie,^ iti tlti one s tluty ttj tlie fatherlaml on earth, while 
ever luindful of the true, fathmdand of souls, which is 
elernal in tlit< heavt*ns.’* ^ 

It may In* saitl that t!u^ commentary on the Dream of 
S^i'pio represents the mystitnsm tif a r.niall eirele of philo- 
stipliu* tlreaimu’s, ami net a gmierul stat.t* of moral feeling. 
And certainly the eeiditu* fer historical truth should not 
exiiggerati* tlie inllitema^ of idtstls which in evtuy age are 
the ipdtir* of only a ndmu'ity. It is, however, an even 
graver fault it* ih ones gai^e. on the baser sitie of past 
ages, ami ftj igiion- whatever thtu'O is of hope, and pro- 
mise in the slew ami paiid'u! ihwelopine.nt of humanity. 
Smdt is nut tie* habit of a s<umd and sitrupuhms historical 
spirit. N<»r is it the attitude of a truly ndigious mind. 
It slenvH but little faitli in tlie, Father of all souls to 
believe that lit* etiimigns whole ge.neratii ms of His children 
im‘rely to tie* worship t»f devils, without any 
fliiiiself, and tii tlweil oil their bliml aberrations of super- 
slJtioii ill groping towartls the light, and on their frantic 

^ Sam, ii, lU, II. ^ Ih, ii. 17. 

ih, ii. le, IS I'M ^ Aui-t* If**!, ix. 17, illud 

♦’I larOi rm'-im ilMtiui uti lUt ; ** Fngi»in<Uiiu wit 

neiiiritm iiiiia4n *’t tmmm ouitntur iniiur ati riueointiuit luitriam, <it iln 
v*U. rItiviMiifi vel vl lUi C5f. Mucrob, 

m *SV</», i. a, 3. 

*’ F, iL IV. I, 
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efforts to calm the terrors aad the longings which are 
inspired by the ineradicable faith in a world beyond the 
grave. Eather should we welcome indications that God 
never utterly forsakes the creatures of His hands, and 
that in the decay of ancient heathenism there was a 
moral and spiritual life, which was to be nourished in an 
unending future by the divine ideals of Galilee. 



BOOK n 


SKETCHES OF WESTEEN SOCIETY 
FEOM STMMACHUS TO SIDONIUS 




CHAPTER I 


THE mBICTMENT OF HEATEEK AND CEEISTIAN MOEAEISTS 

Few should inoro iuterestiug than the attempt 

to ioriii a coueeption of the ituier tone and life of society 
in Wesitnii Europe on the eve of its collapse. Wius 
8ot:it*ty ns cHirrupt atid eJTete as it has been represented ? 
Wen* its vices, as Halvianus insisted, the e.ause of the 
iriumph tlie lairbariiuis ? Tlie jialgment of the etithu- 
siiLStic asc<*tic of Marseilles has iHsvn reproduced hysuccea- 
sive generations of luijralists anti historians. Tlit^ actuiHt‘rs 
have been velannent ami pitiltm And hanlly a word of 
direct atdf*ileftmce and at*lf-eKenlpation from all that 
crtiwd of stately nobles, keen dialecticiaua, ami polished 
Utteraiimrs, hiLs come down U) ns. It is mny to frame 
Hueli wiadesale iiuiictmentH against the aile.nt generations 
of a Itmg past age. It is not so easy to perform the more 
useful tiLsk of realising how they actually lived, ami what 
answer, could tluiy defend ihemstdveH, they might make 
to tlietr ncetuauM. 

It h tuwhsv safi^ 1*0 trust sweeping censun^ of the morals 
of a wludi^ age or pisiple. What a picXure of our own 
time might b«3 drawn by some acritl or entluisiastic 
mfirii.li.it <if thi,i thirtieth century, who should dress uj) all 
the sfmndiilH of fimhionalfle life hinted at in sotuety 
jtiurnals, all tim tales of ruin on the Turf, all the 
uiisiivtmry nsvelutions of our policu* ctmrts and divorcf^ 
cimriM, atul {iresent thfun to his re-athu's as a fair Hjimplt^ (d 
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the way in which the English people were living in tlie 
last years of the reign of Victoria 1 Yet thin is the 
fashion in which satirists or moralists have treatt^.d tlie 
first century and the last of the society of tlie Empire. 
The satirist of the reign of Domitian has left us pictures 
of depravity and extravagant selt-indulgcuce which are 
more revolting than anything in the pages ot S. Jerome 
or Salvianus. If society at large had been half as c?orrupt 
as it is represented by Juvenal, it must have speiulily 
perished of mere rottenness. Yet when J uvenal <lted tlu^ 
Eoman world had entered on a period of ahuost unex- 
ampled peace and prosperity, a period of upriglit aful 
beneficent administration and high public virtue* tmlmi- 
nating in the reign of the saintly Marcus Aurelius. An 
intensity of devotion, hitherto strange to it, wius giving a 
fresh life to Eoman paganisrxL Philosophy was diiriLHing 
more spiritual conceptions of God, and a humam^r ciuirily 
in the relations of life. The inscriptions, tlu^ ltdters oi 
the younger Pliny, and even the pages of I'aeitus, as 
severe a moralist as Juvenal, reveal to us anutlier world 
from that of the satirist, a world of severe and tdi‘vati;d 
virtue, in which the men and women sustain one anotluu* 
in adherence to high principle, in the pursuit cd‘ lofty 
ideals of public duty, or of literary and philoHoplucul 
studies.^ If we shudder at the enormities of Tigellimui and 
Messalina, we should always remember that the same ugis 
produced a Thrasea and a Corbulo, an Arria and a Faulina. 

Eoman satire was perhaps the strongest ami liumt 
original department of Eoman litt^ratum. But ita 
judgments must be taken with a good deal of resexve. 
It was frank and outspoken about diaais of darkness, 
over which our more timorous delicacy is inclined to 
throw a veil. It was sometimes almost puritanical in its 
moral tone and the fierceness of its oeusurtm. The 
moralist represents the old Eoman spirit, and draws Ids 

^ Duruy, Hist. Mom. v. pp. 662 sqgr. ; Boissier, JkL Rmi. il 
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ideal from an age of simple habits before Eome was cor- 
rupted by the arts of Greece and the luxury of the con- 
quered East.^ He is apt to forget that luxury is not a 
synonym for vice, and that a softened tone need not imply 
effeminacy. He is still more apt to forget that a whole 
class should not be made responsible for the folly and 
intemperance of a few. He strikes at the monsters of 
vice, who will always appear so long a§ wealth and 
luxury abound, and he leaves the impression that these 
are not abnormal specimens, but types. He ignores ^ the 
mass of quiet good sense, wholesome feeling, and self- 
control, which in every age lies in shadow behind glaring 
and shameless profligacy. Above all, the very violence 
and bitterness with which the moralist lashes the vices of 
his time is a proof that his society is not so hopelessly 
corrupt as he depicts it. He is fighting for an ideal 
which cannot be a monopoly of his own. And when he 
laments the degeneracy of his contemporaries from the 
purer manners of a remote, and perhaps mythical, past, he 
is often only expressing personal contempt for the softer 
habits of increasing refinement, or else he is speaking as 
the organ of a quickened moral sense among the very 
men whom he judges so hardly. 

The modern inquirer needs even greater caution in 
accepting contemporaneous judgments of the character of 
society in the fourth and fifth centuries than in the Jflrst. 
In the one case an age of splendid public virtue, of great 
material advancement, of higher moral ideals, succeeded an 
age which we are asked to believe was a period of selfish- 
ness, frivolous extravagance, and frantic and unbridled 
debauchery. The Empire was never so beneficent and 
so adored by its remote subjects ^ in many lands as it was 
under the sons and grandsons of the men who are repre- 

^ Cf. Friedliinder, bk. iii. p. 15. collected on tbis subject in Fustel 

2 Juv. xiii. 26. de Coulanges, LaGauleRom. p. 177 

3 See the inscriptions laboriously sqq. 
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sented as tlie vilest of mankind. It was still pxt>iul and 
erect ten generations after Juvenal and the objects of his 
loathing were in their graves. But the fifth century 
closes the career of Eome in the West. Tlie most spot- 
less virtue, the most heroic energy, would have avuiilad 
nothing against the forces which had underininetl tlia 
civilisation of twelve hundred years. There caxi be little 
doubt that there were in the last pagan generation men 
who held a more spiritual creed, and had aspirations for 
a higher moral life, than their ancestors who concpiered 
Carthage and Macedonia. But they represent a failing 
cause; they are the rere -guard of a retreating liost, 
pressed hard by the victorious energy of the Church, 
which, conscious that the future belonged to it, was not 
always able to do justice to tbe rigime which was pjissing 
away. It is so easy to attribute failure and cudaiuity to 
moral causes; and Christian controversialists often failtHl 
to remember the Master’s saying about thos«^. on wlimn 
the Tower of Siloam fell. Moreover, even within their 
own ranks, the new spirit of asceticism, which could find 
salvation only by fleeing from the world, and vhich, in 
the recoil from vice, set up a standard of superhuman 
virtue, was not always charitable in its judgments even 
of Christians, who, remaining in tlie world to bear its 
burdens, did not escape its stains. I'hus that old society 
had not only to endure its own self-reproachful dtnililH 
and questionings in the face of ruin, but the fhu'c.e, in- 
tolerant criticism of the younger society, which cmiltl often 
forget its duty to the earthly commonwealth in tin', raptures 
of . a mystic devotion, or in the effort to escape from 
temptations which may be as powerful in iluh wildeniesa 
as in the crowded city. * And the anchoret who thundiired 
against the vices of his age had been bred in the li<nnair 
schools. He had been nourished in his youtli on fhi venal 
and Persius and Tacitus, If he had not all their 
literary skill, he had within him a fiercer hatred and 
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avat\^iiui for tha mm aiul waaktiennas of lueu than even 
Juvtmal luul folk Tlioy W(m\ t<i him the uatural 
of tho daemons of the old mjiholo^^y,^ who liad, with 
liellisli ingenuity, i‘i)rru{)ttHl whatever of natural probity 
and gcHidiiess theri^i was in the idd Houiau character. 
The (diristian etmtroveraialist could do Justicai to the 
great, virile qualities of his rtunote fiue^estors who 
worshipped Jupiter and Vemis.'*^ Ho could liardly believe 
in the virtue of contemporaries who refuat^d to accept tlie 
faitli of (Jirist. The Cliriatian eontri>veraialiats un» 
doubtediy did a great atuvice to Immanity when they 
held up til loathing the ohacenitieB of the Floralia and 
the tlieatr«\ am I the cruelties of the arcua,^ But it 
shoulil he riUuiuii}M>iretl that some of the l»eiter pagans 
hioked witii little approval on tliese tuirrupting displays.^ 
Men will ofitin rise above the lev<d of a had religion, just 
m tlmy tuinstaiitly fall ladow the standard of a good one. 
The 8t!Vt*reMt (auisors of the morality of the fifth tariitury 
ate S. Jereine iiiul Halviamis. And we shall see in tlu‘ 
ftOiiuel that the luniviest cendemuatkm of Imth falls on 
pepulations miininally (.'hristian, or eviui <m clasHCH who 
profi!Hsed to aspin* to a ptaniliiir sanctity of life. When 
we read ilmm things we ask iuirstdves, <kin the religion 
of the dross have left men no hetim* than it hmnd them ? 
And if we may reasonably distrust the unmeasured 
invective of a CJiristian wrii<T against his co-religionists, 
there arr? even Htronger grounds for heHitating to atauqit tin*, 
Judgniimt of HU enemy, in a period <d’ tiena^ controversy, 
on the imiral state of ln*atlnmd« uu, I n this eiiapUT we shall 
mm what the accusers, whetlnu’ heathen or (‘hristian, have 


* Mips,. df>. Cii\ ikit viii, 14, IS, 

ril 

^ ilh ii, IS, l. Ifi. ilt, H. 

Mp> illi, fffi, i|iii4 iittiaitinnii 
flie’W «pe.iftitti ¥irliit«» tpmsi fi«i 
liti««latrt lAliiit# ritsmiii lib* 

ttirk*! t 

^ AtiH, crttt. ihi, ii, 4, tl7 ; IVa, 


tltaU. e, i. S7S ; TiirtuU. iP 
Sp^dm. m, ApA, as. 

Hi^u. Pp, 7 lUHiyt j Juv. Ti. 63 ; 
Aiam, Mani. xxviit 4, 29 ; xiv. tl, 
as, 7, a ; Julian. Pvtupn^ Kp, § 1104 
ii, IIH9) ; or. Krbd* 
laudiir, ii, fi. 243. 
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to allege, and then proceed to lay before the reader the 
actual facts of social life, which can be gathered from the 
literary remains of the century, extending from the udgii 
of Griatian to the last years of the Western Itmpiie. 

The worst that a severe pagan moralist had to say of 
the moral character of society at the beginning oi^ our 
period, may be gathered from Ammiauus Marcelliniis. 
He was born at Antioch, entered the army at an tairly 
age, and had seen great campaigns botli in the East and 
West. He fought under Julian against the Almnanni, 
and he served in the expedition against the IVrsiaus in 
which that Emperor met his end. In his later years he 
settled down at Eome to compose a history exttuuling 
from the principate of Hero to the death of 
Ammianus was an honest, high-minded man of the oUl 
school. He adhered to the old religion of R<nne, !)ut hia’ 
real creed was probably a vague monotheism with a more 
decided tendency to fatalism.^ He could he iair to 
Christianity, and he evidently disapppved of Julian’s 
exclusion of Christian teachers from the 
Whether he is equally fair to Roman socudy may he 
questioned. He has the peculiar virtues of tlm luilitary 
character along with its narrowness and hardimss. A 
life of hardship spent on the Rhine and the Euphrates 
was not calculated to make a man a very iu<lulgeut, 
perhaps hardly even a just critic of the splemlid, hut 
luxurious and unwarlike society among wiiich !u; found 
himself on his return to Eome. AmmiamiH has hjft two 
elaborate pictures of the society of the c'upital in his 
time.^ What strikes a modern student most alauit tliem 
is that they might have been composed with tKiual truth 
in the reign of Hero or Domitian, The Hciruan tmlile 
has changed little in three hundred years. It dom not 

^ Peter, Die GeschicML Lilt, ill&r ^ lb. xxi. 1(>, IS ; r 
lie Rdm. Kaiserzeit, ii. p. 121. 

^ Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, 6. '* lb. iv. 0, 7 ; xxviti. 4 . 
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surprise iis to liear that the uuisttu's of the world are 
possessed of vast douiains iii every province, froiu the 
rising to the setting sun. Although they have no longer 
the political power of their ancestors, they have the 
vanity of a pampered caste, anti they wish to prolong an 
inglorious name by giUhul statues which commemorate 
mithingd They ride through the streets in lofty carriages, 
adorned with a vulgar sjileudour of dress, which is not 
redeemtHi even ly its ingenuity. In their progresses they 
are aiituided cm preceded by an army of slaves, clients, 
and euiuudis. Their cluicest pleasures are in swift ‘horses, 
hurrying throiigli the streets with the speed of the post 
on tlu^ grt^at roads; or in long and elaborate banquets, 
at whitii tin* M7a\ and wiight of fisli or game are recorded, 
as in JuveiiaFs day,*'^ as a matter of historical interest. 
Tlieir iilirarit^s an^ ^ipemal as seldom as their funeral 
vaults^ Imt. they ruvt* about music*, and tht*atrical ptu’fonm 
aiicHis, Ilvilraulic i»rgans,^ ami lyr^s us large, as carriages, 
minister to a degradiul taste in music. In a time of 
faniine, wlusi all form'gmu's, iiudmling the pniessors of 
the iibt‘ral arts, WiU't» <‘)cpellt*d from Home, thnu^ thousand 
tlamiijg girls wiili tluir tcacher.s wt*re allowed to remain. 
If the gn*at man visited tlm public hatlis, ha would salute 
eHusively stunt* slave of his vita*s, whom all d(*.cent people 
would avoid. 1 1 is only friendships are those of the 
gaming table. If a rt»MptH‘.tablt». man from provincial parts 
vcn!.nrt*.H to esH on tiie grt‘at personagt*, lu5 is received at 
first with tdTusive civility. If tlm visit is reja*aUHl in all 
honest contithmena ht*. will find that Ids very name and 
have hetm forgciittm. The tirttmiuaUt uohle who 
takes a journey Ut visit a distant estate will plume him- 
siif on ihfi eObrt im if he hiul pi*rformc‘tl tlie maniies of 
an Alexander or a (dmmr. lit*, will order a slave to 
retative three hundred laslies hm bringing him his hut water 


* a. Smi. Kp, 44; Juv. viii. 1 CO. 

J»v. iv. I’iH. ^ U't Smaim, /Vrn o, 41. 
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late. These men, who have not a particle of relk(ious 
belief, are the slaves of anile superstition. They will not 
bathe or breakfast or start on a joxiruey till they luive 
consulted the calendar to find the position of a plu!n‘t 
The vulgar crowd of the days of Marcellimis is the 
same in character that it had been lor four luuuired 
years. Ducts taTutuTU res anodus optcLt^ Pitneiti et tnrctnues. 
But it was even more pampered in the reign ot Houorius 
than in the time of Juvenal. The emperors of tiu^ tliird 
century had added wine, oil, and pork to tlie d<dii of 
corn.^ There can be little doubt that this liiass of 
deserters from the ranks of honest industry, liiaintaimid 
in idleness by the State, was a hotbed of vice and c‘or*‘ 
ruption. All the social sewers drained into its <lei«thH. 
Magnificent baths, erected by successive emptu'ors ^ from 
ISTero to Diocletian, offered their spacious luxury at all 
hours of the day to the mongrel crew who !»rtul atid 
festered in the slums of the great capital of world. 
The hours that were not spent in taverns and low haunts of 
debauchery were given to idle gossip about ilu* favourittts 
in the games and races.® The energy of the oma^ sovt'roign 
people exploded in fierce wrangling as to the chaiuats of 
rival charioteers on whose success the fate of the common- 
wealth seemed to depend. Probably the mol) wertj nevt^r 
so innocently excited as when they were backing with 
hoarse cries their favourites in the race. The obscfniities 
of pantomime, in which tales of abnormal depravity wim) 
reproduced to the life,^ the slaughter and sufferings of the 
gladiatorial combats, gratified, if they could hardly inten- 
sify, the instincts of lust and cruelty in a populac.e whic^Ii for 
centuries had been systematically corrupted by the Htiite. 


^ Spart. Sev. 23; Lamprid. Alex. 
Sev. 26 ; Vop. Aurel. 48 ; Sym. Mp. 
X. 35 ; 0. Th. xiv. 15, S, xiv. tit. 
17 ; cf. Marquardt, Eom. Stoats- 
verwaltingy ii. p. 132. 

^ Lamprid. Alex. S&o. 26 ; Sym. 
Ep. X. 14 ; a Th. xiv. 6 {de Man- 


dpihns Th^marum). 

® A mm. Marc, xiv. 0, 26 ; x viii. 
4, 29-32, 

^ Suot Nero^ c. 12 *, Juv, vl 63 ; 
Prudcut. Teristt'ph, t. 22 1 ; HiUim. 
Carm. xxiii. 2H1 ; cf. 
ii. p. 285. 
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The picture of tlie Ihnuaii aristocnit ^iveii by 
Amiuiaiurs Maret^llinus ii (‘ortainly not a pleasant one. 
Yet it is not ao dark as the pictures of upper class life 
in tlie days of laicullus, or in the days of .Nero. Nay, 
in many of its features it is hardly worse than might be 
drawn of Kiiglish society in the ridgus of O-eorge ,IL and 
Ctcorge III. mrmi'nt tie ie Falmltt narraiwr. The 

faiilta or vices wliich taxciital the disgust of the hardy 
veteran are those cd' ai.i tdd sticiety, reiidertHi vain and 
efreiiunat.e. by wiHilth, and served by an army of slavea., a 
stieiety whicli was tint solHwed by any discipline of labour, 
nor ele.vaitHl by puldic interests. We may also suspect 
that the deserijd-ion is to some extent coloured ly the 
kuninnument and halnta of the old soldier, whose life had 
Imen piisst‘d in fr<intii*r camps. An Indian veteran, who 
at the pnvHcnt day shouki seXtle in l^^nulon, aftcu' tliirty 
years’ hani service, miglit luX be more, indulgent to our 
own luxurious elas.sics. Ami Ammianus may have been 
wiiunded by the haughty iiKlifiertmce. <if oue of the numt 
i»xclusivt» casitts ihiil ilm W(U*ld has ever seen. Worldly 
HiHuety i.s at no time vtny n|.ipreeiative <d' tmosUuitatious 
merit or servietc And Ammianus probably knew the 
grtuii wtu’ld chiclly by tlm vulgarity and frivolity of its 
least estimable uumiber.s. Had he bee.n atlmitted to the 
cireie of the Symmaeld ami Albini, he wtuikl hardly have 
actnistHl a idicis, which rcgardcii devotion to letters as the 
ltiglif!Ht distinction of their order, of never entering their 
libraries. A durktu', if mX trui^r picture <»f that society 
in tlm years when Ammianus was comp(.ming his history 
is given by S, dtuatniii 

H. outUvetl Amiuianu.H Murcellinus probably 

twenty years ; but. thi*y must have Imcm at .Ikune about 
the same timts--- in the middlt! of the rtugu (»f Theodosius. 
The. saint nsadved his itdmsdion under Donatus, probably 
irt tlie reign of Julian; ami, afti'f visiting (laid and the 
deserts of Hyria, he returuiid, to the capital at the time 
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wlien tlie Cliurcli was on the eve of its final victory. 
He was the secretary and intimate friend of Pope 
Damasus/ and for a time was one of the most influential 
ecclesiastics of Eome. He saw the inner life of the 
higher clergy, and of those great aristocratic houses, on 
which, since the visit of S. Athanasius, the ascetic ideal 
of the Christian life had cast its spelL^ Jerome became 
the director in study and devotion of a remarkable group 
of women — ^Paula, Lea, Asella, Marcella, and many 
others, who were of the very cream of the Eoman 
nobility, but who deliberately cut themselves off from 
worldly society, and in almost conventual seclusion 
devoted themselves to prayer and the study of the 
Scriptures.^ Some of them were accomplished Greek 
and Hebrew scholars,^ and, in their minute and careful 
study of the sacred books, they often taxed the erudition 
of the great scholar to reply to their curious questions.^ 
We hear but little of their husbands and male relatives. 
The majority of the Eoman Senate, even so late as the 
reign of Theodosius, was clearly pagan in sentiment,® if 
not in belief. There can be little doubt that the husband 
was often a cultivated sceptic or pagan, while his wife or 
sister was a Christian devotee. Moving in such a circle, 
S. Jerome must have acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the tone and morale of the upper class in that period of 
religious transition which has been described in the first 
chapter. His evidence as to the moral condition of his 
time would be invaluable if we could trust the coolness 


1 Ejp, 123, § 10 ; cf. Collombet’s 
S. Jer. i. p. 3*26. 

2 Hieron. Ep. 127, § 5 ; for the 
influence of S. Athanasius’s Life, of 
Antony, cf. S. Aug. Conf. viii. 6. 

® Hieron. Ep, 127, § 7 ; cf. Ep. 
24. 

* Ib. 108, §§ 26, 28. 

® IK 30, 34. 

® The opposite view is founded 
on Prad. c. Sym. i. 566, and on the 


words in Ambros. Ep. 17, § 9, cum 
majore jam curia Chris tianorum 
numero sit referta. But, if so, 
why did they not attend and pre- 
vent the Senate from petitioning 
the Emperor? If Zosimus (v. 49) 
is to be believed, the Senate, even 
after the defeat of Eugenius, were 
still obdurate. Of. Seeck’s Sym. 
liv. and, for the opposite view, 
Rauschen, Jahrbucher, p. 119. 
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and fairness of his judgment as much as his knowledge. 
He was a tremendous and beneficent force in the cause 
of truth and purity, and he must always be regarded 
with reverence alike by the student and by the devout 
Christian. In his fearless determination to ascertain the 


precise meaning of the sacred text, he offers a splendid 
example of rare candour and patient industry. In his 
still more fearless denunciation of moral evil, even in the 
classes with whom he was most closely associated, and 
with the risk of ruin to his own reputation, he did a 
service to the cause of human progress of which the 
value can hardly be exaggerated.^ But S. Jerome is a 
Eoman satirist who is sometimes carried away by the 
love of startling effect and vivid phrase. He is also the 
ascetic, tortured by the consciousness of human frailty, 
and again almost intoxicated with the vision of God. 

The views which S. Jerome held as to the ideal of 


virtue, and especially of sexual virtue, are of the extreme 
monastic type. To him, as to so many others in that day, 
the world is so full of allurements, the flesh is so weak 


and sensual, the devil is so cunning in laying snares for 
the soul, that the only chance of escape lies in absolute 
renunciation. The Greek ideal of moral perfection, as a 
middle state between excess and defect of passion, seems 
to the ascetic impracticable or unworthy. Avarice can 
only be conquered by selling all one’s possessions and 
giving to the poor.^ Luxury in dress and food must be 
replaced by sackcloth and herbs, and an avoidance of the 


1 Ep. 112, § 20 ; cf. Ep. 104 ; 57, 
§ 7 ; 63, § 7, nec scire dignantur, 
quid Proptetae, qmd Apostoli seu- 
serint : sed ad sensum iucongrua 
aptant testimonia: quasi grande 
sit, et non vitiosissimum docendi 
genus, depravare sententias, et ad 
volnntatem suam Scripturam tra- 
here repugnantem. In replying to 
a cliarge of favoming the heretical 
views of Origen, he announces a 
principle which, in theological con- 


troversy, is rarely obeyed: Nec 
bonis adversariorum, si honestum 
quid habuerint, detrahendum est, 
nec amicorum laudanda sunt vitia, 
Ep. 83, § 2. For S. Jerome’s 
defence of his character, v. Ep. 45, 
§ 2. For the secret of the bitter- 
ness with which he was assailed, 
V. Sulp. Sev. Dial. i. 9, § 4, oderunt 
eum clerici, quia vitam eorum in- 
sectatur et crimina. 

2 Ep. 108, § 19. 
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bath.^ The pleasures of love, which are treated as 
merely sensual, must be utterly rejected as debasing to 
the elect soul. Honourable marriage ranks below the 
purity of intact virginity, and the recovered chastity of 
widowhood.^ hTothmg can exceed the extravagance 
with which S. Jerome, who was an experienced man of 
the world, celebrates the self-devotion of Demetrias to 
the virgin state. Her family, like so many others of the 
great Eoman houses, had been ruined by the invasion of 
Alaric.® Eome had been given up to fire and sword. 
The fairest provinces were already overrun by the 
Sueves and Goths. The fame of a world-wide empire 
and civilisation, the splendid traditions and the hopes of 
senatorial houses of immemorial antiquity, were vanishing 
amid an agony of regret, aU the more pathetic, because 
hardly a voice from it comes down to our ears. Yet the 
devotion of Demetrias to the virgin state, according to 
her eulogist, exalts her family to a higher pinnacle than 
its long line of consuls and prefects have ever reached ; 
it is a consolation for a Eome in ashes ; Italy puts off its 
mourning at the news; the villages in the farthest 
provinces are beside themselves with joy. Some of this 
is no doubt mere rhetoric, but it is the rhetoric of a man 
whose own passions had been conquered only by flight to 
the Syrian desert, by incessant vigils, by fasting and 
prayer.^ And the whole letter to Eustochium, in which 
that well-known passage occurs, suggests other considera- 
tions which should be kept in view in reading the 
criticisms of ancient moralists on their own times. 
Probably every modern reader of that letter is lost in 


1 E'P. 107, §§ 9, 10 ; xxiii. § 2. 

2 Ib, 130, §§ 3, 5. Her father 
is felix morte sua qni non vidit 
patriam corruentem ; immo felicior 
qui . . . nobilitatem insigniorem 
reddidit filiae perpetua castitate ; 
cf. 22, § 19. The best passage is 
123, § 11, snfficit tibi qnod primnm 


perdidisti virginitatis gradnm, et 
per tertinm venisti ad secundum, 
id est, per officium conjugate, ad 
viduitatfe continentiam. 

® The letter was written, circ. 
414. 

^ 22, § 7. 
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asfcoiusliitu.uit that it could have been possibly addressed 
by any man to a yining wtniian belonging to one of the 
greatest families at Koine. It handles, without the 
slightest restraint or reserve, sins and temptations of the 
flesh to which we now liardly allude. It is absolutely 
incoiieeivahle tliat any moralist or preacher of our times, 
howevtu* tiarnest or fanatical, should address a woman in 
HiK'h a stylt‘d' lids is not said with any intention of 
tlepriHUiiting B, ,hn'(une, whose character emerged un- 
Httiued from tlu^ fUnx^.est ordeiil of malignant calumny in 
his mm time, and has borne the scrutiny of fifteen 
ctmturit‘s. He would In* a daring man who would charge 
B, flt*ronu! with pruihmcy. Hut we may fairly say that 
the wriitu* of tin* lettt‘r to Eustochium is likely to let us 
know tin* vtuy wc»rst of his generation, and that ha will 
not throw the vtnl tanivcmtional ignorance over deeds 
of darknoHs, whii-h iuir more, timorous delicacy luis been 
iwuniHlometl, at any rate until lately, to trtuit as non- 
inxistent. Whether unfliiudiing candour or studied 
rt*serve is tlm best tone to ad<»pt with n^gard to moral 
t)vil, is a tpiestion wliirii im*A not he dimnissed. But 
that diflerence uf tone, between the ancients and our- 
Hitlves shuuhl never he forgothm in studying the 
efiaraeler of a <!isiant past By keeping it in mind 
wt». may lit^ save<l alike from Pharisaism and from an 
ungenerouM jinigment of times \vld(*.h have made a self- 
revelatitm of whieh we should he ineapahle. 

Wlnai we eome to examine what B. fJerome has told 
\iA i)f the xmmil eomliiitm of his time., we are struck with 
the find, tliat his he.avit‘st tumsiire falls on those who, at 
hsist in iiamia had aeparattnl tlimnselveH from the world, 
the mmiks and the Menitar clergy of U<mm. It is true 
that he consigns I*raeiextaiuH, the votary of Isis and 
Mithra, to tmter d.arkm*MM.’’^ But Praetextatus is not 


^ K'p, mp, III 7, IB, <!»♦« namium 

ih, 2‘t qiaan <’ulinina , . , atl 
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condemned on moral grounds, but as the eiitliusiastic 
champion of the old gods. On the other hand, tlie 
pontiff Albinus, a staunch though tolerant pagan, ia 
treated by Jerome with marked respect.^ His unlielief 
is even made the subject of gentle raillery. His wife 
was a Christian. His daughter Laeta, who had succeeded 
in converting her young husband Toxotius, was a devotee 
after S. Jerome’s heart. S. Jerome speaks of Allniuis its 
a candidate for the faith/’ and would have hopes t|iat 
his little granddaughter’s hymns to Clirist, as she aits on 
the old man’s knees, might win him from his imam. 
Another great magnate, Gerealis,^ a, man of tin*, world, of 
great official distinction, wished to marry one of H. 
Jerome’s ascetic friends. Hothing is said of the rtdigitms 
views of Cerealis, but the very silence on xha aiibj«*ct 
probably shows that they were not very detdtltHL Yet 
S. Jerome describes him as a mart of spotless cdiaraetiT, 
Olybrius, another member of the noble class, was prt»hiihiy 
a Christian, but like his father Probus, the great prefect, 
was probably not a very ardent one. Ahmg with his 
brother Prohinus, he was celebrated with all tlie pomp 
of pagan mythology by the poet Claudian. 11 is virtues 
as a son, a husband, and a citizen are not less tanphaficnilly 
extolled in a letter of S. Jerome.^ The saint prtdt*sstHl 
regard Eome as the mystic Babylon of Uu^ ApotMlypse,"^ 
from which the true followers of Christ should tlaa to tln^ 
desert, “blossoming with the flowers of (dirist.” Yet 
when we look for details, we And litth^ in S. .lerome la 

cujus interitum mbs universa com- Fabia Paulina nm 

mota est, nunc desolatus et nudus, anotijcrH virtiirM, ri'V*'ai a 
non in lacteo caeli palatio, ut uxor cnthuHuisin nxpliuiri S. 

mentitur infelix, sed in sordoutibus Jerome’s bitUsr ue.HH ; vt Stn rk'* 

tenebris continetur ; cf. c. Johann. IxKxiit. on the wImJh 

jBTwrosoZ- 8, miserabilis Praetextatus career of VettiUH Prae* 

. . . liomo sacrilegus, et idolorum toxtaUis. 

cultor. The condemnation of ^ I Heron. A*p. 107, § 1. 

Praetextatus is expressly on the ^ g e. 

ground of his heathen superstition. ® Ih. lao, ^ n ; <■(’. Horff/ji Sttm. 

The inscriptions {GJ.L. 1779), in cv. ; (Hand. i'om. Mt. H o/vli.' 

which he and his wife Aconia §11. 
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lead us to believe that the men of the great families, with 
whom Paula, Marcella, and Melania associated, fell below 
the moral standard of their ancestors or even below the 
level of worldly respectability in our own time. 

Christian asceticism, however, like every other great 
movement which has disturbed the routine of life, had its 
raison d'itre. There were serious perils to virtue in the 
household life of the fourth and fifth century, which S, 
J erome has laid bare with an unsparing frankness, though 
probably "also with some exaggeration. Among these 
the system of domestic slavery was the most fruitful of 
corruption.^ In the days of Salvianus, as in the days of 
Horace, the attractive slave-girl too often was the easy 
prey of her master's lusts ; and amours of this kind were 
regarded even in Christian families with a tolerance 
which astonishes modern sentiment.^ Perhaps even 
more insidious was the influence of female slaves on 
their young mistresses. The attendants who surrounded 
the Eoman lady at her elaborate toilet, and decked her 
out in her silks and jewels, were often not the safest 
companions for inexperienced innocence. Their class 
had often a bitter hatred of the Christian faith,® and 
spread the most malignant rumours about its professors. 
They flattered with the ease and familiarity of privileged 
favourites. The picture of the greed, lubricity, and 
spitefulness of this chattering crowd,^ who surrounded 
the lady of noble rank, was probably a much -needed 
revelation of one of the worst cankers at the root of 
Eoman society. 

S. Jerome, like Ammianus Marcellinus, was disgusted 
with the display of wealth, which seems to have become 
more ostentatious and vulgar, as artistic skill and feeling 
decayed. But in S. Jerome’s pages women are the great 

^ Hieron. Ep, 54, §§ 5, 6 ; cf. 107, contentus domus inlecebris famul- 
§ 4 ; cf. Wallon, Hist, de VEsclav. antibus uti. 
ii. pp. 325 sqq. ; Friedlander, i. p. 328. ^ Hieron. Ep. 54, § 6. 

^ Panlinus Pellaens, Euch. 166, ^ Ib. 117, § 8. 

K 
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offenders. Their gaudy turbans and elaborate coiffures, 
their costly silks and li berally app lied^ cosmejdcs, and 
blazing wealth of jewels, are described with a scorn which 
makes the minute observation of detail somewhat surpris- 
ing.^ The saint often warns his female disciples against 
the danger of appearing among the fashionable and showy 
crowd.^ The danger to female innocence seemed to him 
so great that the only safety for a woman lay in cutting 
herself off absolutely from the world. It is hard to 
believe that the reserve and delicacy of so many genera- 
tions of social culture should have grown so helpless in 
the face of evil. And the warm imagination of S. Jerome 
has probably exaggerated the peril. If we may believe 
him, the curled and essenced fop was almost irresistible 
in those days.? A touch of his hand and a glance from 
his eye seem to have placed young women of rank and 
breeding at his mercy. There is probably better ground 
for the disgust with which the appearance of the fashion- 
able matron in the streets is described.'* She takes her 
airing in a litter surrounded by a great troop of slaves 
and eunuchs, and closely attended by some foppish major- 
domo or favourite domestic, whose pampered air and easy 
familiarity sometimes cast a shade of Suspicion on his 
mistress's fair fame. But the great danger was the 
banquet. Difficile inter epulae serratur fudicitia? It is 
hard for us now to realise that this should be true of a 
polished society with an ancient tradition of dignity. 
Yet S. Jerome, in his ardour for the ascetic life as the 
only path of salvation for frah humanity, places his ban 
on what we should regard as innocent enjoyment of a 
hospitable table. The description of the effects, on the 
hot blood of the south, of rich wines and delicate meats 

^ HieroiL Ejt, 54, § 7 ; 108, § 15 ; batulus quilibet mamim, snsten- 
127, § 3. tabit lassam ; et pressis digitis, aut 

* Ib. 130, § 18 ; 54, § 13 ; 107, tentabitur aut tentabit. 

S 7. •* lb. 54, § 13. 

* Ib. 117, § 8, dabit tibi bar- “ lb. 117, § 6 ; 107, § 8. 
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in many couraea, with the acconipaniinents of voluptuous 
music and suggestive dancing, may represent the tone of 
certain circles of his age. It wuuhl be certainly true of 
mmy in the time of Cicero. Hut it is diiikuilt to believe 
that the high-iiiiiided, stately, and cultivated ladies, so 
many of whom are known to us/ had Imeii exposed to 
tim coiitiiminiition of such grossness in their youtli, or 
that t!u?y ctmid not ol>serve the limit between harmless 
natural imjoyment and sensual indulgence. Tlie truth is 
that S. Jenuiie is not only a monk but an artist in words; 
and Ids luirror of evil, his vivid inuigination, and his 
passion hir literary tdlect occasionally carry liim beyond 
the regioii of solitir fact There mm mtich to amend in 
tlie morals of the Homan wcuHl But we must not take 
tlio lt»adtu' of a great moral reformation as a cool and dis- 
piuisioimte observer. 

Ahmit the time when this letter of Jerome was 
penned, Macriiluus represtuiis the leatliug memluirs of 
the {lagnii arist«.K‘rat:y, Symnuudms, Albinus, Flaviimus, 
Pmetextatus, as Hpending the ilays of the Suiurnalia 
togetlier. Tim mornings wv.m given up learned dis« 
cussions im anticpiariim arul literary subjecta In the 
evening thf*y met hw ami gayer conversatioti at 

dinner ; and iUir attentinn is expressly drawn to tins 
elegant moderatittn of that day in final and drink, and to 
the Inuiishnnuit <if the tlancing girl and the buffoon from 
the bampiei/^ The evuience id Matutdiius, who is writing 
witliout any purii prm, is worth at least as much as that of 
B. *feroinr^ iut iiuch a point Ami if sucli was the tone of 
tlie piigiin aristocnii^y, cati we beditwe tluit the great 
Cliristiim hotuiiis would be more lax ? 

* Cniila, lllrffin, lOH ; Ckim|mrft tvitb fhii H, 

ClftiiUiiUi, i.MU$ ; Kaliia il7, i UmiUiCitiUiW 

Ammi% UAitlem, C/./, /,. vi, HIM \ in ttf th« e^itiy ir* th^ ♦Val- 
flliiiifiUlft, liierea. SH ; umuhft, thu k kUl in 

Zfm, ¥, S9. ymr nUt^r hi*! tbmth in 3sr», m 

^ M*4jroli. *%i. iL 1. 1 4 ; in. 01. frnin th#i I'tiiwiif# i. 1, i t. 
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But if S. Jerome deals hardly with the vices of tlie 
worldly classes, he is perhaps even more merciless to 
those of the professedly strict and religious ; and it is to 
the credit of his candour and sincerity that he lays b^e 
with such an unsparing hand the corruption in Christian 
society, even in the inner circles of asceticism. In some 
of his descriptions of ecclesiastical worldliness and corrup- 
tion the very spirit of Juvenal is upon himd And his 
consuming zeal for a great cause probably nuule him less 
merciful to the failings of his own chiss than a man of 
the world would have been. Yet, after all allowances, 
the picture is not a pleasant one. We feel tliat we are 
far away from the simple, unworldly devotion of the 
freedmen and obscure toilers whose existence was hardly 
known to the great world bofom the age of the 
Antonines,^ and who lived in the spirit of the Sernum on 
the Mount and in constant expectation of tlie cmning of 
their Lord. The triumphant Church, whicli has brought 
paganism to its knees, is very dilfcrent frtnu the Church 
of the catacombs and the persecutions. The Bislmp of 
Eome has become a great potentate aumnmdtHl l>y 
worldly pomp, and with a powerful voice in tlie ccmucils 
of the State.^ In the reign of Vuleutiiiian (367) the 
rival factions of Damasus and Unsinus had convulmHi the 
city in their struggles for tliis splendid prize, and in emu 
day one hundred and thirty-seven corpaea were hdt on 
the pavement of one of the churchea* Ammiamis 
Marcellinus, who describes the conflict, thinks it niitund 
that men should so contend for the chance of being 
enriched by the offerings of Homan matrons, of riding in 
elegant apparel through the streets, ami giving liampieta of 
more than regal splendour. Tlie pagan rriu»textaiiiH used to 

1 For the satiric vein in S. ^ Henan, IT. AurH^, |i. 447 ; cif. 

Jerome, cf. the sketch of Grunniiis, r>p. 55,56; ct iil* a 

the impotent critic, Ijp. 125, § 18 ; 538. 

and the great lady at S. Peter's ® Zo 9 , v. 41. 

Basilica, 22, § 82. * Amra. Marc. xiTit 3, 11 
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aay to Pojx^ Dainasiis, that lie might be tempted to 

become a (Jhriatian by the prospect of being lUshop of Komed 
Among all ranks of the clergy corruption prevailed. 
Tlie evils of seduction and captation became so grave 
that, in an e<lict addressed to Pope Damasiia/^ the 
Ein|H‘ror Valentinian L sternly prohibited monks and 
ecelcsiastit^s frmii entering the houses of widows or 
orphan wards, and made illegal both donatio inter vivos 
arul testanumtary iHapiests in favour of the (Jhurch. It 
may be doubUal whe.tlier the law was strictly obeyed. 
The liigher clergy generally seem to have lived in very 
un-evaiigclic'al worldly state and luxury.® They often 
entertained at Humptuous feasts great magistrates and 
|>refects. The (dericid epicure, bnmght up in a hovel and 
fed on milk and black bread in hi.s boyhood, develops an 
extraonlinary delic%acy of taste in his later years. Ho 
has the iut*i‘st jinlgnumt in fish and game, and the pro- 
vinces are <listinguished l>y tlieir ability to satisfy his 
|)alate. Htdy Ordt‘r.H lusHune the passport to social 
<U.Htiuction and <iain.»;enms influence, 'rite d<K)rs of great 
houses optmed reatlily to the elegant priest wh<me toilet 
was managed l»y a skilful valet. The clericnd proh‘ssion, 
so far frtJin imposing rt»straint, furnished facilities for 
intrigue. The priest was admitted to the intimacy of 
suptirstitious women of the worhl, which was jdeasant 
anti luc.rative, Imt peuileuis to virtue.® The supple and 
acHaimplished (‘cedesiastic*. has a great advantage among the 
crowd of morning callers on the rich young matron, who 
repays his fluttering alUuitiou.s wdtli a pn^aent of whatever 
Ids covetous eyes have liglited The piassion for 

wealth invaded all ranks of the clergy. Many were 


* 1 1 ill rati, c, Jithtmn, S, 

itiliOiat liirinrin Innifo fmfMtii Piiiniwo 

rii»i 

f|>Wi’ti|iutii fifc are pratititifi Chriii» 
tiaiitw. 

a 7%, xvl. % 20, 

* Mp, | U ; cf, Biilp. 


Hav. IHti/. i. 21, 3. 

* HiartJti. Rp* 62, § B. 

® Ih. 62, § 5. 

® Ih, 22, i 16. dftfid . . . 
fixOnitfi timnu, ufc binirtiicure mu 
vo.IIa, pratia aacipiunt «u.lut» 
lutdi ; atid § 23. 
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engaged in amassing fortunes in trade.^ They will perform 
the most disgusting and menial offices for some heirless 
lady on her deathbed.^ Even the monk in the Mtrian 
desert is infected with the universal contagion/ and piles 
up a secret hoard which his brethren are sorely troubled 
to dispose of at his death. If we believe S. Jerome, 
numbers of these clerical and monkish impostors became 
far richer than they could have been, if they had 
remained in the world.'^ They go about asking for alms 
to be distributed to the poor, but secretly enrich them- 
selv^es ; making a parade of their bare feet, black cloaks, 
and long unkempt hair, they creep into houses and 
deceive silly women laden with sins ” Pretending ® to 
live in the greatest austerity, they spent their nights in 
secret feasting and sensuality. 

The picture which S. Jerome draws of female society 
is so repulsive that we would gladly believe it to be 
exaggerated. But if the priesthood with its enormous 
influence was so corrupt, it is only too probable that it 
debased the sex which is always most under clerical 
influence. That clerical concubinage, under the pretence 
of the severest sanctity, was common, cannot be doubted 
by any one acquainted with the writers of the time. S. 
Jerome is perfectly explicit on the subject. Men and 
women, vowed to perpetual chastity, lived under the 
same roof,® brazening out the miserable imposture of 


1 Hieron. E'p. 52, § 5 ; 125, § 16, 
negotiatorem clericum, et ex inopi 
divitem, ex ignobili gloriosum, 
quasi quandam pestem fuge. 

^ Ih. 52, § 6 ; ipsi apponunt ma- 
tulaiu, obsident lectum, purulen- 
tiara stoniachi . . . manu propria 
suscij)iiint. Pavent ad iiitroitum 
medici treraentibusque labiis an 
comniodius babeant sciscitantur 
. . . siraulataque laetitia mens in- 
trinsecus avaia torque tur. 

^ Ib, 22, § 33, centum solidoa 


quos lino texendo acquisierat dere- 
liquit, etc. 

^ Ih. 125, § 16, non victum et 
vestitum, quod Apostolus praecipit, 
sed majora quam saeculi homines 
emolumenta sectantes ; Ep. 60, § 11, 
sint ditiores monachi quam fuerant 
saeculares. 

® Ih. 22, § 28, et quasi longa 
jejuiiia, furtivis noctium cibis pro- 
trail unt. 

® Ih. 22, § 14, eadem domo, uno 
cubiculo, saepe uno tenentnr lectulo; 
cf. Snip. Sev. Dial. i. 8, 4 ; i, 9, 4. 
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giiperluimaii |nirity under impossible conditions. There 
is a curious letter of S. Jerome’s to a young lady of 
position in Gaul/ written at the instance of her brother, 
wliich is a sitigular illustration of the union of supersti- 
tion and licence. She makes a profession of leading a 
Christian life, yet slie has separated from her mother, 
and has inatalled, as master of her house, a br?>ther 
who is aiiparontlj, and is regarded by the neighbourhood, 
as etjually master of her house and of her virtue.^ 

On a not much higher level are those virgins of the 
Churdi/ wliose peculiar dress is theur only title to the 
name wliicli they disgrace, and who strut about the 
streets, nodding and h*ering. In many so-called Christian 
circles the gay, supple ‘‘virgin’'^ who would laugh at 
jests of doulitful fretslom, and who had a relish for spite- 
ful gossip, was much more popular tluui the rough and 
rustic ” person whose religion was not a fratid. Many 
other sketcdics of ftuuale charac.Usr have ht‘en left us by 
the, ptmeil of H. dtjrome — the sot who jnstiiicjs her love of 
wine with a profane ji^st/^ the great lady pufled up by 
the honours of her house, ami surrounded by a lie.rd of 
sycophants, ilm gnuit lady who pasH(*s through S. Peter’s, 
attemiiHl hy a ertavd o! eumudm, doling out alms with 
e((ual parsirm)ny and ostentation, and repulsing the 
imp<irtunate widt)w with blows,® Such scenes and 
duirac.ters, liki‘ those in the Sixth Satire of Juvenal, one 
wcmld glatlly bedieve to be brilliant and imaginative 
pictunts of an exceptional degradation of character. If 
they reprasmit anything like a general tone, it Ijccomes 


^ Hirfafl, Mp, 117 . 

*/A. 117, i a 

» Hl 117, 1 7 ; xxll !.\ mmt 
citinii |«'r ontjOiilitiT iiic*?- 

tituif, : flirt jv in etniliiruiii nuti- 

griigw jiait 

Irahufit 

^ ik 2% § 24 - 2a, mm) v«ro 
iamllii (Jiiri^tl, dhwiiUm^ tvm toU 


Non at ilia homda, 
turpiH, riwtioaria, torrihiliM, ot 

forutan maritum non habuifc, 
quia iiivtmiro non jiotuit 

® Rp. 22, i m, ubi m woro in- 
gurgitavorint, obHoUti 
wipubititos : AbrUt ut mo a 
(Jhrinti muiguin© almtinmm I Kvon 
womo pOHunioH. 

/A 22, I n. 
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easy to understand the exodus from the second Fial^ylon, 
and the charm of the hermitage in the dt‘sert^ ^‘from 
j which are drawn the stones whereof is buildetl tlie city 
/ of the Great King.” It would seem that the Church, in 
V conquering the citadel of the Empire, had lost the fresh- 
ness and purity of its early days. It had vanquishtHl 
the external power of heathenism ; it hml still to suIhIuo 
the forces of corruption within its own pale. It is at all 
times hard for mediocre character to sincerely enihrat^e a 
lofty ideal, and the spectacle of grovelling worldline.ss 
and materialism affecting the tone of an elc.vatad 
spirituality is not unknown in later days. lUit in the 
fourth century there was found a renuiaiit ready to 
sacrifice everything at the summons of an imperious 
faith. The members of the proudest houses sold all tliat 
they had, and turned their backs upon state arul luxury, in 
order to spend the remainder of life in wc^rks of mercy 
and prayer. And in reading the letters of S. Jerome we 
should never forget that he is of that dcct company, 
that he regards Roman society in the high liglit shinitjg 
from the Cross, and that the Cross to him is not tlm 
mere symbol of a lightly held creed, but an imperious 
power, demanding a surrender of will and earthly passion 
as complete as the Great Sacrifice of all The. glory of 
that age is the number of those who were (‘.apalde of 
such self-surrender; and an ago should be Judge4 l»y its 
ideals, not by the mediocrity of conventioiial religion 
masking worldly self-indulgence. This we have always 
with us ; the other we have not alway.s. 

More than fifty years have passed away. The 
cataclysm of barbarism has fallen on the West Ih‘o« 
vinces have been ravaged, splendid cities have lie.tm 
desolated, and the imperial power has been aliaken to its 

OdesertumChristi illi nasountur kpakii tk ciuIIim 
uonbus vernans, 0 solitude in c^ua civitas mag^ni rogjb iixtruitm** 
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base. S. Jerome, on the news of the earliest disasters 
reaching him, exclaimed, “The barbarians are strong 
through our vices.” ^ And this is the text on which another 
great preacher calls the Eoman world to recognise in 
their calamities the righteous punishment for their sins. 
Salvianus, a presbyter of Marseilles, must have seen 
almost the close of the fifth century.^ Born probably at 
Cologne,^ and educated in the School of Treves, he had 
witnessed in his early youth the horrors of the great 
invasion which laid the cities of the Ehineland in ashes. 
From these troubles he sought refuge in the south of 
Gaul, where he lived in ■ intimacy with some of the great 
bishops of the time, — S. Eucher and S. Hilarius, and the 
scholarly and ascetic society which made the Isle of 
L&ins its home. He is a man of keen sympathies and 
fiery temperament, full of the ascetic ideals of his time. 
He feels a burning indignation against the selfishness of 
the wealthy and official class, and an equally passionate 
pity for the poor and oppressed, which, had he lived in 
the nineteenth century, would certainly have made him 
a Socialist of the extremest type.^ The thesis of the 
treatise entitled dc Ckihematione Dei is very simple.® 
The unbelieving Epicureanism of the day saw in the 
calamities of Gaul only a proof of the indifference of the 
Deity to the fortunes of men.® Salvianus saw in them 


^ Ep. 60, § 17, nostris peccatis 
Barbari fortes sunt ; nostris vitiis 
Bomanus snperatur exercitus. 

* Gennad. de Scrip. Eccl. c. 67, 
vivit usque hodie in senectute bona. 
Gennadius was a contemporary of 
Pope Gelasius, to whom he sent the 
work quoted, v. c. 100. But for 
doubts about this section cf. Ebert, 
p. 447, n. 4. 

® Salv. Ep, 1, adolescens quern ad 
V 03 misi Agrippinae captus est et 
de quo aliquid fortasse amplius 
dicerem, nisi propinquus meus 
esset. 

See passim the four books ad 


Ecclesiam, against avarice ; cf. 
especially iii. 49, pauper beati- 
tudinem emit mendacitate, dives 
supplicium facultate. 

® The work was written after 439, 
for it mentions (vii. 40) the defeat 
of Litorius at Toulouse ; and prob- 
ably before 451, for the defeat of 
Attila by the Romans and Visigoths 
is not alluded to. 

® The effect of the calamities in 
shaking men’s faith in Providence 
may be seen in the poem de Frov. 
Div. (wrongly attributed to Prosjjer 
Aq.) vv. 25-85. 
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the clearest evidence of His providential government, 
punishing sin by leaving the sinner to the appropriate 
consequences of his misdeeds. The Eoman world has 
deserved its fate by its injustice and oppression, its 
cupidity, its lack of hardy public spirit, its foul and 
universal licentiousness. Prefects and governors^ have 
been venal and cruel ; the minor officials have been even 
more so. The curiales, the governing order of the 
municipalities, have been so many tyrants, laying on and 
levying taxes of which the heaviest burden falls on those 
least able to bear them.^ If, by imperial grace, these 
exactions are lightened, it is not the poor, but the richest 
class, who feel the relief.^ Even those who have devoted 
themselves to a strict spiritual life are tainted by the 
universal contagion. They will be guilty of the grossest 
oppression when they get the chance.^ If. they have 
wealth they are as ready as the most cynical worldling 
to hoard their money instead of giving it to Christ’s 
poor, and they will actually pretend that their sacred 
profession exempts them from the duty of such a sacri- 
fice. They, wearing the dress of an ostentatious 
asceticism, will plead that Christ has no need of their 
gifts ^ — Christ, who is the universal Sufferer, whose 
infinite pity makes Him sharer in all the sufferings of 
His servants. Christ, exclaims the preacher in a passage 
of rhetorical power, is the most needy in the universe, 
because He feels the needs of all. 

There can be little doubt that the hardened venality 
of the financial service, and the greed and rapacity of the 


1 

91. 


De Gub. Dei, v. 25, iv. 21, vii. 


® Jb. V. 18, ubi non qnot Curiales 
fuerint tot tyranni sunt 1 
* Ib. V. 35 ; cf. V. 30, decernunt 
potentes quod solvant pauperes. 
On tbo corruption of tbe curiales, 
see C. Th. xii. 1, 117 ; Sym. JSp. 
ix. 10 ; also O'. Th. xiii. 10, 1, on 


tbe shifting of fiscal burdens from 
potentes by collusion of the Tabu- 
larii. 

^ De Gub. Dei, v. 51-56, licita 
non faciunt et illicita committunt ; 
temperant a concubitu, non temper- 
ant a rapina. 

® Salv. ad JEJcdes. iv. 22. 
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grc^iit lruHl«nv!irrs, ware the vices which did most to 
uiidi‘riiiinc llit» fiitirie cif homau society. Of this we 
gluill fur!iiHli» ill II ^niccecHiing chapter, ample proofs from 
tlic iiciiiiiii i\iilc. lUit Halvianus, like some of the old 
Orcck iihilo-jaipheni, regardiHl tlie h»ve of pleasure as 
iiicvilahly liiikcil with tlie love of gold. The populations 
of the gr^'iit towns, the men who were continually grow- 
ing rit’!a»r iiiul powerful by the impoverishment of 
their iieighlioiirs, were all alike sunk in the. most abomin- ^ 
able stuisiiality,^ 11it» theatre and tlie circus had been 
frir tivt» ctuiiurie^ the great corruptors of the Human 
worlil. Ihii ill s|a!e i»f the. thumlcrs of the Church, and 
the eahi!iiitie,;'i tif the times, these scIuhiIs of cruelty and 
lu?4t reiatiif**! all tlitur old fascination far into the fifth 
auitiirv.’^ Apf4IimiriM Sitlouius, about 4(U), describes, as 
still Ihnirishiiig at XarlHUinc,^ that degratlcd pantomime, 
III wiiii’li foulost tales (»f the old mythology were 
iTprcaonlini ifi 'ipiMliiiig goaturo. 'Fhe giuncs of the circus 
wore hold at Arl»M as lute as 4b I, in honour of XlajorianA 
It is true that, owiiet to the growing poverty of the 
iiiuiiicipidifbM, i!it-se luid in many places 

ceiiied t*i be hehl ; and a aclfrctimplaCiUit optimism took 
oi'rdit for I tin ils a sign <if a higher moral t<nie,^ But 
Salviaiiui ruihlr.iHly exposes t!m pridence. The Homan 
rhiineif^r* lie maintains, is still unaltered, hut it no 

huiger loci the means of gratifying its bftSO. tastes. 

Wherever, aa at ioifrie or Haviuma, Urn. puldic amnse- 
merits eaii rudl h*^ kept Up, the ptHipIc will flock, as in 
ci!d to wiinew tliem. The hajitismal vow to 

reipiiimm all tlie-m works of Urn <levil " is forgotten by 
II iitiiiiiiially jn^iple. The cliurelies are emptied, 

t!p^ IimIv liiyatfuh^a of the nltar are ctmiemptuimaly 
de’ierC'tl for lh»^ foviiinh lotcitement of t!ie circus. 

* Hr Cv mI * Ffiurit4, RiM. tkhi fMuii Utm, 

t o'l.A /ui, %», m. L SUi ; ClmiJS, AptMin, Aid, L 

^ ih, it 

» iUrm tiiU. ® OuR Bm, n, 49, ,50. 
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Even the apparition of the invaders could not alnitc tli© 
rage of the populace for its accustomed iiululgeiiea. I lie 
Christians of Cirta and Cartilage were cheering rival 
charioteers, or revelling in tlie turpitudes of the theatre, 
when their walls were surrounded by the Vaudala.^ 
Like the plague of Athens,^ or the plague in t!ia Middle 
Ages,^ the disasters and confusion of the fifth century 
made men reckless and prone to frantic exeessi»s. The 
leading citizens^ of Treves, a city wliich bore t!ia 
and fiercest onslaught of the inva<!ers, and was four 
times, within a few years, given up to fire and 
were revelling in a frenzy of drunken debauchery when 
the enemy were at their gates. Scenes such m tliemi 
Salvianus had seen in his boyhood. They hatl burnt 
themselves into his memory, and the recollection of thoiii 
accounts for the almost ferocious energy and persistent 
iteration with which he denounces the self-indidgence cif 
his time. 


But although we may believe tliat overwlichiiing 
disaster may have driven men here and then* to tirown 
their sorrow in wild and vicious excilemeut, it b dillicult 
to credit the charge of universal and shamcleH*^ imriuu*ality 
which Salvianus makes against the men of his province. 
That the slave-system is daiigenms to the miu-ithi of tlu^ 
masters is the experience of ail ages. Hut what is 
dangerous to some, need not be fatal to all. Vrt 
Salvianus makes no exception in hi.s impeacluiieni of 
the morals of Southern (daul. Every estate is a scene «if 
prostitution.® Aquitaine is one vast lHptf7mn (ionjugnl 


^ Salv. de Gub. Dei, vi. 69. 

® Thuc. J[i. 63, vpuiThv re Kal 
is r&XXa Ty rrbXa iirl TXioi^ dvopdat 
t 6 pbarifia. 

* Introd. to Boccaccio’s Decam- 
eron. 

* Salv. de Gub. Dei, vi. 72, vSal- 
vianus seems to have witnesned 
some of these scenes with his own 
eyes (vidi ego ipso, etc.). 


® Ib, viL m, c|ins 
ae divitum non in Uitu lihidiiiii 
vixit ; tumin htpjsoi^f toniuotn 
vita. The coruiuest of SpiiHi hy 
the '‘imhelio^ Vamlali** hi nr- 
counted for uohdy hy the iift» 
moralit^^ of the fvii 

27).^ J’he of 

Africa is descrilM.rd in stronfur 
language (vii, 7CI), tidm qumi 
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fftitlifuliiasa m iiiikiiowfL E-xeept in the ratik^ of those 
wlio lunl tiikoii th« vow of remimnaticrn, Salviaiuis will 
not iilkiw ilm oxisloiico of a cloeout virtue. It is^ of 
cc)urai% iitH'or {HWHililo to say lunv a whole ptjpulation has 
liveci ; but thiu w iH|ually true of the attack as of the 
iiefeiifa tif iiiiiral character. We can only form a 
hcsitaliiiit juilgincut on the scanty evitliuice whicli lias 
come to m, mal on gcinu*al prohahility based 

on in\|ii’riciicii of liiiiiuiu nuiuiu The indiclnunit of 
Hiilviaiiiis ranin^t lie rtHauudletl with tlie coutcniporary 
piciiire of auciety which we have in the letters of 
Ainl if Siiiviiinus be accurate, the Church 
itiUHi have iilti’rly fhilcd in nuHin^ Uie nmsH of the Uallic 
{leojile to a liiydier life. There nuist have been no mean 
betwi*eii ili«^ mudl class who rcnounccil fortune and 
family liivi at call of (‘itrist, anti the inouHters of 
cruf*l riH»Hciiy and unbridhnl hcit deacrihcil hy Salviamis. 
We kiituv miniilidy Um static t*f the soeit-ty of lionleaux ^ 
sixty vrani before the Ih-i np|H‘areiL In 

the ciiltivaieii cir»'le t!eif% there is little trace ijf ardent 
Chri'Ciaii l»eliet Ve|. there is also little trace id ahaiae- 
Irss vim. Tiiii rjiiitemj'HirHry society id Syiiuimehus at 
louue was iievrrvly re -^icetahle, in spite of ita pagan 
tiy mpaihie'i, If A*|eiiaia;m morals, in the time of 
iSaluiiiiicn were ho ileiroii.ddy corrupt, then, in sjiite of 
thit Mpnsfiial triiinijdis of H. .\failin, in Hjdte of the elhtiti 
of ii liirddy iusnuirieil church, ruhsi by many bishops of 
fwiiiiily clou io-ler and great ptjpuhir iidhicnm, the tone 
ol j'loViiimal Hficieiy mnd have lallen heloxv the level of 
Ausonitis iiinl his fisriids, inul of those grave and strict 
|irtiviticiiil iifiistMrs wIiii, i,rii generations beftire Ausonins, 
wer« rricii'ilrii by laritus^ iw the Halt of the Ihinian 


liliU , . , 

riUs'<'lf*!i prf- 

vO /f*, in 

lllff nsi}n®r*i t,mn iiinipiw'r« ra*lki.i 
fiiit ! 


* Jnn, in t*t», onnil tewi liniriili«it 
f mtou- riiliiino rii-iini 

|ir*oiiitso in n^nulnm wbiimntl 
iiatmifiitanwa lio' 
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world. Salvianus, like S. Jerome, jud-ed tlie men of Ids 
time by a standard wliicli might bear imrdly on the must 
respectable societies of modern Christendom, yalviiirms 
is essentially a preacher. But the preacher, friUii Im 
vocation, and in proportion to his enthuHiiism ttir 
righteousness, cannot be a dispassionate observei. iiis 
raison d'itre is to edify, not to describe or with 

historical accuracy. He will seldom refer to virliieg 
already won ; he will exaggerate faults wliieh tie wishing 
to eradicate; he will blacken even his own past U> mult 
the grace that has saved him; and lie will be tH|itally 
merciless to the sins of those whom he is strid ing to 
raise to a higher life. The society of Salviantis» w'hil** 
nominally Christian, was as little inclined as ntuderii 
society to carry out in daily practice precepts which inters 
fere with material success. The men who tiid so then lo*4t 
caste, and were regarded by the polished and so 1 1 is h 
world very much as Horace Walpole ^ would liave treultnl 
an aristocratic friend who had turned Mcthodiin On 
the other hand, the man wlio has luaile the. great 
renunciation is apt to treat the worhily class as worse 
than it really is. Its placid materialism, its lioiirgeois 
contempt for all ideal aims, irritate to madness smiiI 
to whom death and the Great Judgment and tfm life to 
come are the only realities. Tlie grosser sins of a sinal! 
minority are regarded as the natural produet of that 
absorption in the things of tiie perisliing world which is 
the choice or the necessity of tlie mass <if men at alt 
times. But the monsters of depravity in eve^ry iig«t urn 
probably as rare as the paragons of saintly virtue. And 
we need not take too literally the md of Hidviimiis lhat 
the Eoman world was laughing wlien it diutlJ* 

tulerunt ; cf. xvi. 5. The opinion Au.Monius of hiii alreb 

which Tacitus hold, as to the in thv 

severity of morals in the provinces, ^ if. Walptile’^ vuL ‘ti 

is confirmed by the pictures which p. 191 (to S. f 
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Tlir. ?4c:)CIETf (If q. AtJEKr.ltrH eymmachits 

In' |■srl'ctHlillg rhiiptt‘r wii liava raviawotl tlie lulvars© 
jiici|4iiii*iibi cif mntvminmuj mtimlinta ou the state 

of Kurioty ill t!io hnirth aiul fifth oeuturh»H. But we 
in the otiier literary remains of tluit. 
iiiO\ iiuiteriiil.i fur fnriiuni*: an estimate imtejiemleut of 
«*il!ii^r Clin-itiiiii nr juenin eemun-s. The letUn-s of Q. 
AnreliiiH the pumuH tif Aiisoniun, and the 

Sttiiitimiui of A!nnrM!.nu:'i ri^veal to m the life <if the 
eifliivuirtl ii|t|^rr ehi..>,i, l^dh in the rujutal and the 
pruviiift-1, ill. t!ie vt^ira iminediatrly {*n^e{*din*..?: the fir.it 
almek «d the rn^t iiiva-unnM, 1 lie ami voluiuineiiK 

ecn're'ijHUit'ieaee of A|H 4 liini.ris KithmiuH iunn an Invidn- 
iihle fitur«*!ioti' 4 e tif iiifeninaiion jf .::4 to the tune and hahits 
of i hillo- luniniii in the yeurs when the lust 

nhadeovy eiii|'*erur.i wer«^ iijtj*earin,n^ anti di'nipj^earii^t like 
|,injij>i*ts in r 4 j»id. juieee-fHion at tlie hetdi cd* a (»erinan 
iintsier of the foretei, mid when a Vi.;ii}tethie itovmamient 
had !»t*eii iiiyiiniseil in Aquitaine. Symmaelnis and 
.Mam'* lie IIS, iilihoii.'di t!a‘J wiime-i.aal tlie linal triuiii|fl( 
of the idiiirrln ti*-loiiqetl to the ranks of that eonservative 
jiujniiiiiiii whifli made n Imit stand in d*’f«‘nee of the 
ohl a}' *110111 of reliidein and mmri-died their piitrioHc and 

* q, Anr«t. wh.k 4’a>CUf’ 

im ilt-tiilv litnl 3 le, ill y*'AJ /y, vai, Ml, ilinl 

. 4 |i 4 a-e. ttiirr -lo^ ftfivt? " ulirr 

ill¥. ; rf. Vr.ir-a, //s-.i./ui'/ill, i.iii, lu^ o»fiJir«?t'finii»ii m l*ejha|» ui 
i. *0). Oitltsmto ww n» i/'4 (/A i*. 1^), 
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aristocratic pride with the dreams of a past that was 
gone for ever. Sidonias represents a society which, 
though obstinately Roman in culture and sentiment, had 
been nominally Christian for two generations, was living 
in close contact with the German invaders, and was becom- 
ing dimly conscious that the old order was passing away. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus belonged to a family which 
held a foremost place in the last quarter of the fourth 
century, but was not equal to some others in wealth 
and antiquity. His grandfather was consul in the 
reign of Constantine.^ His father had been prefect 
of the city in the reign of Valentinian L, and, after 
holding all the high offices, still survived in the year 
382. The line was prolonged through a succession of 
distinguished descendants. Symmachi appear in the 
Fasti as consuls in 446 and 485. A female descendant 
of the orator was the wife of the great Boethius, and 
the mother of the two consuls of 522.^ Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus, the author of the letters, married a daughter 
of Memmius Vitrasius Orfitus, who was Urban prefect in 
the reign of Constantins. He was trained in speaking, 
as so many young Romans of that age were, by a Gallic 
professor of rhetoric ; ^ and in his early youth he formed 
a close friendship with the poet Ausonius at the court of 
Valentinian on the Rhine,'* His earliest efforts in oratory 
were panegyrics on that Emperor, and on Gratian, 
delivered at Treves during the campaigns against the 
Alemanni. The oratory of Symmachus was greatly 
admired by his contemporaries,® and he was repeatedly 


^ Seeck’s Bym. zli. For the 
career of L. Aur. Avian ins Sym- 
machus see Cd.L. vi. 1698. 

2 Rusticiana, thewifeof Boethins, 
bears the name of her great-great- 
grandmother, the wife of Q. Aure- 
lius Symmachus ; cf. the Stemma 
of the Symmachi in Seeck, xl. 

* Sym. Ep. ix. 88. 


^ 11). Ep. i. 32 ; Anson. Ep. 
xviL, dum in comitatu degimus 
ambo. 

^ He was entrusted with the 
choice of a professor of rhetoric for 
Milan ; his choice fell on S. Augus- 
tine. Aug. Gonf. V. c. 13, § 23 ; 
cf. Macrob. v. 1, 7 ; Prudent, c. 
Sym. i. 632. 
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seltH’ltHl to |mt tha Kiiiperor the views of the 

Souate on <|uesUti!is of tlio day. llis speech ou tlie 
renioval of the Akur of Victory is not unworthy of his 
fame, and has luaiuirtHl adililional interest from the 
replii'H of his kinsman Ambrose and the poet Ih’udentiuB. 

The inscription ^ dedicated by Q. Fab. Memniius 
SymiiiacliiiM to the mtmuny id the ^reat senator recites a 
Ion|4 list of iitlices which he had liekl He had been 
giivernor of several provinces, prefect of the city, pontiff 
ami consul He was admittedly the chief of the Sonata 
Yet probably no public man ever left liehind him a 
collection c»f lettiU-H iff mi little g«*neral interest. In an 
age c*f grt‘at ctndlictH and gnjut clianges, it is startliiig 
to find Syiiimachus ctunjffiuuing to his correspondents 
of lack tff Fitlier the government was very 

reticent;^ or Syiiiniachus and his circle were very 
uiiiibscrvaut or i’andcss of public aflairs. The Senate 
was SI ill trcatcii by the, empmairs witli ceremonious 
rcs|»ci‘t, and possesseti many valuable privileges. But 
aftiT the reiirgaiiisatitui by Uhicletiau, it had ceased 
tij liave any iiian .1 in the government. Like the consuL 
sliip, it remaiiiiHl mi tme of those dignitied fictions hy 
whiidi tlie- ilninuu ilisguiHeil the vastness of the change 
wdiic.h separuttsi liiiii from the days of freedom. It was 
imle««i part of the policy tff Htilicho to consult and pay 
deferenee to ilm Senate, and in the trimliled years of 
Alarir^’s iiivioiiiuiH that hotly apjamred more than once to 
exeriise mmie imiepmultmt auiliority. But Uiese were 
only thii illnsitins iff a mtiment Occasionally the 
Fiiiipertir t‘tiiidesi‘e,mbs.l iti semi it a desjmtcli, the arrival 
tff whieli, to men like Symniachus. was an event of the 
first iiiiporiiiiiee. That not a moiiumt migiit bit lost, the 
body would stnmjtimtm lai summoned beftirc dawn 

^ ti. mme, vd nulla «uat, 

tit tnaiforiibaitt 

® Tp. ui, 10 : ef. it .Ifs, filttu ^ (Hi thw g^viirrtiiwat ai(iito|Kily 

«»f twwn v. lVt«r (hmh, hiu, L asil, 

L 
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to hear the formal words of some despatch which may* 
have little deserved such eager haste.^ To be chosen to 
read it to the assembled nobles was a coveted honour, 
and Symmachus, to whom the task often fell, is full of 
gratitude at being made the interpreter of the divine 
words But all this was purely formal Eome had 
long ceased to be the real seat of government. Not a 
single rescript in the time of Symmachus is dated from 
Eome. When Honorius paid his triumphal visit in 403, 
the palace of the Caesars at Eome had been practically 
deserted for a hundred years. While couriers were 
arriving day and night at Milan or Eavenna, and the 
imperial council were deliberating on the latest demands 
of Alaric, the Eternal City, the hearth of the Eoman 
race, the home of its gods, in whose name the whole vast 
system was carried on, had almost as little influence on 
the course of government as Tibur or Praeneste. Now 
and then a feeling of neglect and desertion breaks out, as 
in the appeal of Claudian to the Emperor to return to his 
true home on the Palatine.^ Occasionally the pride of 
the Senate is soothed, as when it was consulted about 
the war with Gildo.^ Its hopes were roused for a 
moment when the barbarian conqueror raised Attains 
to the purple.^ But, as a rule, a dull, gray atmosphere 
seems to brood over the high society of Eome, and we 
cannot help wondering how men like Probus,® after 
governing provinces larger than any kingdom of modern 
Europe, could be content with the frigid dignity and the 
emptiness of their lives in the capital. 


^ Sym. i. 13, nondum caelo 
albente conourritur. 

^ Ih. i. 95. He asks Syagrius to 
thank the emperors “qui humanae 
voci divinas literas crediderunt.” 

* De Sexto Cons. Honor. 39, 53, 

^ Sym. Ep. iv. 5, of the year 
397, consulti igitur in senatu. more 


majorum, in^enti causae devotia 
sententiis satisfecimus. 

« Zos. vi. 6, 7. 

® Sex. Petr. Probus had been 
procons. of Africa,. 357-58 ; praef. 
praet. of Italy, Illyria, and Africa, 
368-76 ; of Gaul, 380 ; of Italy 
again, 383-84, and 387. O.LL. vi. 
1752, 1753. 
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The Senate no doubt was impotent and ill-informed. 
Yet the culm silence of Symnmchus in tine face of dangera 
and calamities^ which must have struck the numt unob- 
servant, is very puzzling. It may be the proud reserve 
of the member of a great race, wdiich will not hint, even 
in a confidential letter, that the commonwealth is in 
peril. It may he also that unshaken faith in the destiny 
of Home which, only a few years after lier capture by 
Akric, inspired the last true pm^t of Romo to celebrate 
her heneficence and clemency, and to predict for her an 
unending sway.^ The feeling was shared to some extent 
even by Christian writers like S. Augustine and Oroaiua^ 
There is a tendency on all sides to treat the menacing 
iroubles of the time us only a passing cloud, as necessary 
incuhmta in an imperial C4irta.*r, not worse than Rome had 
often BurmauntiHl in jiiist ages. Yc.t, in spite of these 
consiilerationH, it is startling to n^ad a letter from Hyiu- 
machus to Ids son in the year 4 02. thei year of the great 
battles of Rolhuitia and Verona, winch makes no allusion 
to tlie invathu's.^ Ih.^ ciinfines himmdf to the bare an- 
nouncfunent of the fact that, owing to tlie unsafe atace 
of the roads, lie has had to make a long detour in ordc^r 
to reach the Court at Milam 

There are a good many glimpses of the state of Rcmio 
during the anxious years of the Cildonie revolt Ilut we 
learn more from (Jliiudian than from Symmachus a!>out 
tlie meditiitetl transfer of the African provinces to the 
Kiisterii Em|nre. SymmachuH is mncenuHl cliiclly with 
tli6 dignity of hm ordtw and the condition of the' capita!. 
It WI 18 a proini day when Htilicho ha<l to n^port the 
opinion of the Senate on tlie conduct of Uihlo.^aml when 
mm*e wm/oram the traih^r was voted to be ii public 
enemy. We have many illustmtiona fd Claudian s com- 

^ EtUil. Kamai i 47440. Ttneurn, which ky m thfi 

^ ih ‘i, 0. th« rcmtiiig frtim tht 

* Mp. ?ii. 13 ; Surek, 

liiii. Tli«i ikOiitr WM wi^k hy * Sym. iv. t. 
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plaint,' ‘‘pascimur arbitrio Mauri.^' Tlie African emu- 
ships ceased to reach Oatia with their wonted regularity, 
and the terror of famine spread among the mob of 
The masses were becoming sullen and dangiuous. lliere 
were all the signs of a coming storm. Numbera of tlwi 
higher families were flying to the safe aecluaion of their 
country seats, and Symmachiis prepared to send away his 
children from the capital.® As the chief autlior of the 
condemnation of Gildo, he had himstdf to withdraw for a 
while to one of hia villaa^ The distress was temporarily 
relieved by an oUatio of twenty days* supplies made by 
the Senate.® And again Syminachus describes the ileliglife 
with which, from his villa on the Tiber, he saw the cairn 
fleet from Macedonia arrive,® But tlu*re are few iiulira* 
tions that he realised the grave social ami ecoimiiiic 
dangers which are revealed by tlm Theodiisiun Code, 
He once casually mentions that he is debarred from the 
enjoyment of his country seat by tlie prevub'mni of 
brigandage.*^ There is a slight touch of feeling in a 
reference to the gloomy appearance of the c^ouiitry wdiieh 
met his eyes in one of his excursions.® Yet one wouhl 
never gather from the passage that humlreila of thouaamb 
of acres in once smiling districts had reiurmel tii 
The letters of Symmaclms, if they had tiild us imirts ot 
public events,® might have been among tlm most preetiHiii 
documents in historical literature. As it is, thtur tdiiof 
value lies in what tliey ratlier stiniedly ruvind of th« 
life and tone of the class to which HymmacImH 
longed. Here we sec it for the last time apparmitly 
secure in the possession of enormous wealth, gn***^**^ lut 
ministrative power, and exquisite social r.uUuri!, aeein- 

^ Be Bell. Gildon. v. 70. l&tr<w"tuuii 

^ Syni. Ep. vi. 14 ; cf. vi, 18, ii. 6. * ik v, 

* Ib. vi. 26, 66, 21. * IlKliMitltl Iwi *gd»l llwl lt« 

Ib. vi. 66. to !mvf! *|4|»#fU!irU n* mtism *0 la* 

* y.V kitor* 4 IrnikUo* 

* i6. iii. 56, 82. iiig th® aew* of tlm tlay ; Mp, 

^ Ih. ii. 22, sed nunc intuta. mt ii. 25. 
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ingly without a thought of the Btorm which was about to 
break. 

The aeiiatiirial order was esBcnitially a wealthy cdiu^s 
It had ctmie to iiudiule nearly all the considerable pro- 
prietors in Italy iitul ilie provineesd And, as we shall 
see in another chapter, tlie wealth and socdal powc^r of its 
members were inereasing as wliat may be called the 
miihlle cdiLsa (the exmalen) rapi<lly declined in numbers 
and pecuniary indt*pentlenea. Of course there w-ere many 
degrees o{iiileiiee in the ranks of the aenatora. That 
some were Ciunparatively poor is evident from the fact 
that a certain numbtT were relieved of the full weight of 
imperial imptists.^ Ihitwe*, have express testimony, apart 
from indirect evideiiet\ that the wealth of others was 
eiiormous.® A stuiatorial income of the highest class, 
exclusive <if what was derived from the. estatim in kind, 
80fnetimt‘s rtsiclunl the. sum of XhHO.OdOdand that at a 
time wliini the cmlinury rate of interest was 12 per cent 
More modt*riite. imamies, such as that of Symmachus, 
amotuited to XfiOdJOO a year. Hymmaehus hail at leimt 
three great htniHcei in Uonm or the suhurb.s, and fifteen 
country seats in varitms di.stricts <if Italy,® lie liad 
largi! t‘statt^s in Hamnium, Apulia, and Mauretaniiu Tlie 
tenure of a great otlice in tlie provinces gave a man the 
chance tif ae(|tnring sucJi domains. Aminiiums MarceU 
Unus speaks of the estates of Hex. Patron, Prolnm as 
Rcattored all ovi*r tfie Kinpire ® and he broiully hints that 


^ 7m. ii. .IS ; rf, I'Hirtiy, vii. |*. 
17^1, «.a4 I’araUtltai Uiif, 

Tk ¥l III. in 

« a m vl. X 4 , s, 

® § liCMUlL 

Frmt 

^ * Umi mm. Jil IL p. tfi ; rf. 
Diiriiy, V, I*, yj;i, till lb<rt fMrltita«M'if 
ilir niilirr Kinftios Pitlk% llm 
#»!’ CJItiMUoH* osgn, has! 
3CI0,.ot|«i,iiee ' 4*3, *4101, 000, 

et I’rmtUiiUrr, L p. IPX 


® Fi»r thit varitnet ttf Bym- 
amt'htw I*. nlvi. ; $tmm ttmy 

Imwr t«i him by Im wife 
Ortltuj*, iK U 

® Aitiav Mart', xxvil. It, t,apum 
iat|4ilutliaii rtigiotaii t»rbi 
pr rpirfti «itivrr«am p^tri- 

iiMaiia jiwtr wi 

tiHii jtiUunoh ml i’liiiy I//. 

F sviii, iUi) that hiilf rf 

lOmmii Afri«*u ww iiwninl by «i.s 

For A 4«ntirt|»ntai «t wueh m 
il»m, l&O. 
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that great nohle had not always acquired them by the 
fairest means. The elder Sallustiua, when he was 
vicarius of Spain about 364,* probably acquired tlie pro- 
perty in that province which his sou enjoyed a genera- 
tion later, in the time of Symmachus. The wealth of 
Paula, who abandoned it all to accompany S. Jerome 
to Bethlehem, of S. Paulinus,® and many others of the 
Roman nobility, is known to us from Cliristiaii soureiis* 
The fervour of asceticism may have UhI S. JercHiie to 
overdraw his picture of Roman luxury. But there Ih oil© 
department of expenditure in which the lettam of Sym- 
machus reveal an almost reckless profusion, I'he 
ship, which every young senator of the highest clum had 
to assume,® was one of the heaviest burdens on sena- 
torial class, so heavy that some of them preferret I to 
resign their order rather than undertake it It had, like 
the consulship, long ceased to confer any fiower or 
authority. It remained as a disguised form <if taxiitioii 
for the pleasures of the mob of tbe capital. The jtninger 
Symmachus was still a mere boy in the liaiuls of a tutor, 
when he was designated for this expensive honour of 
amusing the rabble of Rome. The games wlurh the 
young praetor had to provide cost his father a sum 
to £90,000 of our money.'* So far from eomplaining of 
the expense, his father is eager to seize the op{H>rtunity 


1 C.l.L. yI. 1729. Themonimient 
records the gratitude and admira- 
tion of the Spaniards. It is dated 
in the consulship of Jovianus Au". 
and Varronianua (364). Flav. 8al» 
lustius had been cons. ord. in 363, 
and praet. praef. 361-3 ; cf. Amm. 
Marc. xxi. 8, 1. ; Sym. A/p. v. 56, 
The herds of horses roferroa to were 
on the Spanish estates, Seeck, clvi. ; 
cf. Sym. JSp. ix. 12. 

3 The wealth of Paulinus is 
alluded to in Aus. JSp, xxiv. 115 ; 

nesparsam raptamque domum lacerataqiw 
centum 

per dominos veterisPaumni regna flMmus. 


His wif« Therasia 
wealthy, tireg, Tur, if# 

Cmi/, 107. On tim 
t?. Ilieron. JCp. lUli, § 5, 

^ C. Th, vi. tU, with tli# 
titlon. 

^ Seeck, xivi, Pridiiw, 
after the death tif iti 

of the eitormoua h^\.hm. 

Gothic invaaioii, Is mifl 
expended £54,000 on a sifiiibr 
lion. Maximni 

Olympiod. § 4i ; cf. Frindkinlsr, 
it p. 21. 
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of piiiiing popularity with the crowd/ and rcyects with 
scorn any idea of parsiuiony, II is time and energies are 
devotctl fcir several years to the preparations for the 
speetatdo which is to usher his son into the career of 
pul>lic lift). SyniinacluiB, in everything a devotee of the 
past/ was nowhere more conservative than in his belief 
in the ancient games. lie had put aside the conven- 
tional ttuie <»f st3rvility in demanding from the reluctant 
Theoihmius the performance of what ha regarded as. an 
imperious <iuty to the commonwealth.® But wlien the 
occasitin arri%n)d Im was rt*atly to act up to his own prin- 
ciples, Many tif his hittcu's are ftill of the coming games. 

He appeals to Ids friends in all parts of the world to 
assist him, IJons and cnKmdilea from Africa, dogs from 
Scotliiiui, frc.un the famous studs of Spain, are all 

sought for, and tin) ihuhI atixious provision is made for 
their c.ouveyancH) fnau tliese <listant regions/ The gladia- 
ttirial shows had n<jt yet ht;en supprteLsed by Christian 
sentiment, and Symmat‘hus was <letermitied to have a 
band of Saxons/ crown the success of his games* He 
puts m much seriousm^ss into the business as if it affect4,Hl 
the very «*iistenee (jf tlm ytate.^ His anxiety is over- 
piiwming. In spite, however, of all his care and proi^- 
sion, tliere were nmny acciclents and <iisappointrneij^ 
Some ul the aiumali arrivanl half <lead from the Iiardsl^jp' 
of tht‘ir htrtg jtmrney. Many of the Hphmdid Spai^^ 
cmirmm Imd fu'ther periahcfl by the way, or waire p' 

lessly tliHiiideth' I'he crocodiles wtuild not eat and|btd 
to k) killiHl, tJhanot'olriviU's luul pliiyerH, expected Irom 
Sicily, were, in spite of all KcarcluM along tlm coast,.* 

H. at in, VMi 


^ Hyiii. Kp. a, 
it. 7S. 

^ Fell* Aft tt( hin ' 

tiftiii e. it, Sti, 

ttf tiiti |»«rilili«*al all‘iw 

Veulftk wtit. A lit 

taint. 

^ /A. /!#•!, II, Iwafllkia ttuiiiitiit 
tmiri |«>|niliii lOiittMittii* 


nuufi vi'^tra 

mitit Vt m. 9. . 

A>. iv. r,H «o, fls : i*. if- il. 78^ 
ii. 77 ; in. 13X ‘ " 

■ /A- ii- ‘ifl- 5' 

" /A. iv. «. flO. 

■ /A- «•■ A«- > 
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nowhere to be heard of.^ The most cruel blow of all wm 
the loss of the Saxon gladiators, who, tlecliiiing to iiuike 
sport for the rabble of Koine, strangled one anutln^r ladore 
the hour of their humiliation in the arena arrived/^ 

This is the most interesting passage in the life of 
Symmachus as revealed in his letters. The wtirhi lie 
belongs to was the slave of old tradition ainl con- 
ventionality, and, with all its splerulour, must Iiave 
suffered from mnuL The great man’s day, just in 
Pliny’s time, was filled hy a rountl of trivial aotdal 
observances, which were as engrossing and m oldigiiliiry 
as serious duties.® The crowd of morning callers mid 
dependants had to be received as of oUL All tlio 
anniversaries in the families of friends bad to bo liuly 
remembered and honoured. If a friend obtaintHl froiri 
the Emperor the distinction of one of the old n^pulilienn 
magistracies, it was an imperative social duty to altoiid 
his inauguration.^ The service of the Buvwl C * 4 4 logics 
was another social obligation,® although Symmaeliua Idnts 
.broadly that some of his colleagues in the pontitleal 
college were inclined to flatter tlie Court by iib-ofif ing 
themselves;® and even Elavianus and PnietoKfatus, who 
were pagans of the pagans, sometimes oxcniscd them solves 
by absence at their country seats or at some pbitHurp 
resort in Campania.^ In nothing were the demiuids of 
etiquette more imperious than in letter-writing. Again 
and again Symmachus recalls the rule of ** ahUmhUnwd 
manners,” that the friend wlio goes from home shoultl tm 
the first to write.® It matters not whether ha has iiiiy- 


^ Ep. vL 42. 

® Ib. ii. 46. 

® Two generations later than 
Symmachus, Sidonius, descrilung 
high society at Rome, says, utrmn- 
que quidem, si fors Laribus egredia- 
bantur, artabat clientum praevia 
pedisequa circumfusa popuiositas, 

Sid. JTp. i. 9, s. 


* Sym. /;/». i. lOI, 

® Jk I 47, 4B. 

^ Ik i. 51, nnnf* arii dr*-*## 
Romanos gamt^ ont am Intend L 

^ Ik I 47. 51 ; ii. m, itillii 
tmmi mumis 

copionis ; uoa mamiala otiralowiin, 

* Ik vi. 60, 
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tiling tc^ Biij. Iiuleed, it ia luinl to aee wliy a great 
many of tlieae lettiTa should have been written at all 
Tliey are about as interesting us a visiting card, and seem 
to have luul no more signifiean<‘e than a polite attention. 
The stiiliiesH of eti<|Ut*tte, wliich was introduced into 
otiieial life^ by IHtieleliam and which invaded the legal 
style tlic imperial rescripts, reigns in the correspondence 
of the perirui, even between near relations. The con- 
servatism of Hymmachus, indetsl, revolts against the new- 
fangltnl habit of prefixing titles to a friend's name in a 
familiar lettm'd ytill, Ids own sou is **amabilitas tua,'** 
and his daughtm* "'Slomina fdia.*‘ Tiiat there were warm 
utTeciions ami a kindly unselfish nature behind all this 
iirtifit’ia! stiffness in tlie case of Symnuudms we sliall see 
afterwards. Witli Inm and his caste the habit of socdal 
ohserviince, Iiowever complicated nntl engrossing, had 
become, a second nature, without always freezing the 
springs t»f natund kindliness. 

Vi‘t the ecibl dignify u( the life in tlmr.t*, jmlaceM on 
tlie iJaelian and Aveniine, with its emlless emails to 
frivolous social chtlies, and its monotony of busy idle- 
ness, must liave grown irkstune at times. It was not, 
pt’rhaps, alitifgJier the cootnoss of bnuauedan tlie gay 
abandon td Ikiiiie, or tlie boardmnting in the wocala of 
Laurentum, that temptetl the fashionabh^. world away 
fnuii tlic iittrartions of Itoiiie. ■ SymmachuB loves Rome, 
wdtli all its iurbubmet^, even in times of stuircity and 
tuiiiult, and lie will linger in a suburban villa ^ on the 
chance cd being sumimuied to a meeting <d tlie. Senate; 
but even he feels ihi» of repose and emancipation 

from the tyranny of society. At one of his cmmtry 
houses, he i« n« happy as sucii a stately self-contained 
man will ever show himself, hoiking aft(»r the making (d 

^ HymJ'*[Kh,MAtMw^l‘lntuhrmn ndu<*?itrta stmUiumt Utulcw. 
fttiitriiiiiiii Oiyi iiiOyuf, ufc /b, vii. S, vt. tIO, SC; d Uuiia. 

liiiM Tp. i. S, 7, 10, 11, 13. 

MiUilVma I * Ep. ti. tii, V.l. 
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his oil and wine, laying down a fresh mosaic, receiving a 
friend or two, or drinking in the quiet freshness of the 
Laurentine woods that overhang the Ihere m no 

trace in his letters that nature has for him ^ any of the 
romantic charm which it had for Ausonius ami laitiliiis. 
He was not much of a sportsman even in his ycuitlt 
He loved the country for its stillness and reptise, for tlie 
relief it gave from the monotonous strain <if social duty 
which was doubly oppressive to his kind and consciiintitiua 
nature. Above all, it gave him leisure for converse with 
the old favourites of his library. 

Among the best men of the pagan or semi -pagan 
aristocracy of that time the passitm for lit«*ratiire or 
erudition was absorbing. With maiiy of them it tmik 
the place of interest in public allairs. Tim coiiipaiiy 
whom Macrobius brings together in lus Saiunmim 
the leaders of Roman society — Pmetextattis, Fluviiuuis* 
two members of the great house of the Alhini» Symmiichus 
himself. They are joined by other guests of lower social 
rank, but equals in the literary brotherlmod, hacitalhiiut 
a Greek professor of rhetoric, and Hervitm, the 
of Roman critics. Praetextatus, the arch ddoropimnt, 
initiated in all the cults of Syria ami Kgy{*t, in the 
exponent of priestly lore. Flavianus is tlie iniCHier of 
that augural art wliich led him to his domu wlnoi lit! 
espoused the cause of Eugenius and paganhim iigiiiiist ihti 
Church. The Albini enlarge on the antiquarian iixiietfiie^ii 
of Virgil® There was no originality in tliii litmiry 
enthusiasm of these men. It was an entliuaiiciiii wliicli 
spent its force in preserving and api)reciating wliat the 
ages of creation and inspiration had left Priiio 

^ Up. ii. 26 ; iii. 23, nimc hie p. 112 itt/f. 
in otio nisticamur et multiniodis ^ Macroli. L I7» I ; t, 21, 17 |fl, 
autnnmitate defruiinur ; vii. 81 ; ^ On th# mtm 

vii. 15, 18 ; vi. 44. lalmum <»f t!ti*4 rirrk rf. 

2 Ik V. 78, agri quieto delector (k$ch, UlL Mhfrdi^ 

. . saepe oculos pasco culturis ; i, n. 137 j Jan, fYnfi, mi 

cf. Plin. iJp. i. 9 ; Friodliinder, ii. xxli. mfq. 
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toxtatiis, btiaitles giving much attention to the emendation 
of tlie claaaica, tranalattHl the Annlytm of Aristotle,^ 
Flaviaiiua was an erudite historian, and composed a 
volume of Amurk^ detlicated to XheodosiuH. His transla- 
tion of the £{/> if Apdlmim tf Tymia by Piiiloatratus 
was in vogue in the time of Sidonius, ami fragments of 
Ids df> Ihipmttihm Fhilompkarum were still read in the 
Mhlille Agv's/ Sallustius, another great person of the 
circle of Syimnuchus, is known to liave emended the 
text of Apuleius,’* A great noble in Spain, who had a 
famous stud, from winch Symmnelms drew a contribu- 
tion for Ids Hoida giunes, seams to have combined in a 
rare fashion a taste for horHO-breeding with a tote for 
literaturt^ and licgs the or<itor fur a copy of his speeches.® 
Symmaclma luul nuiny literary friends in Oaul, most of 
the!!! mtu*c names to us now. Among them were three 
brothers^ who had liccn trained in the great school of 
TriHa% <hie of tlnuu hiul the homjur (jf nH'civing the 
dedication of (‘laudians (f rrmtrpinrJ Another, 

Pri»taditis, uHects a great tar.te for sptui, hut is really a 
litterateur, with an amhititui to writn the history <d Ids 
pri>vim:e. Symmucima, in Ids friendly way, helped him 
with advice and laune materink from his lihrary.^ If the 
history at Protiulius wits ever writtiui, it sluiral the fate 
of many another work of tlmt age of which the cruelty 
or contempt of time lias not left e.ven a trace. There 
wim no <liiuht mm’h vurdty and love of mutual admira- 
tioii um!er nil this literary activity, Hut in our own 
day the apotheosis of Helf-advertisiiig mesliocrity is not 


^ Sym. i*ii. L SS, mnkm trat|«ira 
. . . lilti'i* viU.iirum rusuiwiitfk 

nsjirtiflii* i*f. PJJ*, Vi, 
177lt 4 'vm |wrif.i 

ctrfiiiiia, f«l visrihijn 

iitiit nwlmiA rnldi^ qieua 

Hrisrk*i 

Ixjfsvii. ft. 

® aj.i, iim I ef. iTite. hk^ 


® Hiil iriii, 3 ; B««ek, 

* Vf, thp Itt th^ fAunuUlaa 
MH. fif Ajmlinaa in H«pek, 

rivi. ; Ilildi’Urantl*# Prd, mi JpuL 

Id. 

^ Syrto Efh iv. 03| 34. 

^ ik iv. IS rai 

^ /V UH}*tu ii., praef. 50 , 

» Sym. Tp, i% 18. 
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altogether unheard of. What literary clique can cast 
the first stone ? And, after all, it is better to be vain of 
knowledge and literary facility than of wealth or birth. 
The very weakness shows a deference for ideals which 
rise above the level of bourgeois self-complacency, or of 
the stolid pride of inherited rank. 

Symmachus was a good man according to his lights, 
but he was not a very strong man. And one of his 
weaknesses was literary affectation. He evidently took 
enormous pains with these letters. He had, as he con- 
fesses, little to say, but he says it in the most elaborate 
and ingenious style of which he is capable. Yet he 
apologises more than once for his poverty of talent and 
phrase, and he is guilty of the amusing falsehood that 
his style is unstudied.^ To one of his correspondents 
he appeals to keep the letter for his own reading, yet 
in the same letter he admits that his secretaries, “ per 
examinis ignorantiam,” are preserving copies of what he 
writes.^ Perhaps,- however, this was not all vanity and 
affectation. It is possible to have a modest conception 
of one’s native talent, along with the ambition that the 
fruits of elaborate care and cultivation should survive. 
The true Roman, who reverenced the great memories of 
the past, had a passionate, though often a futile, desire 
to live in the memory of coming ages. 

The literary conversations in which some of the 
intimate friends of Symmachus take part in the Satur- 
nalia of Macrobius (although the matter is often borrowed 
from Gellius and earlier writers) ^ probably give a fairly 
correct idea of the literary tone and interests of that 
circle. The subject will be dealt with at length in 
another chapter. Por the present it is sufficient to say 

1 Ef, i. 14 ; iv. 27, sum quidem vate a certain negligence of style 
pauper loquendi. in his letters, a precept which 

® Ih. V. 85, quare velim tihi ha- Symmachus did not enforce by 
beas quae incogitata proferimus. example, vii. 9. 

Of. his advice to his son to culti- * Peter, Qcsch. Litt. i. p. 143. 
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that the literary criticism in MacrtAnus is far from con- 
fceinptililc. Tim minatc anti<iiuirianiam, imlml, may seem 
to us aoirietiiium riitlier trilling. But to a Koman, like 
FraetextatiiH, who was still loyal to the faith of his 
ancestors ami to tin* past, every scrap of the ancient 
lore his race wais |U'i*cious. And iti the minute and 
often dt»!ii‘ate appreciation, not only of the learning, but 
of tlic literary lieaidites of 'Virgil, we are compelled to 
forgive iiiul almost to forget the hlinduess ami perversity 
of a gtuierutitiii who admiretl the great masters, and yet 
wrote in a style w!ut*h tliey would have thought utterly 
groti'sque. Ami it must be confessed that there is much 
to forgive, l^tpuppinl by the stiuly of the great master- 
pieces aiul tliri most elaborate training, they yet came 
to writf? a style wiiich is in many cases a mixture of 
imituthm, aOeetatitm, ami Ijiirljarisim Ingenuity took 
tfie plaee <if originality, t*xtravngauce and exaggeration 
of real furce. St.vle., in fac.t, tjoeame a mere ‘'jargon of 
experts.** And ilie iiiitiahHl wen^ nevei' we, ary of ex- 
changiiiit the must fulsome flattery. In a letter to 
his friend .Amamius alauit his poem on tin* Moselle, 
Symimn-lms, while he gently ridie.ules tlie minute de* 
scriptiiin of the ihlnm of that rivt;r, yet has m> hesitation 
in ranking 'his frieml with Virgild l‘he poet returmal 
the eom|ilinient by iiitrilatting to the iiratory of Bym- 
iiiacliu:-i all tins force and grafsiss cjf the oratory of 
iHocratici, Ihamtsthenes, and Cie.i*ro® In the year 37B 
a (trefik rhetorician naimal Falladius arrived in Htmuu* 
The fiisliionatilt* imd cultivated world mm carrietl away 
by his ciee.taiiiatitai, “ his wealth of invention, his dignity 
iiiid lirilliance of ilietion/* If we are inclined to despise 
laieli di:>.j»!iiy3. and sucli extruvugunt eulogy, it is 

Willi to rcincmher that admiration for mental power, even 

^ i 14, lewi * Hyui. L 15, i*. 1; of. 

liliifia tsoii. 

* ifiL 
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when misapplied, is better than a Philistine coatainfii 
for things of the mind. The aristocimtic class m tlic 
last age of the Western Empire, had iiianj faiilta, Imt 
they treated talent and culture as at least tlui ei|iin!.t 
of wealth and rank ; and there has seldtHii an 

age when talent and culture received higher rtnvartla. 
Symmachus recommended tlie brilliant rhetor iliii 
notice of Ausonius, who was then Pretoriati |.»refi*ct 
Palladius was readily enrolled in the ranks i>f thii 
imperial service, and witliin three or four yefir?i hml 
risen to the great place of master of the In 

the same year Marinianus, another literary itmrnl iif 
Symmachus, who was a professor of law, vmm tti the 
dignity of vicar of tlie Spanish province.'^ Tliti fwei 
Ausonius is the most brilliant e5Ciun|do in that iige of 
the recognition of literary eminence by the It 

has been said with some truth that the reign of 
was quite as much tlie reign of AuMonius. Orii^iiially 
a humble grammarian in the scliool of lUirdt^aux, ho wm 
appointed by Valentinian his sons tuitir. 
possessed the gifts which were then the imeit iidiiiired 
infinite facility, the power of giving novelty iind 
ance to trifles by ingenknis tricks of pfiriwe, the mi of 
flattering with literary grace. Tim young Kiiiperor re- 
paid the care and recognised the tulunti at lii*i 
by raising him to the quaestorship/ the prefecture nf the 
Gauls, and in 379 to the illustrimis dignity of rtifciu!.. 
ship as the colleague of Olyhrius, a schiii of one nf 
proudest houses in the iloirian ariatocriicy. Ilie mlMUvm 


1 a Th, vi 27, i (382). 

® Sym. E}), ui. 23-20. Marini- 
anus is the governor to w!u»fn 
Gratian’s constitution of 383 m 
addressed {C, Th. ix. 1, H). Ho in 
also probably the **viwius** ro* 
ferred to in Sulp. Sev. Uhrm. il 
49, 3, as being preferred by tlie 
Priscillianifit biretio* to Ortgory 


Iho Jhiim il 

roneUnlrd tbil M'4iui44fiu* i^.|t n 

^ * Amm. f/mi, 4*^i. ^ 

ii. Ig tm mi pri..- li 

«w«wi4s*ii till 

pf40r-»rtufa , rf, 

PfeM=i*iii, il. 
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and friends of Aiisoniua shared iu his advancement 
For two or three years nearly all the great prefectures 
and governorsliipa were held by members of the poet’s 
familyd He Ima also left marks of his ciscendency on 
the tJode, Austiniiis* at the height of his iK)wer and Ids 
renown, wils faithful to tht^ system of culture which had 
moulded hint Ami the famous rescript of 370,^ which 
proviiltM for tlia payment of fixed stipends to the teachers 
of gniiiiiiiar iind rhetoric* w^as undouhtedly suggested by 
the ohi professor of Bordeaux, Tliere is little in the 
literary productiiins of tliat ago which a modern reader 
can admire, and they are only the wreckage of a great 
mass of probatily even less merit* Yet the literary 
lirothtu'liood, of wiu.ch Bymmiicluis and Ausonius were 
leaders, tlid a service to liumanity by their worsldp of 
an itleal which their imn productions seldom approach. 

If the letters of Synuuaclum are to he taken as a fair 
picture of the moral tone of las class, wm are hound, with 
some reservatituis, hi form a far more favourable opinion 
of tlie slate iif BiUimn Mocie.ty tlmn tliut w!u(’h is suggested 
by H. Jerome or Ammianus Marcellinua There are, it is 
true, glimpses in Syimmu’lmH of the old Kuman cruelty, 
of (sinteiupt hjr sliives ami the common people/ of 
stdfiHlmess, and lack of jiublic spirit. Tlie Baxona, 
whom SyiumachuH had brought at great expense from 
the far mutli for his giatiktorial shows, killed one another 
or comndtted suicidn befiue the day of combat in 
the artuia arrived* And the usually kimi»hearted 
Hymiiitudius niirriiteii the tragedy with a few words of 
bittiir contempt He and his friemls fought hard to 

‘ k*i¥. ; SiOiniikl, Hymmikf'him, Tp. i. S9-03, Cf. 

X. ri^. 

il Tk xili* I. tl. Tl0 law ^ Hym. Tp. vi. S, ut HMft 
k wlsifp:c«4 1*1 AtiOiiiitia, wiofSt lUit thii 

Hmltger lli^iieltl ^ minuk§ fwr winuw wm di^Ms'rvwl ; <if. 

AastiiOm, ilinlul'nif iu lii« HsUv, d^. (hib, ifm, iv. | 29, o. 5; 

itif^riurj wltiUii ifili Tp, Uy. 

AiiOifiiai w« * ctrfM|iiaai«iit nf * *Sym. ih, ii. 4$. 
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avoid the levy of recruiLs from their estates at the ciisis 
of the Gildonic war, ami actuiilly sufoetfthal in urruii;:!ti.' 
for a composition in immey.‘ They also ahtswed whut 
seems an unworthy timidity in tho riots causo.l by tho 
failure of the corn supplies from Afrifii. They rt«iintvt*<l 
their families to tho country, and tiymuiaehus had all 
preparations made for sending his own ehildren away,* 
The same selfish weakness is revealed a few yoara after- 
wards in the flight of the wealthy idasses, when the 
troops of Alaric were closing round the city.® There is 
much, too, that is rovolting or eoutemptilde in the 
conduct of public men revealed in the chronicle of tho,nn 
fatal years. The cruelty and grmi of ItiTUcliau in Ids 
treatment of the refugees who landed in hi.s province of 
Africa would be almost incredihlc if we loul imi ilm 
express testimony of S. Jerome.* Tho party, h-d by 
Olympius, who carried out tho Cutlmlic ri'actiou a:.’;ij!i it 
the policy of Stilicho, seem to luivo bceu at ono’ cni"!, 
incompetent, faithless, and corrupt. It is dilfu-nit. to ciy 
whether blindne-ss or laudidy I."! mure eon-ipitnn.n t in tlje 
dealings of tho Human government with Alarn-. llun 
orius is probably re.sponsiblo for Mome of thia 
and stupidity. But the great oflicial.i who Boit tfeoii- 
selves to such a policy, if they did not prompt it. . numit 
be acquitted. Tlie Gothic king was ar much Mupeiiur to 
his opponents in sincerity and inaight a.r Im wtw in 
material force. 

Yet these vice.s and wcaktuta-siw in tho uOb tal r!a,H 
should not make us unjust to that NtHaoiy a,-» n wlmle, 
Salvianus says that his generation llalt«*rctl iut.’lf «m the 
purity of its moruLs.® Tho gmsats in the yafitmaJw ..f 

> Ep. vi. 64. • />. l.Sti. 5 7 

® 2b. ri, 12, 21 66. t»r -*11 I 

2 -XT ’ * . ’ ri If**., i;4 

Rutil. Namat. 1. Jill I : mutfmt nf ‘#1 

liMc multou kema sa«5«p|| t. ay. 
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MacrobiiiB eliiiiu that tluiir soci(*ty in freo from many of 
tlu3 groHsor foriiiH of luxury and dLsaijiatu>u which pru- 
vailal iiuioii»4 tlunr aiiccatorHd The*, mt'na of the poutiir’s 
bamiuct, at whic'ii LcntuluH, Lopulua, Oacaar, and tho 
Vestal Vir|4'iiis weri,i present, is trisiietl as diagrm‘eful in 
its costly and laiitastic varit*ty.^ iVacocka* are not 
now even in the murke.t;^ lluu’e are no cenaorB and 
cimHuls, like Ibirienaiua and LucuUus, who spend a 
fortum^ in stiH‘kin|t a fish jiond, and who iuourn the 
tleaih of a iiiuraeria as if it were a daughter.^ The 
iiiHiinity which ransac.keii land and sea for new dainties 
is mnv iiuite unknown. Ho far from laiying them, we 
have forieitten their vmy names. You will never see a 
matt now reeling drunk inhi the bunim,^ surrounded by 
loose, conipanimiH, nor a judge, tm tln^ beaie-h so overcome 
by wine itiat he can harilly kts*p his eytss opmi.^^ At 
whosi* iUnner party will ymi now ever see. the dancing 
girl iutroducini Still less will persons of ileceut 

breeding themselves iuilulge in that ragi‘, for the dance 
whicdi ilisgrared, even the mutrous of noble houses in the 
tinuM t»f t!m I’unie. wars. There is the same imprtivt*- 
meui in the t.one' about the ae-tor's profession, which 
even (heero did not ri»gartl as tlisgraeeful.^ No one 
woul«l nuwatlay.H assooiate on friendly terms with a 
UtweiuH, as <’asu*o diet. It is possible that tliis may lie 
th«i pic’tnre tmly of a more fastidums and refined I’Jrcle, 
and tliai th^re were great houses where tlie festivities 
w«Te not So iniioce!iti as those desc’rihetl in the. Sniiirnalm, 
But tln^ teMtiiminy of Mimrobius deserves at least to be 
weii.jhi»d against the invective of H. dmmme. 

The eoiiteiiipi for slavt*s expressetl by H, .lerome and 


* .Vil, iii. Iff *, cl’, ui, 17, 

II!,. 

Hk III. ni, II' la, vin'M 

wljtlllllll I*r.ur.fi% tlcS4| litt'eta I 
^ ii». iti. in, *!, . . . 

Ifiliiit iPift ilirAiii, filiici »r4 

©ttllikiti tWi' fct.i«tllin 


^ !h. iii Ifi, 4, 

'■ Ik nu m. \ i. 

« Ih, iti. Ui, m, vilt ismi viluj mi». 

^ ih. tit. I t, a 7 ; ct ii, 1,7. 

^ Ih. til, ii, Ii ; Frio i tec Icr, 
it. |», 
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Salvianus^ is not shared bj the chataeteti^ of Mactiibins^ 
A' certain luangelns in the murmtiia jmm at the imtmti 
that the gods should liave any caro hir Ifn 

taken to task by Praetextatus, the great pagan tluHiIuginn 
of the party. Slaves, Fnietextatii?^ mi)\% are men likij 
ourselves. There is nothing in tk^ mmm uf slavery to 
excite horror and contempt We are all the slavt^ii 
God or Fortune. The greatest in earthly state, tlm 
highest in wisdom, liave Iiiu! to la*iir tlw yoke. Tim 
slave is really our fallow servant, matte of 
elements, subject to the stun® olmiiee amt eliange, 
with the spirit of the free man in Im brert^Ht.^ 11i« real 
slave is the man who is in bondage to Iti^i pmmmx Ki> 
servitude can be so shiuneful Ihiit whieli hi 

imposed.'^ You shoukl treat Vinir slave m ii iiian, %mm 
as a friend.® It is far better that ho ahtmhl luve thim 
that he should fear you. And htnv have 

despised wretches shown thi^ imblest tli^votuui to thi4r 
masters, in spite of all tlie i-rmdty ami runiianpi with 
which they have bean treateil A hm 

known to peraonate fas master wlio wao in liidmin ihhI 
to submit to the stroke of the locrriitnim^r in lu.i |4at!**A 
The slave-girla of Ihmm once saved the lunmtr ef fdieir 
mistresaes at the peril of ttit!ir own. ati4 were etunimmiti* 
rated for ever in the ikpratinm'^ ft ii t|tute 

of course, that tlieae ideas are not peeiihiir to the foiirtii 
or the fifth century. Tliey can \m itmmd U%vk in nimm 
form to Seneca, to Fhiiti, to Kiirifiideii^ Hut t.hey ain^ 
expressed with a iincority am! good m .^laeroluir^ 


^ Hieroa. Ep, 54, | 5 ; Snlv. ilr 
Oud. IM, ir. 25, 
fastima nobilhim tn 

cubifia obicem scir?ar«m : rf. if. 

§14. 

^ Maorob. Siti, L II, I, 
vero (uirent divina tl« 

» Ib. i. 11, loa 

^ /k i. 11, 8, mrUi iiiilb 
turpior quaru v<durittrk. 


ib. % II. I'J Ilf. 
if, m!t*% aural* 

* i. II. IJ. II. 

/?» I II. m 

* ih. I. H. ;s#i m. 

^ i'L ’fi I? ^ 
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which leave the impression that they are the convictions 
of the best ami most thouglitful men of his time, 

Tliere m nothing brighter anil pleasanter in the Letters 
of Sjinmachus than the tenderness of his family aOec- 
tions. It is true tliat, with his ingrained conservatism, 
he clings ti» tht! old Eoman idea of the womanly char- 
acter. The ltoma!i matron from the earliest times had 
secured to luu- hy family religion a diguitied and respected 
position. Him was to some axtetit the equal of her 
husband in the management of the liousehokl lint the 
sentiment of ancient lionu^, forbade her the lighter graces 
and accomplishments. 8he was expected to l>e grave, 
8elf«containetl, chiefly c,once*srne<l with household duties, 
and the nurture, of a sturdy and intrepid race. In the 
early years of tlie Empire the ide.al of woman’s position 
and cliaracU^r underwent a profound change. The 
change gave rise to many misumleratamling.s which were 
the food of satire. But her status, both in law and in 
fact, really rose*. T!ie.re can he no doubt that the Homan 
lady inf the ladter sort, without lauumung less virtuous 
and respacHal, became far more accomplisbed and at- 
tractive. With fewer restraints, slm had greater charm 
and inlluems*. Him became, more and more, the equal 
and laimisinion t>f her husband, and her inflmmce on 
public affairs bet*ame more decided. I'he wife of the 
younger Bliny/ to take a typic.al instance, is the partner 
in his studies, she knows his hooks hy heart, she shares 
all Ids thoug!d.s. In iht! last age of Uu^ Western Empire 
there is no detiU'ioration in the position and influence of 
woiiimi. In Cdiristiiin laniilieH they cultivate sacreil 
litarniitg, and take the lead in works of charity ami 
merc.y. Euriida foumled a hospital.^ Laida, the widow 
Ilf C initial}* fed tfm starving populace of the (’apitiil 

^ llm. iv. Ill, lOi Mijpt lit liift l*'utUiU, I'di'ifir laium ; ttf, KriwC 
wifi% C!al|mtin4, iii'wtlil Kw nlailituii kiHinf, i, 
litlrmniiii, tjiitirtl umi 
llwiTi 
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during its si^g® furc6H c^t Aliiric*.^ th© 

wife of Stiliclio, was an aeecnaplislitHl ^^eludar, atnl was 
regarded both by friends and mmnivB ns a st^rioiis tmvQ 
in politics.^ Placidia, the luotht^r tif Valantiriiun 
after all her vicissitiules as the %vife of a 
probably wielded greater infltieiien in iu^r smi s eiiiuieils 
than any statesman of the time. On the pupm aidti, 
Praetextatus has left an eternal niimuiriiil of tin ideal 
wedded union, in which the mU imi mily hut 

intellectual support and sympathy to \wr hiishainl » 

The old»fashioned Syrnmaedius wuuld prokibly luivti 
objected to his female relatives taking n jiroiniiitmi part 
in any p)ublic movement He stnutly resisted llie pri.i. 
posal of the vestals to raise a monmiH^iit to hi.4 
friend Praetextatus.^ He praises hi's daugliter, when nhii 
sends him a present of wookwtu'k, fur hi^r liktmeas l,« the 
Eoman matron of the great agt^ wduj sat aiiumg !ii»r 
maids, directing them at tlie s|umih^ or the hHnin.^ Hut 
Symmachus, for all that, k the inrwt at1er|i*uiat*» of 
fathers. He never h^rgets a birthday,^ His tiaiiuhtfr'a 
illness gives him the most lumte anxiety aitiol all 
public cares. He semis her adviee for the eari! tif 
her health.*^ The muvitny troiihlou id hm hifh^ grand 
daughter occupy a g{Hjd many cd hia lettera,^ Hut hy 
solicitude and aflecdion for Im sou are eviui m-oro marked. 
When the lioy's first tiitiir tlies, Hymuiiii^hua tako'i endhvi.:i 
pains to obtain one of equal merit, if pinailde a man whti 
had been trained in the Ctullie, mhoifU *d rlieUnaed lin 


^ ZoB. Y. H9. 


® Claucliiin, Zaiu Sermur, H7, 
229 ; ZoB. V. SB, fXnil*’ 

rV ^ yfpmnfia da rnm fUp^ 

^dpous ^ard rfjt v6Kim 

» ai.L, VL 1779 : 


Taulina nwtd imcUirO riinwrllw 
fomcm iHidoriH, wtitaUi viiicHluin, 
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sets hiiiisiilf ti» rub up his uwu (!rtH*k iu unler tu help 
his sou i!i his reading/ and lie rehictuntly diH'liiu*,s an 
iiivitatiiui tu tlie inaugural ctu'iuuony of a frieiurs tuuisul- 
alup, that Ihijh siuditm may not be interrupted.*'^ 
'When he is cm a iiiissicui from the 8euulc». to the Court 
at Blihui/ at a time^ wlieu the ({uths were ravaging 
Cisalpiiiu ihiiih Symmaelius never fails on e.vt*ry oppor- 
tunity to writti to his sou at Rome/ ThiU'e is a pathetic 
interest about one of tliese letku*s/ which was prohaldy 
written when Hyniiuiudius was trying, hy a devicuis route, 
to rttacdi Milan without encamntering tlie barbarian 
cavalry/ llt^ was in laid htailtlv/ and tmgaged on a 
perilouM and aiixiouH lukHion. The letter contains not a 
single refVrem*e to public iir private affairs, but advises 
the l'H»y to c’orrcH’t ii too Hohmin senteutiousness in las 
episUdiiry style, by putting into it more life and graceful 
negligenct:i. The wriitu' died soon aftcu'ward.s/ and alnu^st 
his last wish for his atm wits that he iniglit be, ricdily 
emhmanl with that literary culture which was tlie 
Htrcuigest piission cd* ^^yIuluutd'ms. 

Symniachus may not be a very int(U*esiiiig (dmrucUu', 
and liis letters are certainly dull reading. Vet their 
po'Iished lirevity and their tone of conventicmal ethpictte 
are apt to make um unjust to the writer. Wedded to a 
past which. wa:‘i gone for ever, almorbed in Urn cold and 
stately life of a cliels which w*as doomtal to pi.ditieal 
iinpotence, struggling to the significauicci of a 

religious revolution w-hicli was already triunipliant before 


^ Kp. if. tirt, rti|iiirrA^rprti miim 
mm jtih«a (*!', Si4«inai« 

TOiilisil-? M^iiAipIf^r wit,li hii firm f/-’,)*. 
if; l-U. #0*4 l.li« ii4tir»i .»44rrs'iirt4 
li» !iis grjiii«lts»ii l*y Aunimiu% 
Miii. h; 
ik f, k 

^ ii», Vii. la ; rf. V. *14 '^5. 

* Hk tit. It^ 14 . 

® iif. til. P. 

« ik fii. ui. 


^ Uh V, pa. Mynmiarhuii wm ti*r« 
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Ms death, he may appear, to a readier, a iiiera 

fossil, a shadowy and feeble r8p^*^"?elltlitiv€* nf an 
order. Yet the man’s vary in that nnbr 

gives him a pathetic interest Ami bin Mthfuluvm, mui 
that of the school to which lie heltm*4tHh is iho sti^n tif a 
certain strength and elevation of chariit*h*r, Hti far m 
the imperial despotism pennitteti Iiini, he, did bin duty to 
the State. He was the most loyal and tudfdtil friaiiih 
always ready with influenccB or iiclvie.o, mid a! ways mind, 
ful to “keep his friendships in ri.^|niir/’ It is frioiiik 
were among the leaders of Roiniiii smdoiy, Ciiristiiin or 
pagan, governors of great provinces, liarbariiiii iioneriilii, 
lawyers, and struggling men of letters. Tfnw nil 
regarded him as the chief ornanitmt of the softiiiorial 
order, the greatest orator of fds time, n pariigioi of all 
the virtues.^ Commanding siudi tintvin-std rea|it!ct, hihI 
surrounded by family affectioni Hymini'udius enj«jy«^tl a 
certain subdued happiness. He tho iitdeiHl 

of great changes, which ahordeed and woumled iihl rnio 
servative and patriotic ftieliiig. But ht? never Imi hj;^ 
placid faith in the destiny of Ihmte. Althtnigli tie wii:i a 
devoted pagan, he would not ileny that liis i^hristian 
friends had found anothe^r avoiuie to 'Him CJreat 
Mystery.”^ And a true charity mull mu. refuse to hiia 
the same tolerant hope. Ha m almost the la^l ilimnm of 
the old school, ami, as wo }ii<i him farowoll, we mmu l« 
be standing in the wan, lingering light of a lata iiiittiintoil 
sunset. 


^ Auson. Up, 3C¥il, qiilf! mtirn 
aliud es quam ex omiii hmmmm 
artium ingenio coileeta piirfecliw ? 
Prudent e, i^ym, L 632 ; (J'J.L, wL 
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THE soairrr of AyillTAIME ik the time of ausohiifs 

In tli« nmi vitiw of l.ki!niiii Hocioty which wc lm?6 to 
prci^ciit to the rt^iidcr tlu^. hccuc ia chaiit^cd, but hardly 
tliti tiiiifi We {lima from the society of Hymmiichus to 
the HCKucty of ilia friend AummiuB of Bordeaux. 
Bordeaux %viim rciimtts fnmi the aeat of Empire, hut it 
hud li uuiveraity, whieh in tlu*. fourtii century was one 
of the moat fiiinouH in the lioniau world, and it wan also 
a iitmii centre of commerce. Aijuitaiim must have 
suffered inucii, like thi* rest tif (hud, in the iuvasionB and 
confusions of thi^ third centuryd But all traces of them 
had viiiiLHliiai, mitl men had almost ftirgotten that evil 
iimt\ In the |ioem« of AummiuH Aiiuituine is a land of 
jHiiice anti jdontj, of vinejariis and yellow cornfields, and 
palatial c,cnmtry seats. The poet can Bestow no higher 
praise on tlm valley of tlie Moselle than to compare its 
charms to the ricliimss ami hcemty of his native daronne/'^ 
The charact4*risti<tii <if tim okl (Jaltic or Iberian stocks in 
south ‘’Wnfstern (iiud wert^ still strongly mark(Hl.® The 
amdent limgiiage had been H|ioken by tlie gnmdfaihers 
of Ausonius ami his frienda'^ Yet the Aquitaine of 

^ Vitp. duffi, r. 41 ; Vii|i, ^ Aumm, htrmt iv* 

0. 1*1* *‘Uiii (SarSuril , , . fwr * Aa^*»n. idyl. ii. 9, iernaaei im- 
OiHiiw Mi’fiiri ¥A|:iirrrtnir. |irmti|}tiw iM-et ; «!f. Hule- H«v. 

/sVi/. L 27, ta wti viil (Vitim 
Mih n%v, fjHj Mm thssjglit to aiit, «i tttn.vi?i, (iallittti kKHwrt! ; et 

r0.will4 tif llw ie¥iiiiiMii. I'Aurtta, i. |t. 414 ; F. tt^ 

^ Myi. n., Itlll, (Muh AVsi. |i|i. 12S ■' ISO ; 
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Ausonius Wiis tliorou-hly U.uuu.u.o.l I!h Latin waa 
the purest spokcu in tiauL It« *>t rhaturu- I.ml 

great renown, and soinotinu's lurnrdu.l n }.r..t..aMnr to the 
schools of Koine ami ConstantinopU-.' lia nuwt hnlliant 
professor had won his way to tlu^ cHmuibhip ami the 
areat prefecture of the West. I'he im.st uitinuite re- 
lations were maintained hetweeti tlm ueadeime .s.u-iety 
of Bordeaux and the litemry nohle.s of the Cuintal. 
Kaith in the stability of the KmpirM and Uorn.in enlture 
is perfectly untroubled. There is not a liint of 
dim hordes, already mustering f-r their advanre, who 
within twenty years will be eslablishetl on the banka 
of the Garonne. 

The poems of Ausonius are of |*rieele;M vabit! to one 
who "wishes to know the tone and manner ol piot, ineiul 
life in the hast age of the We.m rn Kiopire. And the 
poet himself, with all hi.s fanila, it a interediug 
person. He often wastes bi.s skill on nnworlhy futb- 
jects. He is vain, and will tlatier e?itraVii}'.mUy the 
vanity of others. Laying a i-old and itjuvn-niional 
deference to the Chiiitian faith,’ Im it -tltll a iitetjuy 
pagan, incapable of nmlerstamling any one who yj. !<l( to 
the higher my.stic and Hj.iritual tsojudiei Th«- <'h.ii!)i 
of society and of literaltire .ialiifiet ait hn loiujingi. 
But he has many virtiuis. Be 'iniun;.; bio a.i a humbie 
teacher, ho ro.so to the highest (ihiee whieh ,uiv ultjei-i 
of the Empire could uttuin. Vet he r>u»ame.l ici!.* tu 
his profession and proud of it. Tle-ie i t no aurh galh ry 
of academic portraits in literature ai he has left n i 'I'he 
honours of the gnsat world never for a moment ihook his 
supreme attachment bi letters. And le- i't alao moit 

Jullian, Jumie, p, P, *Ait4 ihsnivj I :i , l-.f 't *, p 

de CouIangLu tliii«ir iw llif! ^ /V'-,..— », -r ■. t ; f ^ 

pi*otation of tho pa?rtJigo iii 

tSev. ; of. ApoII. Sid, Mp, di, »l, I'e.-r i nu. li, 

sarmonia Coltiai «i|Uiyf»w ihimu- ti 
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faithful to thu nf hlcHid mid old frituuLship. lie Jias 
iuiiiiortnli.HtHl a family tdrcio who, hut for him, would 
havo iiovor f*im*n.^n‘d from tlio dim {*ruwd of provim*;uil 
cotori'oa, who vanish ami loavu no tnu*o. Tim portraits 
of his grand fatluu',^ tlm last of the. ohl Aeduaii diviimra, 
of hi-H father/^ the, Sttdc phyaieian <d Ikirdeaux, of that 
throng of female relativea, wanting, perhaps, in brightness 
and griwa% hut with a strong eluinn of maseuline force, of 
detacdiiiieiifc. and smmmsneHS, may seem worthless to tlie 
literary tritler, but are pure gold to the student of the 
history of socnety, Tim autlnw of the poem on tlm 
Moselh^ will live as idnumt tlm only Roman ptmt who has 
triiiisferresi to verse, the sul>tle and secret charm whkdi 
natiin! liiui to modmm eyes.^ lie ileservea tpiiki as niucli 
to !ivt^ as tin* painter of an obscure phase. <jf sotnal life., 
wliiefi in every age is condemmHi to obscurity by its very 
virtues. 

The i*aivnitiimA a! .Ausonius hav(* perhaps an even 
greater interent than his poiuus tm tin'. 1‘rofesstirs of 
Ilorclemiv, Ausouius, like his frieml HymmaeJius, has 
t!ie. virtue of loyalty to tdti assoeintious. No atm who 
lias tiver lovinl hiiig helpetl him, or shmaid his fortunes is 
forgotten. d1ie years id" ptjwer ami sphmdour at the 
court tif Clratian left him unspoilt and umiiaiiged. 
Cdever, Via':iatihi, ami limtdtiouH as he was of the honours 
of tlie great w<iiid. Jet when tlie prize was won, Ausonius 
gladly returiieil to the mmim where he hml taught 
grairnaar to raw boys/* ami to the society id his family 
amt iii^ielmnit! fri»mdri. Like titliers of las house, he lived 
til a great age* His wife had dieil in th*? early yimrs of 


^ iUrmii, i#. 

iiiffi, li. ; i’tirriii, i. 

* Mf. Imi nlt«ivu 

irttiftl limr-ary nntisn iii le« 

tif iltii i*ui, Liit 

IK 

oi 3'.0, rtiei ^lnei to wtik 
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their union, ^ aiid most of his rolativea hail gone hoforo 
him. With old Koman piety, and in a atraiu far inon^ 
pagan than Christian, he has commemorated thisiE virtues, 
and saved them from oblivion. Few of hi.s circle were 
more important in their day than the forgotten wurthie.s 
who sleep in any of our country churchyanla. But 
their portraits enable us to imagine how quiet people 
were living in the last years of Theodosius. 

The grandfather of the poet, by his mothers side, 
was a member of one of the noblest Aeduan hausiM in 
the territory of Lyons. In the confusion of the reign of 
Tetricus he had to go into distant exile and |w»vi!rty. 
He was an adept in astrology and other superstitious 
arts of his heathen ancestors, and among hi.s piijwrs 
was discovered the horoscope of his granilson, predieting 
the famous consulship of 379.* For hi.s father the poet 
had a profound reverence.* Horn to modest tt»rluue, 
which gave him a place in the municipal councils of 
Bazas and Bordeaux, he practi-sed as a physiciau for the 
greater part of his life, till, on his son’s mlvanceuieul. he 
was suddenly raised to the prefecture of the tUytian 
province. He was probably a philosophic pagan, h Stuic 
of the type of M. Anrolin.s, whom he re-semble.-i iu many 
traits. Yet he had many virtues which w« are aecuj.tomed 
to regard as peculiarly Christian. He atlaineil the highest 
medical skill possible iu those tlay.s. and gave his isdvice 
without fee or reward to the poor ami alHicted. t 'arebws 
of money, yet frugal without meanni!.H.s, ho neither added 
to nor impaired his moderate fortune, I,ikii tin* sages 
whom he followed, he fountl the true wealth in regulation 
of the desires, but ho added to this idiail a warmth of rharity, 
and a certain serenity and sweetmw, which softenial hw 

i» (ledicatwi to of. 8«!!i«»kr» 4tutmtu», }'}»*•»!«. 
DrepaniuB I’acatua, pmoo.'i. uf vii. 

Africa in that year, C. TA. ix. 2, ‘ /'armf. i». .H, 

i. His father lived to almut niaoty ’ /A i», 17 22. 

years, lareni. i. 4 ; Idyl. ii. 61 : » U. i, ; U^L U. 
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StoiciHiii. li< 4 diiig iildcif from HtHman of strife and 
rivalry, aiul the treaeliarous frieiulshipH of the great, 
(dosing his I'lirH to all a|nteful runumr, leading a life of 
dignified eoiiteninient and quitd, benelieence, he seams an 
almost fliiwiess idianieter, (me of tlioae saintly souls who 
reaah a riirt^ iitoriil elavaticm without support or impulse 
from religious faitln 

T'he wonuui of the family were one and all of a 
itiaHcnilifie and almost fniritankml type, reminding one, by 
a et»rtaiii c|iiietiide and grave purity, of %vhat we have 
read of New England women two or three generations 
ago. In their untiring industry and anxious care of the 
houseliold, th«»y realise tlie old Roman ideal of woniiiids 
ofliee, The jwiets grandmother, the wife of the old 
astrologer, iiItlKUigli vimerated for her spotless character, 
hiu! left iiieiiiories of stmii ndnike amoiig her descendants.'^ 
His mother was a imniel lioustnvife with a mingled 
swei!tness nm! gravity* line of his aunts stands out 
from all the wcmien of the eirele. Ausonius rmuemhered 
her love and kindness Up him tm a hoy. Hut she had 
ctUK’eivtHl a hatred cjf the ordinary female lift*® of her 
time, rt*jecfed with scorn all thoughts of marriage, and 
diwoted herself to the study of medicine. His aisUw, 
left early a widow, comliiniHl the same masculine strength 
with ihti petndiar virtues of her own sex. Of all the 
cirt!h% hIh'I is the only one who is dtmcnbed m a religious 
devotee.'* Atiscmius lost his wife early, and tlie verses 
dedicated to her memory are t!m expression o( deep and 
luidiiriiig aflection, and a life-long regret.® The memory 


* Bi'nmi, ¥. ill : 

wisljtri* Imtnii iw|iwriN, 

« ik IL «, 

* ik ■ti. Til : 
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of pure love and sympathy, the long which, aa tluiy 
pass over the silent house, make solitude and the 
of- loss only deeper, have seldom been pictureii with 
greater and more real affection. When we itimi 

sketches, which bear all the marks of minute faithfuliieMfi 
and sincerity, we can understand the fi‘eling of 1‘Hoitii.i 
about the gravity and severity of provincial chiiracfct^Td 
These people seem to have hatl little of iltdifiite 
Christianity. None of them certaiidj were tmrricd 
away by the ascetic spirit which withdrew tlieir frituid 
Paulinus from the world. But they are indimtrioiiH mui 
high-minded ; they take life almost too seriously ; tliiiy 
have a certain distinction of iiereditary virtue, 

Ausonius himself, although ho lias a genuine atlitiiru- 
tion for the virtues of his family, aiul really jneciinsHeii 
many of them,^ was also the most brilliant child uf that 
Gallic renaissance of the fourth century whicth 
from Constantine to Theodosius. It was a kind of I ndiati 
summer,’' a long pause of trampiillity betwtHui two jieritnis 
of convulsion. But it was an age of illusions, 1 lie 
Empire, which seemed to have regathered its stmiglli. 
was mined by incurable disease. Tin^ra was a 
energy of academic life, but Roman culture hatl worked 
itself out and was living on its past actnimulatitum. The 
terror of the barbarians who thnsitmcd the frttniier of 
the Rhine seemed for a time to he laitl Yet the cam- 


paigns of Julian and Valeutiuian, although victfuiotis, 
had revealed the une.xhausted strength tif tins eisriiiy. 


^ Ann, iii. 55 : xvi. 6. 

^ The personal cliaracterof Aiewn- 
ius appears to have been without re- 
proach. But he sometimes shows 
a lamentable prurienej, m in the 
‘ ‘ Cento nuptialis" Idyl, xiii. A««« 
onius lays the blame on Vahintinkn 
who ordered this miserable <leiecra« 
tion of “vates sacer.’' lie may 
well say, pigot VirgiHaui rarminfs 
dignitatem tarn joculari (leh<me?4* 
tasse materia. Yet the morality 


of ValiUitiiiian to Itsfctirt hrnii 

m irre|tr«arhalil« (Afftm, %.%%. 

0, 1^) m An.«»niii4 ft,wrl4 llinl hit 
own wa-i ; Uit-lva rtt lioltiM 
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lieHun't >.’nd |i. 
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iitiwtivar, in tUm remote tranquillity of A(|uitai!ic% 
had lu'i thoughts of tliene oiuiuoua cumtraHts. Hi^ early 
years were {nissed in t!ui elass-rooiiis of aonie of the 
professiu-s Iti miitim liia |ii*u has given an inunortulity of 
which tJicy never dn^initHL His uncU^ Arhorius, a 
prtifcssor at 1 oul<nwt% \vlu*se luilliaut rhetorit'id accmnplish- 
iiieiits were itnvartltM.l by a high place in the caipital of 
the Ka.Hf» roustHl !d-i ainhitioii inul predicted for him a 
splendid fiitured But tliia ambition had fur more than 
thirty jeiim to lie satiMtied with the UiiutiHl opportuniticB 
of II pTovititual university, and pi^rhaps a aeat in tlia 
Muniidpal (■ouncil It m maHllesH to imagine, as some 
have that the brilliant prtift'Hsor chafed at tlie re- 

straints atnl iliiliiess tif his Immhle sphere. Ausonius 
had the siiiiify and atri*ngt!i of a stubborn race. He had 
also early <*iiugld» that passion for ( hiuHUj-Uomaii culture 
which ill receptive a|uriia had all the force of religion. 
The wor‘ihip of the Boeiaiau Muses was in men of 
his type a ilanrpnsma rival to the worship of (dirist.*^ 
Ausoiiiiis was a timdier of grammar at twmitydive ; he 
WI.CI only a hsiclior of rhetoric at fifty dive.^ Yet it 
may he duuhtcii wdieiher he reganletl the long interval 
m a period of monotonous luul ingloritma toil. Ausunius 
was not hiiurgeoiM in hU tastes ami ideals. In the pui*m 
atidressed to hfi lyiiueMake and grambon,^ although he 
shows a iiat.ural pririo in tiio prefecture ami coimulnlnp 
whiidi he liici won, hi! would have the hoy far,e all the 
Irtiiihlivi of sehool life, lual love hia Homer ami Menander, 
hill iloraoe amt Virgil im his grandfather had loved them. 
Hill live.;i of atiiiie of hm jirfdisHsom were Immhle ami 
ohsciire. ihit tie retained a higti opinion of the dignity 
of thr! ieiicliof, and lie looks hiu’k with pride on the 

^ III. Ill l rf, Os-'laSitl, 

|*rt«»|ii, VUi. 

^ »|¥, ihl ¥ 7 . 1 . 

^ Oiilii-ljb »’;» tiU, jl. 
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hundreds of pupils to whom he had handed on the sacred 
fire. It should also he remembered that Ausonius, like 
some of his professors, lived on equal terms with the 
local aristocracy.^ His wife, Attusia Lucana Sabina, was 
the daughter of one of the magnates of Aquitaine, of an 
old senatorial stock.^ His father, the Stoic physician, 
must have had weight and dignity in a society so sound 
and healthy as we believe that of Bordeaux to have 
been in his day. Even surrounded by the most extra- 
vagant pretensions of new wealth,® Ausonius would 
not have been a mere cipher. And in the Bordeaux of 
Ausonius wealth was not new ; birth was respected more 
than wealth ; and literary eminence perhaps more than 
either. 

The life of Ausonius in his green old age, when he 
had returned from the Imperial Court, to spend his re- 
maining years among his friends, is very much the kind 
of life which we shall find the nobles of Aquitaine and 
Auvergne leading nearly a century after his death. It 
has been often repeated that Eoman society was to the 
last essentially urban in its tastes and character, and that 
the love of the cormtry came in with the German invaders. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth."* Down to the 
great invasions of the third century the Gauls were 
passionately fond of city life, m which they seemed to 
find the finest essence of Eoman civilisation. But in the 
fourth century there are obvious signs of a change of 
feeling. In the age of the Antonines the towns were 
open, spreading capriciously with ample spaces, liberally 
embellished with theatres, temples, triumphal arches, all 
the buildings which could satisfy taste, or minister to 


^ Cf. the way in which Paulinus 
of l^Tola speaks of him in his Poems, 
xi. 8, X. 96. Paulinus was one of 
the greatest nohles of his province. 

2 Parent Ax, 5 : 

nobiles a proavis et origine clara senatiis. 


^ Yet the nouveanx riches were 
not unknown then ; cf. Auson, 
Mpigr. xxvi.: 

quidam superbus opibus et fastu tumena, 
tantumque verbis nobilis, etc. 

* F. de Coulanges, La Gaule Rorrkx 
pp. 207, 209. 
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ccHivtHueiu*6 or In tho riugu of Ciratiaii aiul 

ValiHitiiiiaH iiiaiiy of tlioni hatl boooiue furtroanes, witli 
lofty wiilLn Imilt of liltiekM which liad been often (j_uarried 
(Hit tif the ruiiLH tif the tlumtrosi aiul biiHilicas of an earlier 
age. 'riie 8|iafo within tlio- walla h cranipad, tbe aireets 
are narrow aiul dark. Evt^ything ia aacriliced to the 
ueceftaity for iiiilitary atrengtli. 

Au.HtiiiiitH must have sjumt many years in Bordeaux 
when he was toiling m a profes.^or. But, when he was 
emiiiici|aitod atul iuul iittnined ilistiuctiun and wealth, he 
could barely eiulure the life of tlie town during a short 
visit, lie m tlisgusted witli tlu^ crowds and noises and 
sordiil liiii of narrow stree.ts, and longs for the spacious 
freetloin of itm country wltere you can do what you please 
tnuiisturbiHl. This love for triwu|uillity anti east^, for the 
fresh beauty of rural seenery and the. abuiulanet^ of a grtuit 
esta.ti% breathes through his ptHuns. Then* tmn he, little 
doubt that the *' life of the ehuttaiu ’* towards tlie end of 
the huirtli t'eniury has thrown the brilliant tuiy life of the 
ancituit worhl inbi tire nhade.. The ytmug noble may pass a 
ftiw years at Lyons t*r ihirdeaux t<i atientl tlu', hudainm of the 
pndVsMors. in lat*u’ years he may visit the neiglilKUiring 
city til take part in a festival of the (imndi® or t<i atUuul 
a liieeiiiig of the Ihtriic Hut his heart is in the ttuuntry, 
and there the, tiest part of his life is spent. 

As tfie life tif the towns becomes more stiualid and 
sombre, the life *if the upper class on their rural estates 
IsH'^omes more iittractive. llieni are iudis’d sliiwlows on 
the liim.I?u*ii|ie tif Aiisoniu;:!. Brigaiuls are, heard (»f now 
ittitl then/ and years f«f sisircity are not unknown/ Yet 


^ 
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in spite of an outburst of peS|Simisiu which mmm tti Im t 
reminiscence of Sophocles/ tlie life i^f Aipiituiiie in ttio 
poet’s days was apparently bri,uhfc and Iiapp}% with tm 
foreboding of the storm which wua to hurst iiptui it 
before a generation had passtHl away. Skilltil ciiltiirt,i 
had developed the natural wealth and ctuirm of a favaiirtHl 
region. Stately country si^ats, on %vliich the actninmlattii*f 
wealth of generations had been cxpemhiil in sailifyittir 
luxurious or artistic taste, rose everywhere aluiiit tliu 
banks of the Garonne. I'he cold of winter wm ilm grout 
plague of country life. But these houses luul iiparlitieiil^ 
arranged to suit the varying temperature of thii seimoiia 
They were furnished with Inxuriou*^ baths and %vidh 
stocked libraries. Their gniniiries WiU*e stored wiili 
ample supplies against a stinted harvest.*^ The rirhi^r 
senators had several such estates. The naunes luul 
of two or three belonging to Ausoriius have heiut iis« 
certained by antiquarian eare.^ Urn great man of eourrio 
had his anxieties. His vini^yanl aiul corndaiul ami mea - 
dow, which were the sources of his weakh. i*mild not 
left entirely to the management of tin? procurator.* We 
hear now and then of a bad year whmi supplies ttaei tit 
be brought up from m*ur aial and whtui tlm 

difficulties of transport were Hev<‘re!y feU. Btit the inUif 
of Ausonius is gaiety and contentimuih He se»uiia U$ 
have suffered little from the ennui of provineud }if»\ aftor 
all the excitement and splendour of his years tif tgliee. 
The tedium of one estate etiuld lie tnseaped or rtdi«‘veit liy 
passing on to another, or by receiving friemls ami visiting in 
return. Travelling by river m roail in Aipiiiaim^ in tlioiri 
days was probably easier and t|uicker than it w«m for l.lie 


^ Idyl. XV. 48; cf. Sojih. 0. O'. 
1225, rbp fcavra 
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Eiiglisli Hc|uirij ill tliti last etuiiury,' Umiriin'a paaaad to 
and fni, tnirryini: frii'iidly lottora, tritUiijif prenoutH, and as 
triflin*4 pist^ry. Uoro and tlu‘ro ilia toutdiing of S. Martiu 
had liaguii tr‘ datutdi an amimpHslaai untl wanlthy ariato- 
erat frciiu worldly lifa of liin ardor. lUit for tlia inoBt 
part tilt* ovilvr ramaiiUHi, in spita of ita (‘lirwtiau aoii- 
fomiitVi t‘HBoiitially wtirltily tir pagan in tona anil liabits, 
eiijiying iiiiil tht^ mniati of irn^sponHibb oiiho and 

froinloiii wliiidi wt*alt!i ran givo,**^ and o:!Cptniding ita onargy 
in rural :;piu1a or in a rouml iif acHUid ongago- 

iiioiih'U rir in at-udying luul imitating tho grout olasaiea 
wldrh waro ilio ,Hirinigo.it link witli tlio pa^t ^otutiiy in 
A«[uitaino ia v«nj luuoh tlio mum m it wua two gtmnra- 
iiftorward^i, %¥!itm SidoniuH viaitiul tiia fritntda at 
Ikiriioaus. 

AtiuoiiiiiC'i mid !iiu ihridi^ td ooiirBt^ roproatmt tlui nioro 
rriiiunl and ruliiviitod riot'ljou of that aoch^ty. du.st m in 
thi^ tinio .1 of SiiioniiiM, tliorr woro HfUnii wh<i foil nluu’t i»f 
tho bight^'it. ;ifaiidard of thoir onhu*. dliort* in, fur in* 
utanvo, an orroiitri*' rharartor nananl Tlioon, to vvlmm tin* 
ptiot uddi'o'Wod :itiitio of Id'H oju.'ithri, Thocui Itatl an 
iinioiig I ho aaiitbi iif Miniuo, looking ciut on tha 
Atluniir;’^ liia r’-iialilrdiiiiont waa rathor intatig and ho 
(uirriod tm a iio:Hpiridilo iriitbt with tho {jonaanta iif hin 
ilbtririA Hia i-attlo worn aoiuotimoi oarriiHl of! by 
liriganda ; iaii, liko tlio lowland farmor in tho ditya of 
!h»b Ihiy, ‘rii*'oii had litilo taato f(*r inttromo nioiLHuroa, 
and i’umo lu im ainiriiljtiMaimptiaition with tln^ friHihuotora^ 
on whirli AinHiiiii.|,i rallioa him? Vi‘t ho in a ilariug 
aportHimiii, and will follow tho wild lamr with a riadduHa 
arih.nii% wdiirh aumotiiiioa tiringM him and hia friondu into 
ilaiigor of !ifo i^r limb? At imi <ino ranntii Indp wontior'* 
iiig wlial- Mj infiatiiy ihori' rould bn botwotm thin iicHUintrir 

* Ati'sjjiL f:p, I,. 1;% ^ /;|j, IV, a, 

rr|| 4 *» 4tU. r»»t4 ; rf. tul, & i ft, * Or, III. 
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and rather boorish character iirul the {mlkhiHl littjrary 
man and courtier. The link Imiwmni them wm a taste 
for poetry, although Theon mmmB tti have hecfi a scirry 
verse-writer, and somewhat ot a pliigiiinat.^ 1 1 is ciiii* 
versation may have been better than his mum. At iiiiy 
rate, Ausonius reproaclies lum with n«t having paiii him 
a visit for three months,’^ and promise*^ in furgiva him a 
debt if he will only visit Lucimiaeua. 

The society of Ilordeaux, in the nkl age of Aiiiic'inius, is 
known to us from another mnmm than Im poems. In the 
year of the poet's consulship, his atm ilesjit^rina, hiid 
been vicar of Macedonia, protamsiil Africa, and rrtdnr- 
ian prefect of Italy, returned hi his native place, ,^tin 

of Hesperius,^ Piuilimm rellaens. m he is calht*! frtnii tliii 
place of his birth, lias left - m a cnrions autobittgr*i|-itiif.ml 
poem written in his old age, which lia.,4 a great valnif I with 
as a picture of the life <»f a y^umg niddi^ ef the tiling ariti 
of the first appearance of thtt Visigi^thi in <hml I’atil- 
inus was trained in the usnid way. Ih^ had ttroek and 
Latin tutors, with whom he rtmd thi! great autimre* flin 
youth was passcnl in a cdrcle which cumtiined the highiv^t 
official experience with tin? Iiighe;<jt literary cnliur#*. ViA 
no one would recognise in Piinlinns grandomi uf the 
tutor of Gratian, or tlic son of the preh^ct of Italy. We 
cannot help feeling, as we read the tlmt, 

although raulinus may be a better (‘hristkii ihiin 
Ausonius, in other respeta4 the nm* of thti pni^f. hiy^ 
degenerated fast, l^aulinua may have knowm CJrettii Well, 
from the accident of his lurth in an eastern provitictg f»ut 
his limping hexameter^ ami {Kfintlfm*^, colonrltcia arybg 
would havci ruflled even tlm placdfl gtHwh nature i«f fdit 

^ .Ep. iv. 10. 

2 2d. V. 5 $qq. C/W. p. ;:e# > Imith itm% tli«t 

» ^ . t l»i», tlm 

^ The preeiifi wlywiwhiii uf mm, nr. 
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grandfiitlier, if Iia luid IivchI to read hia versea Tlio gloss 
of huiiiaiia cultura has worn oil' luul there is revealed a 
rather soniid and materialised chanader, the product of 
leisure without liigher interests, and wealth without a 
sense of putdic tiuty. Tlie descendant of Ausonius and 
Hes|>erius has hardly a woref to say about literature and 
politics. 

Yet, as the revalatiou of the interior of a great house 
in tlia last tpiarier of the fourth century, the MucM^rkikm 
has no mean value. It is lanfectly frank and artless. 
PaulinuH recalls m^ith gratitude tlie anxious care of his 
parents to protind his youthful innocence,^ but confesses 
that, altlumgh tie avoitled stiiindalous atnours, lie yielded 
to the temptatitms wliicli a syskin of liouaeliohi slavery 
always oUtuiH. His early studies were interrupted by ill- 
health/^ anti, by his doetor h (mlere, he devoted himself to 
field sports, which his father, wlio luul given them up, 
resumiHl, in order to bear him emupany. Henceforth his 
whole taste was hir fine horses with splendid trappings, 
tall grooms, swift hawks and lumnds, aiul the numt 
foppish and fitHhionablfi ilress.^ His tenuis balls had to 
be simt for to Honm of his amuaements were 

not quite ho iiint«*ent/ and in hia twentieth year his 
parents arranged, ftir him a marriage witli tlie <iaugliter of 
a noble liouae,*^ whose estates had been im|Kivcriahed by 
neglect Paulinus resigned his freedom not without 
regret He industriously devotisd himself to ndorm the 
mimiigemeiit of his wififs property/ roused up the 
laggards, remwvetl the exhausted vines, imprc,ived the 
culture of the tieldii, and paid oft the fiscal de.bti. For 
the ntmi ten yiiiirs he Ital a life of luxurious repom He 
plumes himself on iMiing unambitious and fond of ease 
iind nuiigaiesa. He is completely satisfied with the 


^ Mm^krnr. f, mil 
iif. 

^ ik V. t4li 
* ik f, lie 


^ ik V. mi 
** !k V, ISO, 
^ ik ¥. lU. 
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enjoyment of Ms great house, with its ample and elegant 
rooms adapted to the varying seasons, his crowds of 
young and handsome slaves, Ms artistic plate and furni- 
ture, his crowded stables and stately carriages.^ He was, 
as he describes himself, a “sectator deliciarum,’’ ^ and 
notMng more. TMs self-centred contentment with the 
material pleasures of life, this rather vacant existence, 
gliding away in ease and luxury, and a round of trivial 
social engagements, not the frantic debauchery described 
by Salvianus, is the real reproach against the character 
of the upper class of that age. The luxurious repose of 
Paulinus and his kind was soon rudely disturbed by the 
apparition of the Goths of Ataulphus. 

The society of Ausonius seem to be calmly confident 
of the permanence of their ideals of culture, and hardly 
conscious of the great movement wMch was setting 
towards the life of prayer and renunciation. Ausonius 
is indeed disturbed by the retirement of S. Paulinus,® his 
favourite pupil, from the world of refinement and social 
distinction ; but his feeling seems to be purely personal,^ 
that Ms friend, so richly endowed, with the promise of 
such a brilliant life before Mm, should forget Ms tradi- 
tions and his worldly hopes, and bury Ms gifts in the 
cloister. The work of S. Martin was done when these 
letters were written. Tet S. Martin is never mentioned. 
Probably Ausonius had as little conception of the range 
and force of the movement as the great senator of Hero’s 
court had of the world-wide revolution which was to be 
the result of the preaching of S. Paul. 

Yet the impulse to asceticism, originally propagated 
from the Eastern deserts, and stimulated by the preach- 
ing and magnetic influence of S. Martin in Gaul, had 
gained extraordinary momentuni in the last years of 
Ausonius. The tales of wonder and miracle which 


^ EucJiar. v. 205 sqq, 
s Ib, V. 216. 


^ Auson. Ep. xxiv.-xxv. 
^ Ib, XXV. 50. 
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rapidly cluMte.rtHi rtuiiul the name tjf the. ^reat preacher 
are the surest pniof ef the pcjwer with which his mission 
aflectecl the popular imagination. His Uft\ by Sulpieius 
Severus, within two or tlirtm years was vvidtdy rtiad in 
Gauh Italy* Illyria, and hatl hnnid its way even to tlie 
8olitarit!s in tlm tlearn'ts of F.gypt aiul Cyrened S. Fan- 
linuH, wlm iiitrodueed tln^ book to Roman readers^ was 
one of t!ie first-fruits ch' the great religious awakening. 
He gave up his wealtli and cimnular rank, and the cliarma 
of his great estiite on tlie Garonne, and, after some years 
of retreat in Spriiii, finally settled at Nola,^ HIh example 
of nuiuneiation ereated a profound seriBation all over the 
We.std It was ftillowi^l by many of liia order. And 
from one. of these, 8ulpitnus Se.venm, an advocate, and 
iniin of fortune, we liavt^ tlu^ fullest leeord of the move- 
ment was a dear frioml of H. Faulinus, with whom 
friun his ret.reat in Gaul he couskuitly correHjionded. 
Fait FauUnus, fimn smne cause, ctudd never Hucceed in 
drawin*.^ Sulpii’ius to tin* monastery of Nola.^ 

Hulpicius makes no. conc<*ulment of the forces which 
wtirc arraycil against tin.* as<*etic moveim‘nt The sceptical 
or indiOerent Htudleil at tlic tnirach*s of S. Martin. 11m 
poltHluHl man of the world, according to his temperament, 
nmurned or ridiculini the blind ftinathdsm whicli could 
de.sert t!n^. ranks of cmlture and easy-going selfdndulgence 
for the solituili!! and austerity of the hermitage^ Even 


^ H, riuilin, Nt4. A|>. xi, l l ; 

H*’¥. iHni, I II, "Cl, ii, IT ; tS, 
Migiitt, Jltimi. lai. Ixi, ; r. 

H«¥. L t*. 211, I 4, 

^ H. Piniliiiu?* umt H. Martin initni 
at Vi*tiiiin {/')>. IS, ^ n|. Mrrriin 
ouo'ii Inin nf ^nnn Atff!rO*!n nt ilw 
■nym CHul|». *.Sfw. mi X r, IS, 

31 . Fi*r lliti niri.noiwl 4 nii 0 H uf tu«i 
rwi¥iir.an»fi *'’f. /W, rn. iv, v. In 
f- If I, .A«f In tliH |»iwpm 

tiitw Ilf hi:4 Blity ill llari'*^|nna. iin»l 
llm I'rtalinn mI IViiinij t. %i, ftn 


Au^cm. /,)♦. *^3, m, Cfi, cf. HtthiinkI, 
PtiHHnn. KU */a4r<' 

hikimr, Kxn. xxiii, ; Khi^rt, i. n. 

m. 

* Ana. A)n 31, | fi i Himan, Ep, 
US, 1 1 ; Hnv. iiiai, iii. g, 17, 
i 3 ; Anitirnji. A)>. t»S, 

^ (In Hul^. iiinl hb n^iitinio 
with H. IMnlinim, nf. (anmiMl. F 
X'M/i. Eri, i\ six, ; Can tin, h*p, 
%%iv. i 1 ; xL 6 j V. IP, 13 ; i.|| lO, 
U. 

® Hul|i Hrv. Ihttl, it, n. 13. I 7 ; 
iii. 0. I 4 ; *H Cmilin. A/». xi, i 3. 
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the bishops and, secular cUsrgy. ivho tried to ignore, the 
great saint and tuissionary, looked with ill-disgui.sea sus- 
picion on an enthusiasm which luul no res{H-ft for t'cclesi- 
astical routine.^ But nothing coul.l check the eager 
passion for a spirituality unattainable in the. world of 
culture and conventionality. Towanln the «tul of the 
fourth century, great religiou.s house.s, for common studies 
and devotion, began to be founded in Ktntthern <hinl. and 
the famous monasteries of S. Victor and Is5rin.s dato from 
the early years of the fifth century. Numlajra burital 
themselves in secluded liormitages among the woods and 
rocks, and reproduced in (laid the austerity and the 
marvels of the anchoret life of the dhehaul. 

The East had sent the first call to the life of rotuuicia- 
tion, and it was from the KiWt that a .siu;oud powerful 
impulse came. When S. Jerome in .'iHfi retired to the 
monasteries of Betldehera, ho iMicaiue famous over all the 
Eoman world. His great p<*raonality .slootl out a.H promi- 
nent and as attractive as oven that of B. Augustine. He 
added to the mona.stic life frimh hustre by his vivitl intel- 
lectual force, and his contagious enthuHituuii for the study 
of Holy Writ. His letters on ({ue-stions of cn.Hui.Htry or 
biblical interpretation flew to the remotest parts of the 
Empire. The charm which hi.s de.scription.s tlirew' armnul 
the Holy Places drew numbers of pilgrims, even from the 
British Isles, to vi.sit the scemt of the Nativity,* where 
the greatest doctor of the Church was with vast lahour 
striving to make clear to himself ami to jKisterity tho real 
meaning of the sacred text. Before the «nd of the fourth 
century, the resources of the monastery at Bethlehem 
could hardly cope with the mii!di«r.s who thronged thither 
from the farthest West. And each pilgrim on his n-turii. 

‘ Sulp. Sot. KaX. i. o. Ui, g ;i, « !!(«<«»«. K%\ 80. H ; -i*?. | JO. 

inter olericog Uijwidotiteit, inter ilivtoii »b urim nxatfti JtrilAiifeM 
oopog gaovioutos ; o. 28, | 3, *oU . . . tewrit f»tn* »tJ>* t «uni(u 
ilium olorioi, goli noMiuut gaitpr gt-Hroiituraruiti rxt»ti»ue«‘t>MOtC 4 >H , 
dotes ; of. uit. S. Marl, e. 27. «f, t8, < J. 
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by t!u^ taltis t^f what Im hati gmn and heard, roused the 
ardour of otlit^ra to make the name jimrney. We have 
the deaeriptioii of sueh a mame in the IHitlogim of 
Sulpicius Severua In a hermitagt^> in Stuithern Gaul,^ a 
monk nauieil IVwtiiiuiauua givea an animated account of 
Im |ulgriiuiigt! to tlie blast to eager bystandetH. He had 
crossial tlie 8t»a in five daya to Oarthage/'^ and spent a 
week among the sands of Cyrene with a hermit who had 
erected in the. waste a tiny cliape.l roofed with bouglis.^ 
In Kgyjit ha found a conflict on tim ortluHioxy of Origan 
raging hetwt’*en the limhops and the inonks,,'^ and the 
sjinpiitliicH of Fimtinnianua seem to be with the suspected 
father. A journey of sixtiaui stages brouglit him to the 
call of Jt*roirie at Bethltduun,^ Poatumiamm has the 
greatest atiiuiriiiiun for the prodigious learning and in- 
dustry of the saint, hut the hrotlier to whom he is telling 
Ilia inlventurt^H has a gnnlgt* against .lerome for his attacks 
on the luoiiastit’ cbaructe,r. H. «lerome/s writings had 
already a whle circulation in <«uuh and his pictures of 
monkish avarii*e, vanity, gluttony, not to apinik of graver 
faults, havo ullPntled all the more deeply Imhshubo the,y 
seem to be l.'*<citumianuH on his return visiU'd 

Egypt, the land wliere the iwf!etic uleal was highest, and 
wdu^re solitary perfection had workeil its griaitest woude^rB, 
The Nile %vas lined with monastic retreats;^ as many m 
3000 moiiks wer«! gathered in one community. There 
the natural waywardness of the human will was (trushed 
ill a terrible novitiiite, in %vliich unqucHtioning faitli wius 
oftiui rewarded liy miracUi, One novice hacl lauiscd 


* Hiilii. Sfiv. ihtii. i, 0 . 1 . 

’ IK I 0 . If. 

» ih u c% 1^. 

* /If. t, I.', th Stil| 4 iSH^i 
W 43 tlM' 4 ly ttirliwlul, Itw 
CiUlilea ill lii»s etl wpm 
giiw : rf, c;rtiiw4. ti^ Strip. IWL 

n., tilti ill a CftlSi 

gisitib 


» ih. i. t*. a 

lit i. s. y ; ii, 7 . «. nr. a 

JurtamCn t^l*^ <»[’ th«i avaik whe hait 
liMAolinl «u»ney ; Kth *Z% § Zll ; <i*f, 

Sp. ICS. i 01 ; r»c, n n. 

^ Hnik IHiiL i. a. in, 17, ml 
NlUim fttimru rrgrwisiw, cnijiw ri|»»w 

atmaun m garte luHtrAvi. 
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through a furnace unhurt.^ Aiidtiitu' hml heeii tuilertHl 
for th^ee years to bear tlio water of Uie Nile twii mile.i 
distant, to irrigate a dead stick till it Iwoke intci lea!. 
Others had tamed the beasts of the wiUlerness till tiie}" 
acquired the feelings and sympathies of mam inelutliiig 
even remorse for sin ! ^ Tales like iliese, falling mi ours 
eager for marvels of the power of sanctity, tlrew many 
another wanderer from Gaul to tlie mjsteritiui 

These pilgrimages, however, served a more tistdiil pm- 
pose than that of satisfying a love nt marvids. Tim 
traveller to or from the holy places mm idUm clmrginl 
with letters of inquiry or instructkm mt of 

Christian conduct and belief. S. Jerome lia*l many 
correspondents in Gaul wlio eommunieateil with him in 
this way, and some of his most interesting letitws 
written in reply to them. In the early years of t!ie fifth 
century a young priest named Apodemius was setting mit 
to visit the Holy Places, ami a Gallie holy iiiiineii 
Hedibia^ seized the opportunity of Siunliiig Jiu-imie a 
list of questions on theological or practical dilhmiltit^s. 
Hedihia belonged to the same family as Euchroiia iirnl 
Procula,® who imperillml tlieir fair fame by aliMwing 
themselves to be carrital away by the arts ut tin* 
enthusiasm of the sectary Priscillian. Sln^ was of an 
ancient Druidic house, which had been camiieigiHl lay 
hereditary ties with tins temple of Helen at Ikiyinix.^ 
The Celtic god was discovered by the accMminiHlatiiig 
theology of Konie to be the c<uuiter|iart iif the Pluielius 
Apollo of Greek legend, and the dtmlde name Apol!*i» 
Belenu% figures on many inscriptions of the imperiHl 
times. The names Phoehicius, Ilelpiiidius, ami Paieni, 
borne by male members of the hemstt, have* a hicratir. 
meaning or association. When tlni Druid mipmmtUmm 


^ Snip. Sev. Dial I < 5 . 18, 1 4. 
® iL b c. 19, § a. 

« lb, L 0 . 14, § 5. 
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^ Aunwit. iii-, V. 
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wmv ilyiiii: *iway, this tkmilj disvuUul itmslC U) the aria (if 
and idcHiUisiicii (HinutH-itHl with tlu^ uiunts tif their 
diviiits iiairtiii. (hie iiieiiiber m^e U> eniineiu'e aa a 
tcMwditn* cd* rlietiiric! at Ihnue in tlie reign ef ("onatautiued 
Twt^ (itla^ra !ia«l a {irevineial n'patatiuu ulamt ties aanie 
tiiius in till! .Hcdiecil td' lUirdeaiu. Auether, in the fallowing 
genenitiaia tuinied iHdjdudiu.H, after a truulded career in 
the rtdgiiH id' CJiinHtaiitiua and dnlian* ended Ivia life in the 
aaine and lian a {dace anuing the l^rafeaaors of 

Ausciniua. liedihia had the mental energy of her race, 
withiiufc a!ty of tliat tmuleiiey to a merely emotional reli- 
giaii %%diicdi wrecketl tln^ ju^ac'e and tarnished tlm cliaraetar 
of lusr !*ri.Hcdlliani,Ht reliitivi\s. The bent of her mind was 
evidtmtly tuw'ards ii careful and hommt exegesis of the 
liihle, S!ie liettiiis witii the pnudical inquiry, How can 
jM*rftHdhiii he atUiiinMl. and Imw should a widow hdt cddld- 
less devtitf,' luu'self t<i Chid ? Ihit the majority of IledibiaB 
£|ueHtitina ndal*' to iijiparent diHt'n‘jiamd(‘n in tlie (hmpcdH, 
esptH’ially in the narratives of thi^ Resurrection, and to 
ddli(Hi!titM in the interpretation of some pasuages in S. 
Pauls Ppi:ith-'S 

Apodemitis waci aliio tlie hearer of a letter of tlie same 
kind fmm a lady named Algarda.^’^ who mnuns to haves 
lived in fhe dioccMc of ( ahors.^ Algitsia imks, Why did 
John ill*’ Ilapiist artud hli dimuph’S to iisk ** Art tliou He 
wdiicfi should ciune?*' whtui he had presviously said of 
JcMUS ** liiJiold flit' Lamh of Chid ? What is tin? imamifig 
of t!i«’ test ** if any will e’ome after me, hst Itirn deny 
Iiiiiiaeir'* ? Who is the aftwvard of unrighteousness com- 
mended hy the Loni ? Rut in lH*r lint of tlilhcmlth^a 
i;i om^ wliich lias a pathetic lumum inbu’est, heciume 


* iCp, ! l^* ^ 

IVi*#, tv, I-, , t'i 'I'ap.'iry'-ii .V, Jtrmn 4 ^ 

iia 

’ ih, I;!i. 

* /!». nil, lift! r^Ji isle* WflitlUfll 


¥iruiii Ait'thiain f*rrfjil»ymrtun q«i 
. . . eunifi ntilviir*' qimii rr(|uiri». 
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N«4. ; t». CirKS* 'fur. i/«t 

k'fiuu'. It. lU, 
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i^^seems to refer to the rumours, •'rowing luoro aiul more 
distinct in the year in whieli the letter was writtmi, of 
barbarian movements in the north. The writer msks S. 
Jerome for an interpretation of the ominous siiying 
reported by S. Matthew, " Woo to them that are with 
cln'ld and to them that give suck in those ilays ” ; and 
“ Pray that your flight be not in the winter, nor on the 
Sabbath.” S. Jerome of course interprets the \vor«ls as 
referring to the coming of Anticliri.st * and tlio cruelties 
of persecution. But Algasia’s appeal .seems to thrill with 
the shuddering anxiety of a mother who had lusard the 
tidings that the Suoves and Vaudahs had piUH.Hiid the 
Ehine.* 

1 Ep. 121, 0 . iv. Imt 406, On th^ f»f its<i 

® According to l^roap, 0trm, tho latter to i‘, rr»at in 

Sandals crossed the Khino in tha t IxxJEvi, 
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Fill iiiiirt^ tliiiii a gaiiaraiioti siftar ilm pariod described in 
tlia Muehmrisimm tha a«iiditi<ni and tona of Roman society 
in t!io Wmt lim in obscurity. But when we reach the 
fiiitidki td* tlm liftli I'lintury we suddenly emerge into 
dajliglit lignin, under the guidance of Apollinaria 
HitltiiiiiiH. Tlirre in no rolic of that age so precious to 
the liiHiorian of fiot-?iety m the works of t!ie hLsluip and 
'grand seigneur of Auvergne, He does for the social 
history of tli*i second half of the fifth century what 
Byiinniiehuii and Ausonius do for the closing years of the 
fourth. 

(hiiuii HoUius Apolliniiris Hitlcmius was prolmhly born 
at Lyoini in the yiuir 431, and kdongad to one of the 
most influential ami distinguishiMl families in (lauld 
Hi« amunitoTS for giuterations had held the highest ofTices 
in tli«^ iitipi»rial hierarehy.® His gniudfather, distinguished 
both m a jurist and a soldier^ had been prefect of the 
Ctiiuls under the usurper (hmstiintine.® His father held 

^ rur |»r*!*|«r umm nm ftir th&t agu 

iit, 1; ¥niig, i. f*. t a. ¥^»t \m amy UifwrU foim Jankaw, 
CUi4,if. A Hid. 4p*4i. i, jam 

|:t, |CI ^ Set. ir. Cf» ritil4n ateem . . . ti^Uvuiu 

iiivilfAw |t«r W'«»r4*Uiiiml ; UwSmttwi jwmgt’iit Hm 

*iii. 4m diMii, 1‘Vftig, i, p. S, 

kui, I. Ftir tli« ttiit« lif IUm ^ k}h i, S, «nii ttfu% 

iijrili, tK i(p, %iit- a, m wlilrit |,r4^vu« jtrnrto'mri^ tirbuuii, inW' 

wm III ili« ♦<! nin^ijwget, «ta,, wiiiawfiuU. 

Ailuritw i44*> rUt Vkrmd, Tim * ik ¥, t ; lii. m, 
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the same office uuder Valentiniaii III.* His mulhor 
belonged to the family of Avitus,^ ami Painauilla his wifti 
was a daughter of that great noble who was om of the 
last emperors of the West. Sidmiiu.s was edm-atetl at 
the school of Lyons.® which still in his time n'tainml 
some of its old celebrity. During his yeans of m-adt-mte 
life, he formed a lifelong friencLship with many yoimg 
men of the leading families of the province,'* I’hcj 
elevation of his father-in-law Avitus to the imperial 
throne, in 455, introduced Sidonius at an early age ta 
the society of the capital. His Pani'f/j/ria mi tliat 
emperor, and on Majorian and Anthemiius, gave him a 
great reputation as a poet and a man of lettiuvs, and for 
the last he was specially rewarded with the {irofectnrii of 
the city. Live years afterwards, ho was cho.scn bishop 
of Auvergne, at the time when it wius making n bust 
stand against the VisigotLs. He lived probaldy about 
fifteen years longer,® and passed away amid th« psowiouuto 
grief of his flock, to whom he had been a frieml and 
protector in all their troubles. 

The letters of Sidonius were puhlished at intorvala, 
towards the close of his life. They are in all 1 47. 
divided into nine books, according to ancient mode! 1 
but there were many more which he ccndtl not J-•'e.over,’' 
Sidonius intended his letters to bo read by ponterity," 


^ Up. viii. 6 ; V. 0 ; iu the consul- 
ship of Asturius, 449. 

^ Ih. iil 1. 

® Cann. ix. 810. Hocniun wm 
his teacher in rhetoric anti jHHitry, 
Eusebius in philosophy, Ep, iv. 1. 

* Avitus tlie youn'^er, Ep, iii. I ; 
Probus, Garm. xxiv. 90 ; Fanstimn^, 
Up. iv. 4. See Chaix. Eid. JpoU, 
i. p. 23 ; Fertig, i. p. 7. 

® Tlie date of his death is doubt- 
fill. In Up. ix. 12 ho says that he 
had been bishop for ‘‘throe olym- 
piads,’' which would show tiiat lie 
was living in 482 (or 484). The 


otlm authority ri Chuifm4iiw* th 
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give any certain v\m to the of 
iiiij death, Bee (»fu*nn Eid, 

Ejcc. ii. 

^ Eth ix. 1. FUny left fni 
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and lin ndiiuehnil and idiihuratnd Im ntylo,^ ns^pecially in 
i\m tniiiier with a vinw to It is 

lumliy cciiieidviilili* that, in tlu.hr j»rust*nt forni^ many of 
tlioiii .^Innild havi^ in*iai addri^Hmnl to {>rivatc frionda 
I'lioy Wi»ro |irrihiihly' ^ivon Ui tlw world Irntwoon 4*7^ 
and 

In t!if» g^mrnititma Ih^woou tUo consulahip of 

ilustiiiiii.i iiiid tlio ojibtuipatt^ of A{.ioUiiuma Sidonius,. we 
shall titiil iluit the n|i{ior tdiws tif ({allo-Rt-nnan society 
hm i'liaiiitod litit littlo in its ithmls ami aspimtbns, or 
evmh hi sihtt^ uf {iiililid calamities, in its mttornal 

forttiiu^ Vii ill that interval events of great historic 
iiiciiiicfit liinl iiccurrcil. Tho fabric of the Western 
Kiiipirt’ had hern sliakim to its ha^e, Ausonius hud seem 
tlit^ Alrnianni iiurlcil across the llhine by Videntiniiiu,^ 
and chii'-aMl luiii tin* recesses of tluhr forests. In the ^ 
poems of liis tran*|inl old age thi^ iiannm of the harharians 
arc haidly cvrr irn'iitiomnl. the hirth of Hidouius 

ilu*y had ;iwej.ii fnsii the llhiue to the 1‘iltars of Hercules. 
Ill Ills early yoiifli Vi^4,js.jth aiet Uomau had met uu many 
a field in Aguilainey mid as allies they had I’isIltHl luic.k 
the horde,::! of Atiihi on tht* jdains of (‘lifdous. In las 
latter the We.iiern provinces wt*rc practically 

lost to t!m hiiipire, Aim Franks had mnipied the 
lower Kiiinc. Iliis Viiigtiihs wero masters of nearly all 
Western Haul i.io.iiih of the Loire. Tlie Burgundians 
were nticunhy seated tm t4ui upp«u Rhine and the Rhone. 
Ihiiiiiin dofuiiiion in Spain had been retlueeil by the 
mid Vanda! iiiroatls to a mere cormu* in the north- 
east of iltai great pnivitiee. d‘he Vandals in North 
Afrieii. luid iiliiioit rriwhefi ttm Roman atlmisiiitratiim 
iimt llie tkiiholie firitli, hud eiiptureil Rome itself, and 
ciiiiimaitdrd Mediierriinean with tludr fleets. The 

^ Pp i. I, ll« sire^4 Iji-i ^ *. Mw*4lii. : v, 

fririiSs 4 m flit* lU, %-iii, 4;r.U A. Amm, %Hn% lit 

I tl . V U } I , 

» |A til. IS. 


* t%rim. 43^, 43S, i&l 
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bishop of Auvergne lived to see his diocese, almost the 
last patch of territory in Gaul left under imperial sway, 
ceded to the Visigotlis, and the last emperor of tho West 
replaced by a German king of Italy. The T'heodosian 
Code reveals the progress of an internal decay which was 
even more serious -than the onslaughts of tho invaders. 
Every branch of the imperial service was beccuniug dis- 
organised. Corruption wss everywhere rampmut, atrd 
authority was paralysed. The weight of taxatit»n was 
growing heavier, wMle the rnunicipial taxpuiyer wtts 
becoming impoverished, and seeking any refuge fr*>m a 
system which oppressed the poor and wtia defitjd by tho 
rich. Yet, in spite of these gnuit changes and t\m 
collapse of authority, the similarity between tint world of 
Ausonius and that of Sidonius is very reniarkahlo. Kvon 
in their material condition, the Gallic aristocKU'y .neem to 
have suffered little from tho general tlisorgaulsation. 
Within a period of thirty years NarlHinue luui tmon at 
least twice besieged by tho Goths.^ Yet in tho letters of 
Sidonius there is no sign that the trantpul and lu’surioua 
lives of his friends there have been tUsturho*!. 'Ho* 
villa of Consentius, in the neighbourhood of tho town, 
still raised its elegant and lofty pile among viio's and 
olives, ° with equal charms for the student and the hiver 
of nature. Its master enjoyed his oUl wealth anti luxury, 
and dispensed hospitality to troops of guests. Mvt'ii iti 
districts occupied by the Genuaus, the wtsalth atjd status 
of the upper classes apjiear to be miiuiimired. Naniatiua, 
a Gallo-Roman, who was one of the atlmirals «*f Kurie, 
with the special charge of warding off the Haxtirt pirato.s 
from the coast of Aquitaine, when he Ls not on duty, 
leads the placid life of the country gentlermui,* oeeupieii 


^ In 436 and 462. Frosp, (lhnm» 
and Idat ; cf.Sidon. Qami. xjcui.dO : 
«ed per leminitM 
ostendws vateiii dactw dwelll, 
qaaasatos gerli icfcibui molars, 
laudaridis prefcioilor ruinit. 


^ Bid, 3C*ut, II* ; #"|f, viiL 

4, hm iigfw tiitrivi 

oiiwtisi, ctslk 

® Kp, till, fl. 
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with buikiiiig, himtiiig, and litamtnra In tlie temtory 
of t!ie Burguiitiiaiia iliti fnrtimes of the upper class seem 
to havt^ betni as altered. Bishop Batiens aad 

Ecdiciiis, the lirotlierdii-law of Sidonius, imist have drawn 
a grt^at part of their revenuea fnau that district. Yet 
we shall see EiHiieius aide to provide subsiateuco for 
4000 stiirviiig |ieo|ilt» in a season of famined And the 
good hislio|n whii was a man of private fortune, in a 
periotl of similar <Ustress,^ organistHh at his own expense, 
a system of wholesale reUtd; not only for the population 
along tiie Ehone ami tko Hiidiie^ hut also fc^r plataas far 
beyoiiil tht* Uriiits of his dhicese. There', is no sign that 
tli«3 grt'ai iomiiin proprieUir, so far us the material con- 
elitituiB ed his life wen^ roneerneel, 'wm worse off under 
tln^ (h'rnian tdiiff than umh».r tlm imperial prefect 

That the hnvrr and middle edassem suffered cruelly is 
tideraldy oorimu, Imt on thenr cennlition and feelings 
»Suloiiitis has tii toll us in his letters, As a bishop, 
he eotiriigeutisiy st.csiti by his people in the hour of 
dangt»r,, deleiidi‘d tteur rights, and was full of pity for 
their sutteriiigs. His primady idtarity was long a 
inidititin in Ctaul.^ But as the. great noble, compOHing 
elabiinite letters bs his fri«uuls, whieh he intended for tlui 
i^yes of post*u'ii}% Im is alnamt 4mtirtdy occupied with the 
iiiiily life, tlm peruliar tiisteH and ambithuis of his own 
order. Only here ami there tlo we tmmi with a sliglit 
refereiiee to the bunlen cd’ the taxpayer, the flight of a 
eolonuH, the obscure lirirdships of the |«dty trader.^ All 
the iiuflering nml reverses of fortune in the tdasses 
beneath liinu wlikdi must have resulted from a great 
ffsiftoinio revtiliiiion, from the oppression of the treasury 
ollieiiil, iir front the iufimmm, seem to have had but 

^ Ter. iimi. ITiOir, u, "4, utesnlu j at (Slmii, 

Pp, ti. 12* I«»ai JpM, Niiim. 4. p. Silt 

inml iio ^ ilrt’K. Tur, it. a, *iC. 

r#tlt4ifi * Hid. it. I ; V» 10 ; ¥4. 4 * 
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little interest for one in whose eyes the men who were 
descended from prefects and consuls, and who had read 
Homer and Menander, Virgil and Pliny, together at 
Lyons or Bordeaux, were the only interesting part of 
the Eoman world.^ This class, separated from the 
masses by pride of birth and privilege and riches, was 
even more cut off from them by its monopoly of culture. 
An aristocrat, however long his pedigree, however broad 
his acres, would have hardly found himself at home in 
the circle of Sidonius if he could not turn off pretty 
mrs de soci4Uy or letters fashioned in that euphuistic 
style which centuries of rhetorical discipline had 
elaborated. The members of that class were bound 
to one another by the tradition of ancestral friendships, 
by common interests and pursuits, but not least by 
academic companionship,^ and the pursuit of that ideal 
of culture which more and more came to be regarded as 
the truest title to the name of Eoman, the real stamp of 
rank. How often does Sidonius remind a friend of the 
days when they had threaded the mazes of Aristotelian 
dialectic,^ or mastered the technique of Latin rhetoric 
under the same professor at Lyons. Por the stability of 
the material fortunes of his order he betrays no anxiety. 
If he has a dim consciousness of decadence, it is of a 
literary decadence,^ a failure of industry in the noble 
and lettered class, a failure in devotion to the ancient 
models, and in the fastidiousness of the literary sense. 
The crowd who had no tincture of that lore, who knew 
not the esoteric language of the initiated, were not 
perhaps despised by such a perfect gentleman, but they 


^ Symmachus speaks of the 
Senate as “melior pars generis 
hnmani.” 

2 Sid. E]p, iii. 1 ; v. 9. 

3 Ih. iv. 1, tu sub Eusebio 
nostro inter Aristotelicas categorias 
artifex dialecticus atticissabas ; cf. 


iii. 1. The best iUustration, per- 
haps, of aristocratic brotherhood is 
in the letter to Aquilinus, v. 9 ; 
cf, Chaix. i. 23. 

* Ep. viii. 8 ; ii. 14 ; iv. 17, 
granditer laetor saltim in inlustri 
pectore tuo vanescentium litter- 
arum remansisse vestigia ; cL ii. 10. 
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ware reganltHl with t!mt bliuik uiiiutt»reHU‘<l which 
seas ill the vii!‘4*ii- mily a iliiu niul cuhnirlc.BH masa 
SideiiiiLi a tH'itiiiii diw^UHt t‘van f(»r the hcHt cjf lik 
Oaniuifi Tlicy are vintvm iii tlitdr habitn, 

they are iipiuraiit and hruti:du and have luh.fiing nf that 
idiiHtieity ef mind and dtdii’acy (d' taate whitdi, evtm at iin 
wiirai, tilt* train imt td l.Iui Ihauau HiduKda inijiarUHl We 
.shall hai’tllj he wriiiij^ in suppcsiu)^ that Ida cumpurativa 
aileiif’e- ahiait the Inwer nrder.s tif hia nwu cmmtrjmen 
covera a like repie^naiiee. The ferueinim punishment whkdi 
he dealt eiit U* tln^ heera, whu were <|uite imumently 
trenehiitit over tla^ noil of hia iim*eHtor’H grave, diaplaye 
111! the ronteiiip.i id* tlie nunliiitivid humn for hiH Herfn. 

llii* iidters td: Sid.<»iiiu:-i dfaerila* tlu^ life, and feelings 
of only a Hiii-de elann of ihnnan HOinVty, hut they ih‘st*rihe 
that elu'is witii ii fHithfulnens whieh leaven little to he 
desired. He pridennrd hiinnolf an imitator of Sym- 
maehnn,* Inii in hin dolmoittiou r<f thi* ne*n with whom he 
livetl, riiid the neenery and haely^nmuil <if tlieir lives, 
Hithmiui far nurpanMen Syinniuehnn in miimtouo.sM tif 
drawiii’t and in depth id* eoI»»nr. Symmuefiun cndtivaten 
brevity and roservo m a matter td* tante ami <di(piette. 
}I*i aeemi ahiiri-a.. di'ferminrd md. to he natiafying and 
inti'i'tsitiiig, Th*' Ihultn id Snlontus are all on the other 
Mide. With {iorliHp.i no great powers td ridleetion, with 
mi aliundiint. nii«d,. nf itltsen In^ in yet a ininut*? cdmerver, 
and hun a po’uf.ivii tleh'dd. in iiiuplifying all the nmults 
of oiriervlifioii hy imnmn of an tnitinmnin, ami tdlen 
liiirhanai i. Viir’ahiilary. ami liy all tin* aita td‘ a pm’verted 
rhfd.t»ritn whieh oitiai puts a nt rain on language that it 
will md. hear, I.rl. any tme read tJm dt'seription tjf the 
ajipeariiiieo iind liatuf i ♦d* Tfteodiiric!/ <.d tln^ meium hy 


^ Pp, iv. I, 

1 Of VO, H. 

lt,on'''0 |nimisisir , 

Pi*n r.!!4.!inl 


i, I, aiiliati Hyiumiirla 
i MiniiUst . , . inionauniiJi. 

^ n, i. ;! 
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wMch. the parvenu Paeonius liiiimelf to tlic 

prefecture before the accession Majt»riaii, of 
parasite of Lyons, ^ of the cielators wiio mmmiiuM 
Chilperic,^ of Vectius tlie ascetic ctumlry 
and, while he will find nmeh to otthiul a sensitive taste, 
he will not complain of any want vivitlness ami colour. 

If such a critic should, in other sketcluns of Uiiniim 
society in Gaul, discover a certain saincness and lack of 
power to seize the imagination, it would Ih» well ffjr him 
to reflect what he himself couhl liiive tUuie with similar 
materials. The life of a rich, secure, ami highly con- 
ventional society does not lend itseil to ticst*rij>tiorm 
which enthral the imagination, and satisfy the love of 
the various and the picturcstiue. When the Gallo- 
Koman noble had completed hia brief curem* *•!' iiii|it»riiil 
'' honours,” the years of an unruilled ami statidy life 
fleeted away in a coloiuieas and monotonous tinw. The 
cold, calm dignity of those great houses, with emihiss 
calls to frivolous social duties, ami a rmitim' of Imsy 
idleness, must surely have made t!ic rnddor spirits ommo 
times long for the more nimmunm ami sroriny life of 
their ancestors. As we turn the pagtN of Sidonioc wo 
seem to feel the still, languid oppreiruvtuie u of a Init, 
vacant noontide in one of those villas in A<|uituiiie tir 
Auvergne. The master may he lo(ilung after his wine 
and oil, or laying a fresh mtisaic,, at reailing IVitmcii or 
Menander in some sliady grtitU» ; \m guests ate fdaying 
tennis, or rattling the ditm-boxs or tracking tlm 
quarian lore of Virgil to its simrces. 11ie m one 

of tranquil content, or evtm gaiety. Ihti over itl!, to our 
eyes, broods the slmdow which haunts the life th^i. hi 
nourished only by memories, and to which the future 
sends no call and oflers no promise. 

It may he. doulited, liowtrver, whether HidMiiius 


^ Mp. I 11 . 

Ik iii. 13. 


^ E-', Ir, 7, 

* A. I¥. i#. 
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regiirdtHl hin mmwij in any Huch way. He may have 
noticed and lamented in !ub later yearn a failure of 
literary energy,^ a U‘hb dtdicate HeuBe for what he re- 
ganh'd iiB purity id' Latin atyle ; but fur the greater part 
uf liiH lifi^ the circle of laddt'H to which he belonged %vere 
enjcying urniiaturhiHl the pltmty and elegance of tlieir 
country Bt^atH, ami wt3re m devoted aa hinmelf to the 
litcRiry art And his cinde wiiB very wide. If we 
indinie hiH letterH to hinhop.s atul churchmen® it may 
almost lit* Biiitl Ui havti embraced the greater part of 
(iiiul, from SoisHtum Li MarHeillea If we confine our 
aittuiiion to bin Hccmlar friemlH, it certainly covered all 
(iiiul Houth of the Loirt*.^ Tlie energy with which he 
cultiviitt‘ii hiH friendHhi|m or actjnaintanceHlupB^ is truly 
admirable. Indeed tlm bt*Bt thing about Sidonius is his 
geidus for friendsliip. lliB letters ratige in all dire.ctions, 
to fbmrgtet, ill lionleiiux, to Mairseilhm, to Narboime, to 
Lyons, ami to many an or bishops lunme beyond 

or within that eirt^le. In the last of his poems, ^ he 
sends iht* vtdume forth bi travtd along a winding path to 
Narboime, tniefi siagt^ being marked by sonn* great liouae 
whiu*e hi3, on a similar journey, Inul sjamt pleasant days. 
The book on its first stage is to brave the criticism of 
DomitiuM, the grammarian at Auvergne. Further on in 
its jourmyv it is to visit the seat of Ferreolus, fatlier of 
Tonantius Fi»rnsiltis, a great pr«*f«ict of (#aul and ancestral 
friend of the jioeL It is neit to m’tiss the Tarn, and 
present itself at Vbiroiingus, the nmi of Aptdlinaris, who 
Imd sat on t!te same lamclies with Shlonius at tln^ sehool 
of Lyons. Lingering awhile among the. gardens ami 
grottoes on the (oifdorg it pasKim iin, fnuu one friend to 
liiioilier. till it rtsicliisi the stately home <if Magnus at 

I lo, |»aves HiaUci uitli 

, vf. vjsi. tl, U, IS, If. 3 

ud iin. ^ Tle^ .SyietiiuH i«t v, h 

; fC tn’*'}', Tar. ii, IH, 27. 

^ Orrtii . Jpdi. Visl |». ins, mun * tUrm, %%iv. 
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Narbonne, whose sou was liuketl to SiUoiiius aliko by 
ties of marriage and by memories of college life. 

It would be a wearisome and fruitless task t<i carry 
the reader in detail through the long list of the frituid-s 
of Sidonius.^ They are now mere shadows. The c.ircln 
in Narbonne and its neighbourhood was specially hriUiaiifc 
in the eyes of contemporaries. Sidoniu.s in one of hi.*s 
poems* has described this crowd of pitdeets, t!onj,ula» 
jurisconsults, adepts in every branch of literature, m'mt 
rivals of the great masters ; yet not a name in the kmjg 
list is known to us from other .source.s. Hut ultho»|;rh 
the individual may seem insignificant ami uninttweatiiii'. 
the class whom he re[iroseut.s dostuwes study ; and tints 
features of the senatorial class werti strongly tuarked. 

In more than one of hi.s letters * Sulouiu.s stums up 
his ideal of the Koman nobht, tlus itleal which he wttulti 
like his son, as he says, “with tho ludp of tdirist," tt» 
attain. He shoidd, as an idmo-st religious tiuty, repay 
the debt of noble birth by adding to tint li.Ht of himily 
“honours” some great magistracy iti tint im}M!rial .sttrvit-t*. 
He should, without reducing hijiisttlf to the level ef a 
bailiff or a money-grubber, atttjnd to tint niiuuigeuusti.t 
of his estates.^ Some of his sujstrfhnius wealth may Iwt 
spent in additions to his country seal, or redeeuratirij* 
his baths and saloons with fresh freseous and marlde.'s. 
He will be a keen sportsman,* after the nuuiner of his 
Celtic ancestors. But tht;.sc punsuits shuuld m>t absorb 
all his energy. Tho noble c.hiss, the .salt of Ihunau 


^ The task has hmm piously pur* 
formed by the Abb4 Chaijc, t i. t B. 

* CanTi, jxiii. 4S6 ; cf. Ep, viit. 
4 ; Chaix, ApolL EuL i. p. 241. 

® £Jp. y. 16. He writes to- tell 
Papianilla of her brother’s el©vati«m 
to the patriciate. Note the wortls j 
qua de re propitio < k?o Christa atU ’ 
pliatos prosapiae time tituloi ego 
festmua gratatoriii apicibus in- 


tteripHi ; rt ill. 0, vst, 12* vui, 7, 
and (Mrm. ir'b. 
eurttles et praeleetiii-^^ 
debere iiepotb 
* Ik viit, a. 

^ lif. iii. 2, lluttiiiia 
veimtu tiemom 
cipItiT rmwh *’*pm4 m-Ym 
fuerit ; ef. fit, Inri, 

the ttfspltiiig tif Aviltm in the 
are i»h-aliwd. 
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S(.)ciefc}% ia a brotlierhood, together by tlie 

tradititaia of hereditary friendahip and a common culture 
of priiu‘b‘aa value. The true deac^endant of a great race 
will train his son in t!ie same arts and accomjdishments 
wliicli lutnildtHi liis anet'sUirs and himselfd He will also, 
by serujndtma attention to eorrt‘S{)oudence and social 
duties, kc»t*p warm the ftadiiigs of friendship and interest 
in coiiiiiion stuilit\s, Sidonius, at any rate towards the 
end of his Iifi\ was a devout and pious churchman. 
But to the last, tJie ascetic*, ideals of men like S. tlerome 
and H. Bauliinm setmi never in his mind to have ohscured 
tlie illegal tjf the wcmltliy and studious country gentleman, 
with a wholesome well-lailamuHl nature, fond of sport 
and farming, protul af \m family, devoted to his friends, 
and alMive a!! pimetratcsl with a sense of the obligation 
to c’arry cm the tradition of cuilture. To be false to 
letter's was to lai fiibie to family honour and to Rome*. 

l*ride of birth one of tlie strongest ftsdings in the 
(iallo- Roman aristocmit. Nor was this mucli aliakd by 
the jirofessirm of a severe i Christianity. On a rcnnarkable 
occasion SidtmiuM vvas anktid by the people of Bourges 
to ncmiinate a bislnip. He tlelivercd an addn^ss to justify 
bis cdmice. and in recommending a e.ertain Simplicius for 
their snfirages, he lays the greatest stress on his high 
descent.'^ Ho in tfm livtm of the saints and great church- 
men of that age,® the biographer never fails to record 
the fiM^t of their being of simatorial birth. I’his class, 
since the time of CJonstantine, included all tlie large 


* it, Vi |ikfw.wit 

pit'ture tif th« nistiijp rwiiag 
Tfirfiii’ft anti MimaatUr with \m 
f«m *, earitt^r Iiiuik' 

liamiw jtwmlmiiitirfpw ; <if. th« mr« 
iff Aawiwkw fnr hk gratitbaiCg 
tiluentiiiii, iili/l, i¥., aial Hym, Wp. 
t, 6. 

^ ih, viL 9, HtUuuew lli« 
ftfltimM III full wtiirh hi Uuliwwl 
m tlii 


aut imtheciHi mit trihuuftllbm 
|»rai«itbnmt . , . Uxor iUi <k 
rallmliorum Uiiwiiiidlt 

^ (kig. I'ur. S, Juimn^ proMipia 
uuitiiin iUuiitrii j mt, Ptdnmi, 

7, wncituM iiruguriiu} «x wiiaturihus 
firlmis ; J!iut, >V. vi. S9, «#tt ^aiiu 
(Hul|u<uti») yir mldu iiohiUn, da 
pfiwiis niimturihiw CJalHarum ; of. 

VeUrurn, «. S, 10, MU. 
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landed proprietors of the proviiu't^s. It hiul boeinno in 
fact, though not by force of cnactmout, ('liictly licn^ditarj. 
But admission to its ranks was from time hi tiino 
obtained by the favour of tlie Emperor,^ or by the tenure 
of some of the offices in the ralatiue service. The rank 
which the founder of a family had won by oniciiil s^rviee, 
his descendants strove to dignify by attaining still higher 
place in the imperial hierarchy.'’^ Witfi t!ie mass of the 
senatorial class, the ambition of office sprang rather from 
personal or family vanity than friuu the desire ot real 
power. The prefect of the Uuuls was u great ptitentah'. ^ 
wielding a far greater power than the monarch of the 
largest modern European State, Yet the consulship, 
which had for many ages been ti purely <irniiment4d 
dignity, ranked, in virtue of its iincient glnries, far 
above the greatest prefiK‘.ture ; and the son of a jirefect 
thought that ho was at om‘,o honouring and surpitHsiug 
his father, by gaining the shadowy ilignity of the eonsul- 
ship.^ 

Yet it may be doubte.d whether the insertion in 
absolutely true that all capacJty for govmnment in thn 
upper class had died out.® Wo km»w little of the actual 
influence on government exercised even by t!m gnsit 
prefects of the flfth century. But we can h»rm nmim 
conception of the range and nature of tlieir duties from 
the Imperial Code. Tim piadent <if the (buds hiiil tin* 
financial and judicial adininistration of threo great 


C. Th, ri. 2, 2, si qui« s<um« 
torium consecutus jiostm largitiito 
fastigium vel generia felicitate. Cf. 
Godofroy’s Paratitloa to vi. 2, In 
vi. 3, 2 and 3, th© distinction is 
sharply drawn between senatorial 
and ciirial estatea. Of. F. d© 
Coulangea, La, GauU M&m, |x ISO ; 
Duruy. vii. p. 176. 

* M;p. i S ; iii. 6 . 

® It should b© remembered that 
this prefecture inohuied liriteln 
and S]^in as well as Gaul proper. 


^ C\ Th, vi, II, I, iliturta onb 
riiina diitfutelum mn^ulatiu 
. . , dcr*^riiunu4 ; cf, Aum*tu At'i, 
Omi. at| fin.; 2 Sidsni, Tp. v, 1 * 1 , H 4 ^ 
nfc aiwut lorn utr 4 io*pi»i butolt^nt 
noatram tiO’On 

patHctam rtTddidifion, If a 
'mwtlpiurit jiatHrliim biciafii. 
mikrom ; ri. Fikdl 0 p. 2 oii. 

^ Ik t'tOiUitgiiit, L'inv, oVrm, p. 
220, 1» cimw wrnatorki© rlbi tnriiiff 
d© IHprIl 

nimiL 
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couiitrif's ill liiH uiul tht» foutnil tif a uumerouH 

body <d’ A!t!i<»ugta from tlu* tianMif (\'niHiautiiie, 

tliii |iroiVt‘t, had iin iiiilitnrv <‘(»uimiuid, ho hud to provide 
for t!it» otoiiiitiaMiiriiii <if tlu^ i|uartf‘red in hln 

provint“ta Ho hiui hIho the HUp(‘riHteiulonce of the great 
road.H iiiid the |«>:^tal Hta'viee. lit! Iiatl to advme Hub- 
ordiiiatt' lined ‘-'t mi <|ueHtionH ef ditlieulty, and to 
liimr appoala fmiii their dooiMionn. Almve all he exermed 
enoniioua {jnwerM over tlie levying td' Uixm and the whole 
fliiaiioial Horvioo. It wiu^ Ida duty at onoe to atHoire full 
and regular oolleigiiin, and to venality or oppreHnion. 

It wit;i itl:-’.o hiM Inediio.-i'-i iti givf» due publiitity to all edieta 
of the Kinp’Tor. mni in t-ho framing of thivne edietH there 
iji lu^ donbi t.hai the angge^itiotia and adviee of a governor 
had grriit wei?dit. Tim vaat inaidiint^ lunl to be kept 
running, and any dolVot in iia working had to he brought 
to thf^ fiotiri! iif tlif^ Kniperor. In tlie lifth century the 
limita of tho groat, pndecture of tlie Wimt wore ateadily 
retroiiting from thi^ Atlantic* towards the AfeilitmTaneau, 
Yet tlie aiixitUif^a of iia ruler inUHt liavt* increased m the 
tinie.H grew darlou’. In tlu! cariaT of Tonantiun FerreoluH, 
one of tlm frieudi of Sidoniua, we have an example of a 
publiroijdritt*ii nob!i% ami a benevolent and vigorous 
governor, Along with Avitua» he bore a foremont part 
in orgafuaing iht’ united reaiatiince of Cloth and Koman to 
the Him invasion in 4 ut, And he HignalLsed hm tenure 
of fifliee in 4 bM by lightening the Imrden of taxation in 
tlueie diaiiatro 11.^1 latter boinan <lode heara 

wilneiw b* thf^ atrenuoiia eflbrti of many higli«minded 
pr«dtatta to r/lieck the gruwing diaorganbiatiou of wKuety. 

There oim lie little dtmbt, ht»we,vt*r, that in the 

* lift Ih*'! ill ||i« in I HinL la (MuiA 

mm *ii|. tif t* ,Th. MmruL i. p, aUI, 

fill, ¥i, |il. 11, mil. 

nf»4Wa«rtiiii ; v4. N*»f4!» /T* vii, ll! ; C'lim, vii. 015; 

§4, t, ti. 1*1, 14, ioi»l Kaiirim, fiiiti, tF la (Jmtk MtfruL 

W'ltfim lli« FeriiPiU Prutif. t*r*«n i. |i. 
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interval between Aiisonins aiul Sitioniua love cif 
country life had increased, and public spirit cu’ niubiiion 
was declining. Many of tlie highest class won^ boeonuug 
mere fai'mers on a large scaU^ and cartel tnr little else 
than their flocks and vineyards. Hidtuiius, wfio luul mi 
almost religious faith in his order* and wht^ regarded 
himself as the guardian of l.atin cndtnre in an age of 
decadence, was revolted by this return to the nnle and 
solitary rusticity of an earlier time. He was alsii 
alarmed by the passion for money-nuikiuif wliitdi 
accompanied such tastes. Several of hin letlerjt arc 
written to recall these degenerate noides to their triio Ufa 
and vocation.^ And one in particular dttservt^H notice 
from the birth and rank of the pt?rsun to whom it i^ 
addressed.^ Syagrius belonged to om^ of tlueie UalUo 
families in which higli <dUce was pruidically htHtulitary. 
He was great-grandson of that Syagriim who was ctmsnl 
in 381, who was a correspondeiit of Hymmachtis* ami 
from whose daughter Tonantiua Ferrisdus,* the gri^atest 
of Gallic nobles, was descended. The Syagrii were tsm- 
nected with the district of Lyons, and tludr family 
lay somewhere near Autun, in tlu! mdghbtnirlioml tif the 
Burgundians. The SyagriuB of the time of Hidonimi luni 
fallen away from the (ixample of hin ancestors, ami iiom 
that ideal of aristocratic life whicdi we have iittcmptcil to 
describe. Trained in all the literary artii of the Gallic 
schools, he had stooped to learn the laiiguuge of the 
conquerors, in which lie Iiad accpiired a facilitj which 


^ Ep, ii. 14 ; vil 15 ; i. 6. 

Ih. viii. 8. The aHCiie of 
Taionnacii.s may hav<*. been in 
neighbourhood of SoifiHoiia. From 
V. 5 it appears that Syagriua wm a 
master of ( Jorman. 

^ In the Index: to Luetjf)!mnn's 
ed. of Sidoniii.^, the SyagtiuM of v. 
5 is said to bo father of tho 
Syagrius in viii. 8, But Migno 


mid (limit (L 178. I8i) Atti |»rfc- 
bably right in treating tlw 
m to th« iaitie 

th« mm of F|Ci4ttw, tin Fkv. 
Afranitw Hy^gritH, mm, *181, tif. 
Amm. Mar*', xtvilt. *4 ij 

OJT. ; Iktc,rii0|4, Jttkfh. 11 . .Hi . 

Hill. Eff, Y. 17, cimdilorkm 
«o««uU». 

* Bid. Ep. I 7* Afmiiii Hfn^vU 

ocmfulii e hlii 4 < n, f ; f|i. 14 
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moves ilm siircuisiii of Sitlcmius. lUit lia liad sunk even 
lower than this. He htul hu'gotteu the long line of hia 
ancestnd dignitic^s aiul Ids duty to his country, and 
Ijurifd ill Ids rural property, with no ambition 

bejiuul that of growing tine crops and increasing his 
income, Syagritis may have been a degeaierate noble, 
but it is also {jossihlc that he was a shrewd, sensible 
man, who saw the hollowm^sa of the so-called ambition 
of his class* %vho rated cheap the ** honours ” of a power 
no longer able to defend its citizens, and wlio thought 
that Ids energy might be more ust'fully expended in 
cultivating the fritnulship of his Ctermau neighhoum, and 
in the iniiiiagenieiit of a great estate, %vith its crowd of 
serfs and depmidants, than in playing ball and dice, 
exchanging rejiurtces, or applauding with grotesque 
exaggeration a literary neighbour’s feehU^ imitations of 
Statius m Lut’aii. 

It woulil he unfair, however, to Sidonius to represent 
him as indifferent to the commonplace duth‘H of a great 
Ifimlholdt'r, Indeed, the villa or senatorial e.Htate must 
have dtimiuitietl some attention from any prudent owner. 
Thti vilUcus or prtanirator was oflmi a man of servile 
origin, ami th*^ 'ITit^odosian (’ode leaves the impression 
that these agents hud tcj \m carefully watchedd Although 
the senatorial eiitHte!i in (ami were probably never equal 
in extent to ihm-m vicit laii/nndm whicli wnu-e the ruin of 
Itidiaii hmihandryd yet ilmy were onlinarily of consider- 
ahle iier*^itge. Aieioidus had a patrimonial eHtate near 
Bums, which !i«» ileMcrihea in nuHlest terms as a villiiUt 
or htrrdudum^ Yet it cemsistisl of m<»re than 1000 
iicrrtii, of which were mahle lami, 100 vineyard, 50 
lueiidow, the rest ledug wuinllaml. Thii e,stateii of the 
friiUidi of Hidonius W‘ere proliahly of far larger extent 
thiiii tiiiit of the poet <if llonhsiux. 'riui nearest approach 

* f*. fh. u. ric, It *is, t, ^ Ilm, //,.X xviiL B 5 , 

* kim*tu Myt. lit lu. 
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to any indication of their size is coutaiiuHl in a letter 
describing the domains of Apolliuaris and terrecdug.^ 
They adjoin one anotherj and the distance In*. tween the 
two mansions is rather long for a walk, but rntlitu* siiort 
for a ride on horseback. The great noble, both in Chiul 
and Italy, often possessed many of these. in 

different districts, or even in diilerent j»rovitu‘es. Tfui 
lands of S. Paulinus, which Ausonius deseribt^H m 
realms,” were widely scattered, and when, on hig 
adoption of the ascetic life, they were sold, they would 
pass,” according to Ansonius, ** into the hands of a 
hundred masters.” ^ 

It is characteristic of Sidonius that, wliile Iw liiia left 
us several pictures of great mansions, lie m^ver gi%'ea even 
a glimpse of the organisation of an Yet the 

population of these domains formed in itsedf a nunjilete 
and almost self-sufficing community.® I'he. great house 
had in its immediate neighbourhood vilinges wliieh were 
occupied by dependants of various griiden aliivea or 
freedmen, coloni and free tenants, mum <if thmn oritiiiary 
labourers, others paying for their hohlings both in tmnmy 
and a stipulated amount of labour. TJu^ buildings for 
the slaves, the stables, and granaries, the mill, the olive 
and wine-presses, with the worksliops, must have foriiiisi, 
on an estate of any magnitude, a little town, demanding 
a good deal of management and careful superintemlenca. 
The superfluous income of the rich mail could, in tbime 
days, find investment only in loans on mortgage, nr in 
the purchase of other properties, or in iniditioits to the 
residence of the family.^ Building was one of the 


^ Up. ii, 9, praediorum hin jura 
contermina, domioilia viciim, 
quibus interjecta gestatio podifc 4 Uu 
lassat neque sufficit equitaturo. 

^ Auson. Up. 24, 116. 

^ F. de Coulangea, EAlhu, pp, 
87 , 88 . 

^ The law discouraged trading iu 


thfi i\ Tk, xUi. 

1,^ 5, ctiiitt piitifii'um «|iuw|u« mtt 

aut pumliitiiiiHun 
collatio) tpMMl heiimto 
primusj ('f. %iil s. 

Ill which fcitt^rateoui at*' 
umkr th« iiofralk fu 
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thv fidiiiaii iiristucu-at,^ The stem, utilitarian 
arehitertiire of huliliecl tctwn, its luuse aiul st[ualor, 
repelhnl him. Chi liis tnvu lands he gave a free rein to 
}iis taste fell* beauty or lii.xury. The sites of these 
anehuit t-etiiitry liuuses seetu to have been gmierally 
eheseii fur smiie uatunil beauty, on the wooded banks of 
a river er a. lake deft-fni witli islands, or at the foot of a 
sloping lull, witli n jU‘c»Hpe(‘t <d' forest, mt»adow, or rich 
(’uliivaietl }ilii.i!i. Hidmiius, imitating one of his favourite 
iiiodt'l.y has left m elabmute wonbpietures of aonio of 
t}it*.se great tiouses, in Auvergne, on the (Jardon, at 
Narlamiie, or in th«^ neighiHmrhooti of Ikmleaux; His 
own house, wliitdi to him by his marriage with the 

daughter of the Kmperor Avitus, is delineated with a 
luiiiutf varr* whiidi rm'oals in every line a passionate love 
of tho dobgiiiM i»f rural Ub‘. ami scenery.*^ Domitius, a 
profos'uir ill tli*' mu|.*;hl»<mring e.ollege of Auvergne, is 
invib*rl to liMvo tbe hot rlass-room ami the narrow 
stroigs. Kvoii in imilirageou i Auvergne, Urn world is 
on tire ; tlie ground is Meamed and sranvd with gaping 
liMruiriM, I ho inml is hiirdtuiing in the bed of the river, 
whose hiiime,* liuiguiil stream lianlly ilrags itself along. 
Hut in the rtU.reaf. of Avif4ieum tln^re is the spreading 
et»oliieM:i wliirh tbi! bnild.ers amt ttm gardeners arts can 
win fioiu nature even in the ilogHlays. The mansion 
lias a lu'iiad tVuutagu both tii tlm nortli and the south. 
A glen, l!.i.iik*'«t by two Unrs of hills, opens on the 
sout.bern lawn bs-lMi'e- the vesUbuhi. At the south- 
western *"*u'n»u* lU'i^ tbu’ batirs elose under a woodclad 
hihglit, frein wldidi the filled timber <lrops at the very 
inoiith ef the furiiaetM. The heated water is earned 
along the vva!!?^ by leatlou pipes. Hmre are all the 

3 .^|}4 Sj»I. Iv. rrtttioit is* lillfi «a' tin’i IttUtUtsIn imilU' 

;!i|. Of, e, ih. n, .1:1. I. liJiuli.r»r! af llir* ijiibl© ; <*f. Krimi- 

tltfi >f stiiri — jI whirl} firtiigkliirf sit. 7S. 

^ Hs4. /'■/», it. 2» Cf, Ap. 

^ l-.Vi. % II. With 4w ii. 17. 
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apartments for luxurious bathing, lirillianily liglikHh '^ith 
waUs of gleaming whiteness and donuHl roofs iv^ting tin 
graceful columns, ending in the pmina, whore, throiigli 
curiously-sculptured heads of lions, tiie cold waU^i fiom 
the hniside rushes tumultuously- On milh no 

tale of wantonness is figured, although you may mmio 
epigram “ neither good enough to make you lead it ligaiii, 
nor so bad as to disgust you with the reading;* Hard 
by are the ladies* room and the spiuniug-rcxun <if the 
maids. After these you find youi’solf in a long colon- 
nade looking out on the lake, which lit^s iui the eiiskirii 
side, embosomed in woods. 1 hissing through ii long 
gallery on the south you would reach tlie %vintor iliniiig* 
room, with a cheerful blaze in the van I tot 1 cliitniuiy. 
And from that you may enter a smaller .salami, with a 
broad staircase leading up to a ireramhih irhhvh over- 
hangs the lake, where the guest, aa he v^mU his thirst, 
may watch the fisherman buoying his nets, you mny 
take a siesta in a chamber sereened from ihti soulht^rn 
heats, where the cicala in the hot noontichs or tho 
nightingale on summer evenings, will lull you to sleep, 
while the sheep-bell and sliepherd’a pipe smuul fr«jin the 
hillside. Sidonius, with all his coiiventionality, cioinot 
repress a natural delight in this fairyland of wotidland, 
lake, and bosky islet : it is so green ami ctad, a paradise 
of idyllic tranquillity. And yet he lieserilies it in a 
euphuism, probably the most curiously artificial, in ivliicli 
genuine feeling was ever encased The master of that 
domain, of which he sees the inmost eliarm, sits in lii« 
verandah above the lake, coining phrases which he 
intended to excite the admiration of poaUwity. hut wtucli 
would have moved the ridicule or disgust of the iimstew 
he adored. 

One of these country seats was very much likes 
another. They all have apartments for summer and 
winter, baths, galleries, libraries. Sometimes, as in the 
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tiu‘ iUiri^iiH tif thay urn ntrungly fortified 

witli all tho art of ilit^ migioiHH', It Ls clear, from tke 
arriuiiti'iidit of thojic luniat^n, an well hh from the general 
Unw- o’f the litrrary i\f tlie pcruHl, that their 

owiit‘r?i {niaMin! thtdr livos rliicily in tlu^ country. But 
their j4rililii?lc wics hrf»kim by constant ctuTcHpotulence, 
aiul by froi|tu‘iit^ visits. Fa'cu in Uu» troublcil years 
which fitllowcil the aci'casicni of Kuri<%*‘^ ult-lnmgli the 
romis w'crc not always safe for couriers and tmvellerH,^ 
who were liabh* lo he stiijjpiHl and qucMtioned, com- 
iiiUiiicHthsi among the iii«vuiht*rH of the tJallo-Jioman 
iiristiHuiicy wmi mwer eom|detely interrupkni The 
great roieh. wtui'h o|iened up the etuuitry fnim the first 
etsifury, eniilt! lie traversetl rapidly by ciu*riagt‘S. But 
thf» graiiil :'i»ngiieiir of the time generally preferred to 
travid on lioriid»aok with a numerous suite. Starting in 
thf' cool uf tho uionuiig, he wamld hall at mnm in some 
shiei) spot b»M|ilf a ,iireiim when^ his servants, .sent on 
in advaiioc. hml his tent and iiropartsl the mid- 

day iii'-ald ’f'Tw inns Were probably few, and, amualing 
to Sid*»nrn'i, i!ioy wrrt* b.ul Imt the ari:itocratic travelh'T 
rould »‘a.’uly arraipps as a rtih% to hr«sik his journey at 
.0. fb*. uX some friemi. The imagined 

routo of tlie l.i'iltupts potnn:i from Auvergne iti Narhtume,^ 
fol!owiiip a wavrrinp line «if country seats, probably 


I !'n4. I in 11/ : 

isi' ® 

Hi'’** a i «| pT^nUiim 

it'4i aO i'tf'M 3 

SK- 1.5-M 1. 

«r-.| ;»*>■' n’a''n-S-3 t?i -r!.!* js«*i #'< r*»n«?4a 

]3,in 

tl ;*!*■»*. >15, ^ 

Tin! linn'!, ttliM h.%4 
Pj4n!..:sn) » r-*‘ ■• I III fliw fryil e! 

t ;f n/ n «• ; <■ Jun;-%a'A Jjni-w, 

|j '■> I’J I.ujM'-? Ii»’ ^1*0 
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Mi I SiAn-t ^ Ihr. U-xii.-r. 

! ■ -S . , ? ,W-..5J rv i. U-il , 

‘Hr. /'?.■! » t , ^ 'A , ^ Imvi . 


jpAi.Sui, i. icra ; nu*>yt»htttui'« oi, 
i»f Sitimi. Itui, jr. i*. 

^ ThrttKioHn 0, ill 

nai, iOiU Uvv4 nil mi, «r 4sri. 

{’f, IniitonI, I. my ; bwiitjeliinUi'a 
Suiim, |», “IIS, 

* Pp. ill. -I ; 1%, 5 ; w Ml 

* ,Su*4i n *iay*ij teiv«41iag in 

fy. jv. s. Fur tmvrlliag 
tiy rivrr viii. I ‘4 ; <^f. Auwai, 
Pp. kill, 5. 

^ /t». vns. tl, n*-i ni ilmtitimr 

4*»iiiii ju-gik!.k fiiiu'rrui ml mn-tUilttfi 

; iif. Frif?41, ii. 
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represents many a tonr of visits nuulti }iy tht* author. 
On one of these excursions Sithuiius fouiui hiiusolf once 
in the neighbourhood of the two gri*ut vilhts of Voriiangiia 
and Prusianum on the banks of tlio (hirdon, iifiir NiniaH, 
Their owners, Tonantius Ferreolus and Aindliiuiris, wore 
among his dearest friends, Tlie estates iitij«4iuHl oiit^ 
another at the distance of a short ridod Apolliiuiris and 
Perreolus detained their frieiul a and hiitl lui 

amicable conflict each day for his otunpany. It m*i4s 
difficult to decide between the attractitum td these twr^ 
princely seats. The gardens of A{HdUuaris were of 
almost fabulous beauty, and might have riviilleil the 
most delicious scenes in the worhl of legend or rfiiiiniHte.* 
The gardener’s skill had traintsl tin'* foliage inte enehant- 
ing bowers, where you might dream away tlie het hours 
of noon. On tlie other hand, the home of FerriHihis 
offered powerful attractions of n higluw kiiid.^ Its owner, 
the descendant of the great Hyugrius, and admittedly hy 
birth and oiflcial rank the foremost <»f Uallie inddes. 
combined remarkable political experitmee with wide 
culture. Though now withdrawal from tin' great wtodd, 
he had borne a splendid part in re}«elliiig the I tun 
invasion. He had earned thi^ mputation f»f hturig ii 
humane and enlightened preftri, and he was elm sen to 
represent his province at the famous prosemition of the 
corrupt governor Arvandus/ His library was iiniplj 
stocked with all tlie literature of pagan antiiputy, ahiug 
with the newer literature of the ('httri h ; and lie wai 
not one of those senators, dtmcrilnsl by Ammi>yms, who 
entered their libraries as seldom m their family vaiilln. 


^ Ep. ii. 9 ; Chaix, i. 210 $qq» 

2 Ep, ii. 9, Aracyntliimi nt 
Kysam, celcbrata poetarum car- 
minibus juga, censeas ; Oarm. xxiv. 
54-74 : 

seu flcto potius specu 

collis niargine, qua noinus n*f!<ixum 


IlftUvailt itam |i*trlun|fn 

awi susipifu, 

** Ep, i, 7, 

wm Pottorian poi|rr| m ua, 
ef CJau! in mid -;a, 

(*if ■ 

feitaiM with Kttrtr. He| Ep. i. 7 , 
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lilt', iliiily lifo lit Priwiamuu, m iU^nctod by Sidonius, 
UH till* i^-harm luul also the weakness of aristocratic 
socio.ty in tlu^. fifth century.^ It is very {deasaut, but it 
seems s«mn^w!iat stdf-indulgtuit and frivolous. When 
Si<lo!Uus arrives in tin* mornint^, some of the guests are 
in tht* ti‘ii!us"i‘uirrt, <ithers are. eagerly engaged in a game 
{if ilic‘t*, tin.' mnrt* are reading Horace or Varro in 

the library or ctisfussing the theology of Origen. The 
iiejmner at ehnam (^Vltiek was, “after the senatorial 
fashion,*’ a mIihH, lait ample meal ; and the guests, as they 
sat ovi*r their wine, wen* amused hy the recitation of 
livt'ly tales. I1ie hours uf the aft<*ruoou were spent on 
hfirsebaek «ir in the hath. The haths of Ferreolua seem 
to liavt* lieeii then in the. buihler’s luuuls, and tlie com- 
pany exfi-mporiaed a Imtli !y the sale of a rivulet, A 
treiieli wa.i dug' along the bank and roohal over with 
haiir-eie'l ,'itretelied on a fram<*work of hrunehes. Heated 
stone:'! Wi*re Hung i.nio tho. hollow, and a jVt of cold water 
turn**d on heap; ami the batliers, having 

enjoyt*d the vaj^uir for a time, hrmuMl themseives hy a 
plungi* in the root slruim. 1*he evening elosed with, a 
luXUrioU'! }».;i,!l«|Ut‘t. 

In tbi'! [4ea:iant life one hears little of the women of 
tlie lii»U'i«'liu!d, iitid tins silence has been interpreted as a 
sign that iltey were ij^norcil and had a humble place in 
the family. Vet it is hardly probable tliat, in the full 

light uf t ‘hrrif i.uiity, ihi* positnui of women was lower 
titan it was in the day i of the pagan Pliny or of tlie. semi™ 
pa*'*iii ,\ The lel'enuu'eM to woim^n in Hidonius 

are indeetl j,eiinfy. but they show* that the uleal of female 
virtiu* ajit| riiliure was high. In a le.tii*r to a friend 
abeiit to he itiarid'd,’* lie points out, hy a hung Heries of 

I Cf. fli»i Uitv ••i.t. thr- * Pliti. /',)>, (‘itipurniitr, vL 26 ; 

■.}, Oj-I. o'.ff fn, f. Ill, 4^7. vU, h \ air«*n, PttmtL Mti. 5 ; rf. 

iin Ii|.r4nr,i m ilir! y F, 4f’ F inv, (term, r 

i«ffi Ui4, /’I’. V, ; viiu n , 212, 

wu \ ^ * SiU. /y. it. U), 
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ancient examples, how women may help to sustain the 
literary ambition of their husbands. In the family of 
Magnus of IS’arbonne the ladies were both pious and 
accomplished, and Eulalia, a cousin of Sidonius, who was 
married to a son of the house, is described as a very 
Minerva.^ In the library of Prusianum there were 
shelves stocked with religious literature which are 
intended for the women of the household.^ In another 
letter Sidonius sends a friend an elegy on the virtues of 
a young matron of Lyons, ^ whose early death was a 
public event, and mourned with every demonstration of 
grief by the whole community. 

There is hardly a trace in the works of Sidonius of 
that looseness of morals with which Salvianus charges 
his contemporaries in that very province to which so 
many of the friends of Sidonius belonged. There is 
indeed one letter,^ the tone of which rather startles us in 
a bishop. It refers to the irregular connection of a 
young noble with a slave girl. The mistress is treated 
with loathing and contempt, but the young man is 
absolved rather easily on the score of morals, and com- 
mended for having thrown the girl over, and so consulted 
his reputation and fortune. His marriage with a lady of 
noble birth seems, in the eyes of the bishop, to atone 
for his error.” Such rare glimpses of self-indulgence 
in the members of a rich, idle, and luxurious caste, with 
hardly any public interests, and surrounded by crowds of 
slaves, do not excite much surprise. But the picture of 
abnormal and universal debauchery given by Salvianus 
is absolutely unconfirmed by anything in the pages of 
Sidonius. 

^ Carm, xxiv. 95 t erant, stilus his religiosus invenie- 

hic saepe Biilaliae meae legeris, batur, etc. 

ctyus Cecropiae pares Minervae ^ 2b. li. 8 . 

mores et rigidi senes et ipse 4 passage in the 

quondam pmpureassocertimetart. ^ iWktmJicos, where PJulimIs speaks 
^ JEp. ii. 9, sic tamen quod qui of a similar error of his youth in 
inter matronarum cathedras codices the same tone, v. 165. 
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III i\m dt\st»ri}itioE cif tlm tlobauchcul parasite in 
Sidoiunsd we iiava indeed a spetdnuni of physical and 
moral degradation wliicli cxeitea horror and disgust Jf 
tlar bislioji ever gave his tloc*k in the cathedral of 
Auvcrgnf> a smtiion in tlia Bamt'. stylo, it niuat fiavc had 
a powtu'ful tdltH’.t It is compoBtul with the object of 
warning a young rolativo of the horrtirs of the abyss into 
which his life might phingo, if ho nt‘gloctod tho old rules 
of condut't'. Yt?.t in reading tho piece, one cannot help 
feeling that, tie* lititrary B|urit, tho spirit of ffuvenal and 
the school rhotorie, has pobhoshihI tho writm*. It is in 
some respei'tM a fanverful piect*, but tho power is that of 
a niast-er of wonla and phriises, who exults in his com- 
iiiaiid of tluuii, is no liglit and shutlo ; tho wdiole 

is bliu^k with the smtike of tho irdernal stroams.* Tharo 
may have been, there pndiably wtun*, degtinm-ato Itomans 
who, in an age of viedent. and sudden e.liange, lost all 
souHo of se!f 'respeet. id! finding of Roman dg^uity and 
(Christian dtiiy, and who ilefermined to make tlie lu^st, in 
a Htaruial way, of n.n a^»e of ctmvulsion, to sell tlieir 
coTOpuiriots, to tlafter tlieir new masters, and to pundiaHo 
gross pleasure with the wages of their treachery. All 
this in prnbabii*. Vet we may wedl doubt wheilior, even 
in tlm niisit disorgiinbaul society, such spoeimens of utter 
moral and jiliysie,id wreck were often Siam as the loath- 
some wrete.h whom Sidonius has described for ediheation 
and wmrnini^. The love of wont-paiid-ing is too evident; 
the strain and staring contrast of verbal antitliesis are too 
marked to give one confidence in tlm fidelity of the 
portrait, Tim body, di'baim-d m every tine and feature 
by vici% bioatisl with luxury, ami enervated by excess, 
is describetl with tlisrtusiing and exaggerateil emphasis 
m the fit dwelling of a fouler and uglier soul The 

^ Hilt, P!p, ill. t.’l. iCi. |>aliela yuluti 

Pp, in. Ill, luiumn |writ. , . , hni-u-. mtUirt?* 

Itiiimiw riirrsijfiA iiitaiif virtt l.irvnlirirj 

V»4vtii4f. : lifir lutii’ 

I* 
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whispered slander, the gross inuuendtn the of 

vivacity without wit, of iiuportaru^e witlumt tUgnity, the 
hungry eagerness for a hospitable invitation, eoiuliinod 
with feigned slmiess in accepting, tlu' grtiss anfi bestial in- 
dulgence, the ravenous throat and tlie venoinoin^ ttuiguch— 
all this, with many traits we have suj>pressetl, i-s a pit'.ture 
which we may hope had few counterparts in rtetl Ufe, 
Such characters rarely meet us in tln^ pages of 
Sidonius. His world was probaldy quite as CHirisiiiin in 
sentiment and conduct as our own. It inlieritetl aL^ig as 
a social and literary tradition, a profound vein'ration for 
the virtues of the old Ilomati clmracter. It wiw, ahove 
all, a society dominated by pride, respiH'.t for <'!ass-fi*o!iiig, 
and imperious good taste. If hi tin* pride and fiiMtidi- 
ousuess of the polished noble you lulil tin* raHtriiiiits iif a 
collective Christian sentiment, you havt* a social fiino 
which is not likely in general to he prcuu* to griiss 
indulgence. There is no trace of lubricity on tht^ %valLs 
of the mansions, or in tlm entertainments desciibisl itt 
these letters^ Like the guests in the ^W/i/rao/iVi of 
MacroHus,^ Sidonius congratulates Ins gtun*rati<ui on being 
more decent than their an(5t‘st(>rB. No wantcut 
no suggestive dances and songs, w<ntld be ttdorat#s!, Tim 
friends of Sidonius, F(*rreo!u.H, Kctiitdus, Couiseutius, 
Lampridius, Ajiollinaris, and a lunst of others, to ln% 

on the whole, as regards privaU* virtue, ptuftadly regular 
and uncxceptiouahle in their lives. It is po uibb^ that 
class feeling or the ndh’cma* <*f good nature or good tiMte 
may have led Sidonius Hojuetiiues to east a veil over ilio 
faults of the dear and jhsisarU friemls of his ytudh. Yet 
one cannot help liaving tlu^ impresHum that his sibuitai 
about evil is duo to its absence, at least in any grcms 
form, among the people with whom Im asHtanatitd. 

^ Ep. a. 2, non hie mt niuLim nrnat JtrOim ♦h'rmiwUi.i 
pictorum corporum pulc!trittjUiti<^m 
turpis prostat hi.itoria, qiia« wont - Snturn. ii. I. 6. 
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Tht'. real (milker at the rout of that society was not 
gross view hut ehiss-pride, want of public spirit, alisorp- 
tion in the vanities of a sterile culture, cultivated 
aellislmtwH, It is ditruailt for a modern man to conceive 
the hounded view of society taken by people like Sym- 
niachuH and Bidonius, the cold, stately self-content, the 
abscmci^ of sympathy for the masses lying outside the 
charmed cindc of stmatorial rank, the placid faith in the 
periuanence of privih'ge aud wealth, the appamnt inability 
to iniagim‘, evtm in the presence of tremendous forces of 
disruption, that society should ever cease to move along 
tlie amdeiit lines. The Inireaucratic system of govern- 
ment stiiltsi id! iiitiwimt in pulilic affairs in the natural 
g(nu‘niing class. Mimt.ers of vast domains, yet excluded, 
as an onter. from real politieml power, tlie great mass of 
the senatorial elass wiu-e (umdeiumul to a sterile life of 
fantastie, luxury, Htemry trilling, or sullen res(*rv(x They 
had liUh' tmre for any hut tlaur own caste and family, 
as tin* represeittatives of ( lrat*co-h*oman cutlture.^ With 
what was regarded as a laudable ambition to ad<l to the 

honemrs ** of the fiimih% and a strenuous devotion to 
tlie study and imitation of the gnmt authors, there 
stauned to the stattdy noble no reason wliy the calm 
ceremonious senatorial life should not go on for ever. 
The aim (d' all trim Homans was to reprotluce in succes- 
sive generations the forms and ide.as of the great past, 
undi.iturlHHl by any liojsi* or ambition of eviw excelling it. 

smii a condition of death liktt repose or immobility 
Imd tin* ijiiperiii! system rinhuusl the most inteiligcmt 
eliisH in the loumm world. Faith in Home, had killed all 
faith ill a witler future (or humanity. Society had been 
idaliorately and deliberately Htm’eotyiied. As a rule, 
wliatever a iiian’s energy or ambition, Im was doomed to 

* SitiutL A|». viii. C, i«}fi mun tjuiiojui' ttiMwrnj, erit 

»|j|.cuiattn«, jn’r jumthae Ut(i*rio 
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work out his life on the precise lines which his ancestors 
had followed. All ideas of improvement were nipped in 
the hud, blasted by the stifling atmosphere of a despotism 
which, with whatever good intentions, received no 
guidance or inspiration from the thoughts or needs of 
the masses, and spent all its strength in maintaining 
unchanged the lines of an ancient system, instead of 
finding openings for fresh development. The same 
immobility reigned in the education of the privileged 
class. They felt no material need to stimulate invention 
and practical energy, and their academic training only 
deepened and intensified the deadening conservatism of 
unassailable wealth and rank. Their training was 
exclusively literary ; its sole object was to make masters 
of phrase, rhetoricians, skilled and successful imitators of 
the great masters of the literary art. Mere style, apart 
from real knowledge or ideas, was its great aim. It 
persistently kept before the pupil’s gaze the mythological 
fancies and literary finesse of the great ages. As the 
material force of the Empire slowly waned, the loftier 
spirits clung all the more tenaciously to the literary 
heritage from the past of Greece and Eome, as to a 
standard of unapproachable perfection. There was no 
curiosity, no love of scientific inquiry, no hope of further 
advance. All that was best in the possible achievements 
of the human spirit lay behind, steeped in the golden 
haze of a heroic age. In front stretched a gray, flat pro- 
spect of cultivated mediocrity. It is hardly too much to say 
that the despotism of the school tradition was as stifling and 
fatal to progress* as the bureaucratic despotism of Diocletian. 

In the time of Ausonius we have caught some glimpses 
of the ascetic and the intellectual side of the Christian 
life in Gaul, revealing a spiritual movement in striking 
contrast to the polished worldly society of the senatorial 
order, in which class-pride had taken the place of high 
public spirit, atd a dilettante culture had frozen the 
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springs of luoral enthusiiiam aiul t3uergy. The majority 
of tills class, two gmieratioiiB after Ausonius was in his 
grave, resenibliHl him rather than S. raulinus. Yet here 
ami there in the letkira of Hidouius we meet with a man 
wlio reiuaiiHHi in the wiirld, yet was not of it, who, with- 
out acting literally on the command to forsake all things 
for Christ, nimve to live in the spirit of the Sermon on 
tlie Mount. Tlu^ idiaracter of one of these hidden saints/ 
a certain Vectius, might have been drawn by the author 
of thti Aeruum (hlL He was a man of illustrious rank 
and great fortune, hut he liad learnt the secret of using 
tlu^ worhl m not abusing itP He has all the spirit of 
an anchoret under tfie soldier’s cloak, and rt^garda his 
position as a trust rather than a property.^ The spirit of 
their master hiul spread among his serfs and clients. They 
are as obedimit ami dutiful as he is genth^ and considerate. 
He has still all i\m tastes <if tin:, noble of his time; he 
wt‘ars the }»r(^|)er dress of lii.s rank ; he has a pride in 
horsi^ and faliton ami hound, and the staUdy serenity of 
wealtli. He maintains a severe but clement dignity. 
He joins tlie hunt, hut he tloes not eat the game. His 
hours are often spent in reading the Hcriptures and chant- 
ing tlie, Psidms, An only daughter, whom he te.nda with 
a mother’s tmulerness, eonaoles him in his widowhood. 
Sidonius adds that, with all deference to his own order, 
if he could hml such grac,e.i in his friends, he would prefer 
tlie priestly eliaraidm’ to tfie priest. Hidonius, although 
lie did not withliold hLs admiration from the monaatie 
life, ami wrote an eb^gy on Abraham/ the Kastern solitary 
wlio .settled in Auvergm», was, after all, one of that class 
of prelates wlio, having been traimul in worldly society, 
believiui in a Christianity whicli kept in touch with the 
world, to renovate it ami to govern it. 


^ SitL A|i. it, (a. Iinw'fi |triiou (l»»riiuin lum iod 

6W/, r. H, ndiuinmtmr©. 

'** HtL A)i. iv. 9, fiutfiM «nim ® Sp> vii, 17. 
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Apollinaris Sidoniiis had reaolitHl hi.^ 
year " when, by the popular voice, he was calleii to uiiiier- 
take the episcopal overaight of the dicua^He of Auvergiia^ 
He had been till then the moat typical repreaeiitat ivo of 
the aristocratic caste, Christian in i)roft‘S.sion, hut pagan 
in sentiment and training. Ho had eotimdered it Iiis 
mission to deepen the pride of rank and the {iritle of 
culture. He became suddenly one c»f the mmi ilmak%\ 
pastors and spiritual governors, sharing the thingors and 
miseries of his flock in the Visigotluc invasicuu imprmmeil 
by Euric for bis devotion, passionately liuiumtiHl liy his 
people after his death. There is no record of tin? t^ireuin- 
stances of this great change/ Y^ct tlm contrast lictwccn 
the life of the worldly aristocrat and tfm ( Tiristiiui Idshop 
is very marked. We have seen the pictun^s ot daily life 
at the great senator's country seat. Far different was 
the life of the chiefs of the Church/ T'he bishop lived 
in the chief town of his diocese, witli dtnu's alwiUM cipiun 
In the early morning hours he received all vnimm, 
complaints, composed differences, perhumed many of the 
duties of a civil magistrate.® He celebratiHl Uim, jirtniclied 
and taught the people in eluirch. He hiul imptirtant 
functions in connection with tlie iminicipal council If 
his episcopal seat lay near the c.ourt tff a (tcrman princt% 
the bishop had the task of conciliating tin? iu?vv harbariitn 
power,® and of maintaining good ridationa hetweeu it anti 


^ The year 472 or 471 for the 
commencement of his epiBCO|w*,to ib 
inferred from a passage in vi. 
1, to Lupus of Troyes ; the letter, 
written evidently soon after the 
ordination of Sidonius, speaks of 
Lupus as having completed noverri 
quinquennia ... in apostolica miU. 
Lupus became bishm) in 427. Cf. 
Luetjohann's ed. of Sid. Ind Fisr«. ; 
Germain’s ApoU. Sid. p, 19 n.; 
Ohaix, i. 439. 

^ JEJp. V. SjUtpotecuiindignmaimo 
tantae professionis I )ondu8 im pac t u m 


; iii. I ; vi. 7. 

® tf. Fertig, Sid. Ahlh, I Ml. 

* Uuistot, l*iv. rfi Tmnf^-, I. 102. 

^ F. do //fat', 

3d, ; Fanrl«il i. ’iTtl ; rf, .V#r,. 

tit, xii.i I*. TL iKvi, 10, 12. 
XV. 8, 2. For Liwitt w 

brought Imfora hi.nhopf rf, Hul. Tp. 
rl % 4, 9, 10. 

* kp. vL 12, ihm lluri-tuiidiaii 

king xmml to pra.ii»i th* ol 

Bbhop : rf, Am|*^rp| //*#. 

Hi, it. 202 t»n thft rrlalt»»ii^ of H. 
Avituif with th*^ Ib 4 rg«fidi#fti. 
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the (!a!k)«lMniiiui jHipukticm. l!u had to auperinliuul the 
cultivatitni of tlu^, laiida of hin hvi\ and soiuetiniea he even 
workiHl on tlieiii witii !d.s own liaiula. The narrow sjuice 
Ioffe hv tlioHo at*tive oecupationH would, if he were a 
scholar aiul a i!iinktn\ he <h».vofeeMi to the theological or 
philosopliit'ul dketissious of the time, and he ruighfe, in that 
age of eontrovori’^y, have to (Udine his jiosititin in scune 
treatise mi frta.*-will and gratae, or on the nature of the 
souL^ The real hntdt^r of the municipal community in 
the fiftli eeniurv, alila^ in tem|)oral and in spiritual things, 
wm tdleti the gr(»at I'hurclmian. The power of the aena- 
toriiil class, witli all tlieir broad lands and culture, did 
not exteml usually beyond the nerfH of fcheir estates. 

There Wf»re two distiuct ehiHBea of bishops in the Gallic 
Ghureh of the fifth century, the monastic and the aristo- 
cratic, and the special (|uaUtitus of both wtu'o needed 
by tlii^ tdrcuniHtauceH of tlie time. Tln^. monasteries of 
Southtu'u thud Win*e not only dm'oted to on as(;etic 
religious life, Imt to loarnint^ and theoUrdi^rd in(|uiry. 
They were tin* real eentom of the inttdUH’tual moveiueulH 
of the age; and the great house of Lerius*^ had a specaal 
fame not (miy for its sanctity hut for its dialectic. Its 
atunmpliere seems to have iHsm favourable to freedom 
of tlumght (Ui tht! great (putstions which then agitated 
Western (diriMtmidom. It was tln^ home of a Pelagian 
or semi-P(*Iagiau sehool of thouglit whiidi long reptdied 
the extrmne Angnstiuian views on the ndation of Divine 
griu*e to imman will. And it g^**^'*' many mninent pndates 
to the Giillic (diundi. Faustus*- of Ihe/., Impus ^ of Troyes, 
Kucherius ^ of Iwomi, ami Hilary^ of Arles. 


* Of, uf iif Itiv/, 

|3riiitf*tl l» 0 fs »rrt I lift #1# Jn, **( 

(’ku4, Miuitrai. 

Fitr iiit mrmtni of attd 

fnuii4,iil5iit, nf. l‘Vrfif% 

Fid, a. 41!, 47 ; cUu/.iit, «•« 

I. Oil, I *15 ; c;hiits, Apoii, 
m, i, m I Uuripl i. 443. 


^ KriiHt‘h, Pou’f. in Fmidumf a, 
liv. *, HKinn, ivi. ; (Jianma. 

4#! Ffriff. Ei'i'L S5. 

* Hiti. LUrm. nvL 111 ; Ep. vi.L 
^ (Utrnu xvi, 116 ; de 

Serip, EptL CS. 

^ (farm, xvi. 116; (kmmd. (k 
Scrip, Ecd. 42. 
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But the aristocratic bishop was perhaps men more 
needed at that time of social and political tiisorgimisiitbii. 
He was often very imperfectly equipped with theological 
learning. But lie had other qualificatittim which the 
people of a diocese in the path ot the invaders might 
naturally consider more valuable. He Inui wcuiltfi for 
sacred or charitable objects, to build or renovate churchea,^ 
to redeem the captive among the barbarians, to reliiiva 
the miseries of the lower classes who were autlering from 
the disorder and insecurity caused by the iiivasions* He 
had also the authority derived from rank, and the stMual 
tact which made him able to defend his flock against the 
violence of the German chiefs, or the not h*sH ilreatletl 
oppression of the Koman officials. Soiuot.iimvs a high- 
minded aristocrat might accept the office frtim a seiiHo of 
duty to the population among whom he lived. HiUne- 
times it was forced upon him by their clamtmr,^ Hut 
the correspondence of Sidonius leaves no tliudit that the 
episcopal chair was often an object of aiinhiliuii and 
intrigue of the lowest kind. At an election to the vmiud 
see of ChS-lon in 470, there were three cantUihitcs sup- 
ported by rival factions.^ One was a man <4' tm cduu*- 
acter, but of ancient lineage. Another wan an AjiituuH 
who had bought the support of a party by skill of 
his cook A third had promised his suppcirtcrs, in case 
of his election, their reward out of the estutna of tlm see, 
Although the election of a bishop in those <lays wan still 
in theory by the popular voice, the presiditijg; hiHliopn of 
the province exercised a preponderant influunce ; and in 
this case, to the confusion of the rival paitmiuis, Falicnii 
and his episcopal colleagues braved all damotir, atnl laid 
their hands on the Archdeacon John, a modoMt man, who 

fr #/' ,V 


^ As Patiens of Lyons did, Sid. 
Ep. ii. 10; of. Fortig, iii. p. 36, and 
Perpetuus of Tours, Sid. Ep. iv. 18 ; 
cf. Greg. Tur. ii. 14. The latter 
gives the dimensions of the Ihisilica 


minutely. 

^ Of. Sill. iv. Cl ; li 
Jmlrme by o, iu. 

* Sid, iv. 25. 
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had no HupjMirt* o^cet^pt from Iuh own blanudoBs character. 
At aiiothtn' i^lnction, to tlio of Bourgas, Sidonius himself 
presidctl^ flo fuiuul a grout mimbor of rival candidates, 
among wlukso chiims the pocsple were hopelessly divided, 
and one of whom had ludaially used bribery to gain sup- 
port. At their ht^ undertook to nominate a 

person for the sac-red oilice, and lie justified his choice in 
a harangue wliieii is a very valuable relic of the times. 
Sidoniua, putting aside all the popular candidates, gave 
his voit;e for a certain Simplicdus, who was not then in 
Holy Ordf^rs, hut a solditu', ami a man of great oBicial 
rank aiiil wealth, whose character was highly respected, 
and w!m had proved Ids devotion by munificence in the 
cause of the Chtindi.^ The nominee of Sidonius was 
accephul apparently witlicmt a murmur. 

The aristiH’ratic hiHh(»p may not have been a learned 
tlnsdogian, but he <d'ttm showed himself the man for the 
times, hy great tpudities (d‘ h*a<l<WHhip and by princely 
geuenisity. Hidonius himself, as hisliop (»f Auvergne, 
more than ahmetl hy las courage and devotion for the 
literary vanity ami frivolity <d' his imrly life. The Gothic 
power had i’ltnied rouml Ids native distrust, winch proudly 
maintained a Impeless resistance.^ Ke^licius, a son of 
Avitus, and brother-in-law of the bishop, raised and 
e(pupped an armed hu’ce at Ids own f^xpemse, and per- 
formed prodigies of valour against tln^ Goths. But the 
attacks Were renewtsl again ami again. The walls of the city 
of Auvergne wawe c, rumbling, and fandne was threatening 
the ditfendem/ While Kcdicius headed the sorties against 

^ Hill. /'./I. vii. a, ftm wurdii t cU^h, H« had nat <ndy a hich laili* 

tiw|Ufi imiin alimiid itt tary mnrit whiah w«i mr« aaitaig 

riiiiiukrp, iibi juns’ii mi tham»l>hi»of th« but hawaa 

iaaiaiw |>1«4« liiiutA jatiturioii, a niau of kviidi gdiuiruiity. Like 

Uotali m |M»titin judkio UaUium ha fad tha starving 

//». ¥ 11 . 9, ititi ¥ohi* fti’alfwiaiii |NH(nla of Uurgundy at bin own fix» 

juviiiiiii. aiih» . . . I’Xtriitit. \mnm ^ ; %\ ihifig, Tur, ii. 24. 

® ih. lii, *1 ; th*i ohamtjtiir id ’* Fp, vii. 7, iiiwri j^uaiw pi'M- 
Kiulenun oiw of this at hk Haiarts. 
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the enemy, Sidonius by his high spirit and his ehiquetice 
sustained and animated the courage of Ids flock. As a 
Catholic, no doubt he was fighting to ward off the en- 
croachments of intolerant Arianisim' But the iiiiligiiiuit 
tone in which he upbraids the bishop who finally sur- 
rendered the liberties of Auvergne to ICuric, rinnnils the 
passionate patriotism of the Celt and the priih^ of the 
Eoman noble.^ His generosity was equal to Ids cHiuriiga 
Gregory of Tours had heard a tale of the good bishop 
selling his silver plate to relieve the net^c'asities of hb 
flocb.^ Another bishop, Patiens of Lyons, was fainmis in 
his time throughout all’ Gaul for his princely lilnu-ality. 
When the crops in his diocese had been burnt up in tlie 
ravages of the Goths, he sent supplies, at his own cost, 
among the famishing population. His waggons, ladtui 
with grain, crowded all the roads, and his liarges were 
seen every where along the Saoiie and the Hhone,^ Arles 
and Eiez, Avignon and Orange, Viviens and Vahuu'e, wer*i 
supported by his bounty. He was also, like I*erpetimH 
Tours, a great church builder and restorer.® Sidonius hm 
celebrated the splendour of marbles and gold which he 
lavished on his new basilica at Lyons.^ 

The Gallic bishops of that day were not less 
tinguished for learning and eloquence tlian (or nuudlicenee 


^ For the massacre or expulsion 
of Catholic bishops by Euric see Sid. 
Up. vii. 6, regem Gothorum c|uam- 
quam sit ob virium morita ternbilis, 
non tarn Romanis moenibua quam 
legibns Christianis insidiatunim 
pavesco ; Greg. Tur. S’. Fr. ii. 25. 

* JSp. vii. 7, to Graecus, bishop 
of Marseilles. This letter shows 
Sidonius at his best, both in spirit 
and in style ; cf. Fertig, Sid. il. p. 

* ffisL Franc, ii. 22. 

* Sid. Fp. vi. 12 ; cf. Greg. Tur. 
Mst. Fr. ii. 24. Fertig (ii. 25) 
points out that Gibbon notices the 
charity of Ecdioius in this famine, 
but makes no mention of the simi> 


largenero.Hity Pntitnii tlin bOliop. 
Orogory a largiu* 

Eedituus. 

^ Si<L Fp. vi. 12, vitliiuiis attgiw- 
ta.s fnigibuH viiw. 

® Ib. ii. 10. On ef, ir 

18. 

J See also the verses eompcrtiitl l»y 
Sidonius on the now biisilit’ii at 
Tours, built by IVr|tettmii, Fp, if. 
18 ; and its de.Mori|>t ion, ( hvg. 1\ir, ti. 
14. It is uncertain to whom 
dedicated his church at 1 lyoiis. ( !f . 

Chaix, ApftU. Sul. i, .12 j Mi -lie's 
note to ii. 10, Vatimin ImtU 
in many other plaees. .Sid, Fp. n, 
U, onutto per to idurimis |r*fh 
basilicarum fun*lamonta eini«tir|ptf^, 
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iiiul jitnvcr tif ltwli‘i*:4!ii[i. Thi\ [nilpit in the, firth century 
wuM II «!rca.l. fiircta and tiit^ (UH*Iate.s were generally 

greiit lu'iniiditun. Net the leant eelebrate<l orator of his 
tinu^. wan S. lieuii, tlie apoetle of the Franks, whose style 
Sitliinius praiaes in language. <if ingnmious and alliterative 
exiiggiuntioii, and whos<* deehimaiions were eagerly read 
anil tnuinn'ilied in Auvergned The rln'toric of the great 
liislitsp itf liheiiiiH is kinnvn to us only by the words of 
Ids himtiua Epptad to (Uiivis at his haptisni.’’^ A similar 
fate iiiis Iwdalhui thc: writings of Kuphronius of Autim, 
will I iiuii a great rc*putation for tlieologieal learning, and 
was the author id’ a nieinoir on the ju’odigies of the 
iorrihie year id’ Atiila*s invasion^ Noprtduteof that age 
reiuhired nior*! varunis and sphuulid servitm than Lupus 
of Trove id in his ignseopate exteiniing over half a century. 
He ro if* to !«’ at diet of Lerins in hi.s early manhood. In 
tin* first Vinirs «d’ Ids i*pisei»jiate he accompaidtul S. Her- 
luamis on a mission against the f^dagian heresy in 
Britaiiid’ ft was !ie!iiwm<l that Ids sanctity and digiuty 
Innl sav«'‘d Troyes frtuii tlni fury td‘ Attila. He was also 
a student \vitl,i a fnn^ lihriiry, and Siiloniu.H had a great 
respert for his literary juiignn.mt. His eltapumce Bcemed 
to his emitoiupurarii's to reeull tfie goItii*n age of (Jallic 
ihi'torie.^ Famiimi id' iCiei^ was tin* greatest and the most 
daring t!dn!o*r among tfm Hlmrchmen of his time. Like 
Peluvgui, lie was a native of Hritaind Frtnn liis early 
yoiitli In* was ilevtiied to the stinly of philosopdiyg nor 
did in' iihainlon it wlnui he became a monk of Ldrins. 
After lioin‘:t (if that eommntdty, he sucimeded 

^ Fp. is. 7. Ail. Aru*iu:4it d/i. it a. 75 ; Idat. f 7ima. atl a. 461. 

till a vi?iti til tliP n»»rtti liiid * Hid. A/t. vii. Ui ; viii. tl. 

t<t tiimppti V4ipy *4 H, InnuiV /ei'/ii- ® /OVa At JuL tjtniti’d in latlnx 

fmtiimLt I*arL, lo4i< liltniirs, tuiii itrw-- Pitni. to MtimuiHinra mi. nf FMtmiun^ 
s»’i4li*d il !*• lo's |ji's!}6J|s, %UiM ii’iwi it 4V.y ; rf, CVinm. liil fit. 429. 

a|t»ti4 t« all ftiliiui mg rio'lr*. * 851. Fp. viii. 11, §2, 

tlrru;. 'ftu% ii. Ul, iidtmii tgitMl ^ /6. 9, l**Ki '^^^hniiiini tea quM 

iur-rfsdl'itt ; iiiritHidti *|tyt4 ii4<»ni,}jti. Hitwhatun . * . lidtiymift tiiL^ pro 
tffrgnry rit|HtrUl ; v. Knimih. Franf. Uv. ; 

* Hitl /y», i«, C ; A, C.‘lia.ix, Fm. t-f. (itainad, df. MmL S6. 
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Maximiis, his predecessor in the abbacy afc l^drins, sw 
bishop of Eiez. He was a man of the most saintly lilt*, 
and in his days of fame and power he never relaxed the 
abstinence and austerity of the monastic discipline.* ilis 
sermon, at the consecration of the new basilica at [.yuns. 
carried away his audience. Yet he was the grtait heretic 
of the day, and the recognised leader of the powerful 
semi-Pelagian school in Southern (5aul. His work tui 
Free Grace was assailed with ferocimus clamour, and Wits 
condemned by Pope Gelasius.^ But his aberrations from 
the strict line of orthodoxy were even more fleriou.s. 1 1 1 ? 
maintained, in a work published anonymously,*’ that thu 
soul was a corporeal substance, and that to attribute ii« 
immaterial nature to it was to invest it with a (juality 
which belongs only to God. This heresy was indctul not 
a novelty. It had been expounded by 'rcrtullian ; * it 
had found support from S. Jerome® and t'as.sian,® and it 
seemed to S. Augustine to demand a serious ami tdaborato 
refutation.'^ The treatise of Faustus drew forth a rtsply 
from Mamertus Claudianus, which, in its subtlety and 
formal elaboration of proof, has the tone and ntiuo.siiherf 
of the scholastic theology of the Middle Age.s. ( daudian'n 
treatise de Statu Animae was deilicated to .Sidoniu.s, and 
the honour was acknowledged in a letter* which leaves a 
grave doubt whether the good bLsliop utnlersbiod the 
question at issue. He lias a genuine admiration for 
Mam. Claudianus, although it is expressed in language of 
absurd extravagance. But there is not a hint in his 


^ Sid. JSp. ix. 3, cum novae digni- 
tatis obtentu rigorem veteris disci- 
plinae non relaxaveris. 

Krusch. Praef. lix. For speci- 
mens of his preaching, v. Senmms 
ad MonaclioSj Migne, t. Iviii., esp. 
ii. and iv. 

3 V. Ep. prefixed to Mam. Olau- 
dian. de Statu An. ; Ep. xx. in the 
collected Ep. of Faustus. 

^ TertuU. de An. c. 5. 7. 


® Hieron. Cmn, in Lihr. 25* 

^ Cas.siaii, CaUaL vii. in, 
onim prmiuntH*m»s ncHuiullfi# 
spiritelea naturiw*, ut aunt niigidt 
etc., ipsa quthjue aninui wl 

certa aer aubtiliw, lainim iri0«r 
poreae nuHatemiu arstiruantiaii «ui:i I, 

^ Hourriimoit, Ltt PhUmt^km d 4 
S. Augustin, t. I 1%. 170, 

* Sid. Ep. iv. 3. 
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btti'ra tiuit iitj Fatustus with any thnling but that 

of tliu i^roiilinU* t'Hitauii ami sdlVciimi, It munt be said to 
the hiuimir of Siilouiiia, that lu» dxam and loved his 
friemis tor their eharaeter, c|uite apart ircuu their opinions ; 
aiul lie tt,i have hml an inipartiul regard for both 

the eoiiihiitaiits in this contixiversy, 

Tlie great valiu' of Sidouius to the historical student 
is tliat ho is so broa«l ami tohvrant, and that his charity 
eiubrjita^s mi many men cif various charnett^r and ideals. 
!It.i has even a |.;<hh 1 word hir the Jowh, as men and apart 
from their faitlid His own associations would naturally 
iiicdiiie him i<i admire the prince bisliop, with noble 
aiua»,Htry and a isisie for hitters. But he has a profound 
revcrciico for the ascetic fervour of those who withdrew 
from t!it^ worltl its the monastic lif<^> or to the greater 
lonolmixvx of tlir^ henniiiige in the fore.st. He hadvisitcal 
FauHtu.'i at and seen with ailmiration the spirit 

ami diM<'ipliiii‘ of that great scantdy. In one of ins poems 
lie ce!e!»rate;* ! liiit loiia of the Mediterram*an, aw wo may 
call it, wli«ue arid .iinala ha<l been tht^, liome of Hono- 
ratiis, Kucher, and Hilary, all great luminaries of the 
Church of ibiut in his tnirly youth/ He sends uu account 
<4* an cpi:';rMpa! eletuitui to Ilumnulus/ who had retired to 
one Ilf the nmiuLiteriixi in the Jura, In another letter 
lu! acJcuowledgcs the allectiunate sympathy of an abbot 
named Chaidobamlmi/ and semis him a cowl to protect 
him against the chills tif the midnight service. Close to 
his own tguucHpiil tiiwn of Auvm’gni^ a solitary from the 
Kaxi tiad stguled in a hiTmitagc.*^ He had sidfercd per- 


^ Si*I. iii, 4, jmf.Jimw 

rnji|;i cuhi 

ni u^m iiwtm 

tl0ji|»«tU4i4, iS-'t/olivi mrriml hw 

Ifiltinn ; vl, it, i#, 

/A. 1:1. ti ; i». Sid, 

Jpidi, |», ij. it, 

Omm, %ft. vl fai‘1 

HiIimv «I4«I 

niit4'e*4, t»| ni'iaci, 


* A/I. iv. cf>, mauj iTg« .Uiranfliii 
?u til lemitfcunt jam in 

utilitu’i rMcuxcli’Oi jiim 
bu« Huimmiwnm |»ra»4tulw hn-biOwne 
lia, ; cf. Umg. 'Far. rU, /Wmm, 
i. For the umiMwOnici in th© J urn, 
v,t C)huix» ii. 2 IS. 

® Hp, vii. lt\. 

^ /k vii. 17 ; Clrt»g. Tnr, //^ 
Sr. li, Ul, Aini mi* /Uirum, Hi. 
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secution in his native country on the Euphrates ; tluiiice 
he had passed into Egypt, and lived among the luiriuita 
of the Thebaid. He was a man of superhuman .sanelity, 
and men believed that he had superhuman powers. He 
could put demons to flight, give sight to the bliiul. heal 
marvellously inveterate disease. Hi.s powtu-fii! person- 
ality drew others like-minded to him. A mona.sttjry w.'is 
built which became the centre of higli religimus fe.ding in 
Auvergne. Thither came the bishop for eulm ami medi- 
tation in the tempest of the Gotiiic invjisiou. Wlien 
Auvergne had yielded to the Goth, thither eamo I'hirie'.s 
governor, the Count Victorias, and on high fe.stivals the 
monastery offered its modest lio.spitality to tin* great 
nobles and officials of the (|istrict.' But the good uhhot 
was at length worn out with care and austerity, and when 
he was on his dying bed, Victorias the goviu-nor bent 
over him weeping, to close his eyes. His bishoj) wrote 
his elegy, in which, through all the pedantry, we <-!itidi 
the tones of a real reverence and aflbctinu for a saifitly 
life. 

This is not a history of the religious life of the time. 
Our main theme is rather the mamuitvs and bme of t he 
caste who thovtght far more of Virgil and Htatiu.s than of 
S. John or S. Paul. Yet it would ho a ve.ry luairmBl mid 
misleading view of the age of vSidonims whie.h 
itself to the gay country-house life of Avitm-um or I’ni.-d- 
anum, and ignored the great spiritual movements, the 
fearless quest of truth, the world-forgottitig piety, vvhieh. 
when society seemed sinking into the aby.ss, were the 
promise of anew and better time. !n Sidtmiufs the old 
and the new order meet. He tliought him.solf n Koinan 
of the Romans, the last champion of an immemorial 
culture threatened by the rising tide of harhiiri.sm.* fle 

^ Greg. Tnr. vU. Patnim, iii, Sitl. A/i. ii. 10, liititnit* iiirtn. 

Gregory nawatos how, on one of buit, nmltitml.i m 

these occasions, the gnests were ni.si vel piiuc-issimi nuiriint 

miraculously supplied with wine. batiurii lingua., i.r.;j,ri.,ui.si. .to 
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eiuled ills as a dt‘.vuteil Chriatiau pjistor who still 
clung to tlio. great; traditions of aue.ieut Home, but had 
leiiruetl to ludiiivt^ in the grander luLssioii of the Christian 
OluirclL 

t.rlvi;iliinn jmrlnirlHmnrum ruhiaitn^ nobilmm m'.rmonum purpiirao pel 
vituiirareriti i, t*a»i hrevi alHilii.uu inouriam vulgi docolorabuntur. 
deikiiiuiw iiitfritiitiapw ; »h onirriM 
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THE FAILURE OF ADMINISTRATION, AND 
THE RUIN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 
AS REVEALED BY THE THEODOSIAN 
CODE 




CHAPTEE I 


mK DISORGANISATION OF TIIK PUBLIC SKEVICB! 

We have hitherto been occupied with the condition of 
Eoniau society in the West as it is revealed to us in its 
literary remains, lint Symmachus, Ansonius, Sidonius 
and their class throw little light on the condition of 
other chiHsoB than their own, or on the deep-seated and 
inveterate diHea,st*.s which for g<inerationH had been under- 
mining the strength of tht‘ imperial syahun. The general 
tc^ndency of modern in(|uiry has been to disc'.over in the 
fall of that august and magnilicent organisation, not a 
cataclysm, precipitated by the impact of barbarous forces, 
but a procesB slowly prepared and evolved by internal 
and <Ha)nomi<*. causes. It is |»robable that thci barbarian 
invasions of the fifth century were not more formidable 
than those of the third, which were triumphantly re- 
pelled by tht^ Illyrian Cai^sars, or than those of the 
fourth, wliich were rcdled back by the genius of Julian 
and the fc^rociouB cuiergy of Valcntinian. I'he (piOBtion 
why the invasions of th(i fifth century succeeded, while 
the earli(‘.r falltnl, is best auswerinl by an appeal to the 
Imperial (Jode. In tlu^ voluminous <muctmeutB issued 
from (Joustantiiui to Majorian, th(^. student has befoni 
him a uudancholy diagnosis of Uie. maladitis which, by a 
slow and inevitahUt pr<ice.sH of decay, were, mchausting 
the stnuigth, of Koman soddy. H(‘, will see municipal 
liberty and self-govennnent <lying out, the u}>pi!r class 
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cut off from the masses by shar}) liistiiictioiis of woiiltli 
and privilege, yet forbidden to bear iim! tlojirivcHl 

of all practical interest in public affairs, lb* will find 
that not only has an Oriental monarcliy Uikmi tlm {dace 
of the principate of AiigustuH, but that an alniosfc 
Oriental system of caste luis made every scKual grade 
and every occupation practically hereditary, frmii the 
senator to the waterman on the Tiber, or the seiitiiud, at 
a frontier post; and that human nature is having its 
revenge in wholesale flight from a cruel aervitudii and 
the chaos of administration. It will he mm tliiit if* a 
society in which poverty is almost branded with infamy;^ 
poverty is steadily increasing and wealth becomiiig iiitire 
insolent and aggressive ; that the disinherited, in tli*^ faei; 
of an omnipotent government, are airrying brigaiuiage 
even up to the gates of Home; that panmts are selling 
their children into slavery; that public hiiililiiigH are 
falling into decay; that the servic.e on the great ptint 
roads is becoming disorganised. At a time when t^ve^ry 
frontier was threatened, it will be found that the frontier 
posts are being abandoned, tliat there is wdiuliMah^ iicacr- 
tion from the ranks of the army ; while in tiie failurr? of 
free recruits, the slaves have to he (tidied to uriuH. lint 
the unscientific and inefliciimt financial sy:itein will 
chiefly attract the notice of the historical impdriT, 11ns 
collection of imposts in kind (ipemsd tlic do«#r to cvory 
species of corruption. Still more fatal to pure adnuiuji- 
tration was the system whicli I(sft to the municipid 
the assessment and colhsctiou of tins revenue in th*dr 
district. That doomed order are at once linoMleil um tlic 
worst oppressors, and invested with tbs mrboiclioiy glory 
of being the martyrs of a nunoim system (»r 

1 Aurel. Viet c. 153, CAe/- mfcum : Th. xv. If., I. 

: primus ipse, inctu BfWiortlkd ^ Htm M, l>«rcy*ii mi 

suae, ne imperium ad opfcimos lioneKtitmtji and m fliii 

nobilium transferretur, senatiim ktisr Ktiipire, in //#»!, v|, Hill, 

militia vetuit, etiam adire exer- ® Halv. iU (luk itm, ¥. IH ; vE 
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Tlieir liiigeriiig fote, recorded in 192 edicts^ n tragedy 
prolonged tlirougli more than live generations, is one of 
the most curious examples of obstinate and purblind 
legislation, contending hopelessly with inexorable laws of 
society and liuman nature. In that contest the middle 
or bourgeois class was almost extinguisbod, Eoman 
fimuicial jul ministration wms paralysed, and at its close 
tlie real victors and survivors were the great landholders, 
surrounded by their serfs and dependants. A volume 
might be written on the corruption and cruel oppression 
of tlie officials of the treasury, servile to the great, 
tyrannical to the poor, and calmly defying all the 
menaces of tlie emperor in their iinchecke<i career of 
rapacity. The last and deepest impression wliich the in- 
(luirer will carry with him, as he rises from a study of the 
Theodoaian Code, is that fraud and greed arci c.verywhere 
triumphant, that the rich are growing richer and more 
powerful, whih', tlus ])oor are becoming jioorer and more 
helpless, and that the imperial goverrnnenfc, inspinnl with 
the best inttuitions, lias lost all control of the vast macliine. 

Yet amid all the perve.rse errors of* legislation ami the 
hopeless corruption of the financial service, the candid 
reader of the Code cannot help feeding that tlie central 
authority was keenly alive to its duties, and almost 
overwhelmed by its responsibilities. It is a superficial 
view of the tiim^. which dwells on the weakness of a 
Honorius, a Valentiuian, or an Anthemius. The 
Emperor was, indeed, in timory omnipot,ent; hut tm a 
matter of fact he had to depend on his olhcials, both to 
advise his decisions and to (*.arry tlmm out. Ibi was 
assisted by a council of experienced men of high official 

iii. 50. M. F. d# Ooulwigftj^ ( //* /w». »lmd t^uorundam, mioM 

(Jerm. p. 58, n. 1 ) sjiyH ; On (pmm praiula ? v. 25, 

romanni«m <jije Balvimi aecu«o (puimH miiui aliis nOniH Uatsaudao 
imnnw lea r<)wctu»iuiair«w imp/^riaujc fiMJti mmt uiai . . . improbitatibui 
qua Ian mngififcmta muinr.ipaux. judiauiu, ata. 

Yet af. Ouh. IM, iv. 21, quid ^ (J. Th. xii. tit. i. 
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rank,^ some of whoiia had probably govoriual j^reat 
provinces, and who knew the lioniaii wtirkl, it aiiy iiitni 
did. Moreover, it is plain, from the very wording of 
many of the rescripts,^ that tliey were hy the 

prefect or governor to whom they are ; and 

one can hardly be wrong in belitwing that in many of 
these last efforts of Eoman statesmauship, sjiuiirdhtdae, 
so strangely rhetorical, so full at tiities of lume.^t imligiia™ 
tion, we may have the report of a eonaeientionH 
returned to him in the imperative form of an inlmt 
The minute and circumstantial description of o|>|ireHsinn 
and wrong could hardly have come from any oim wlio 
had not heard the tale from the Hutlerers tbeneudveM/ 
Occasionally, though too seldom it is to Ihi fiutreil, such 
complaints came directly to the ears of the Mmperor. Hie 
mass of legislation for the relief of the province of Afrii*ii 
in the reign of Honorius was the result <»f at least two 
deputations commissioned to represent its grieviinct*s ; 
and so determined wjia the Emperor to remedy tliCv 
abuses complained of, that lie appcuntcnl two of ttn^ iimst 
experienced and illustrious ex-prefects witli fid! ptiwcrs 
to deal with the disorders of the provim’c ® 

The Eoman world had for ages regurdiul the Empcrcir 
as an earthly Providence ; ^ and to the end smdi was the 


^ Tile Council was called conaia* 
torium, the membors proceres, con- 
siliarii, comites consistoriani. (I 
Th.^ xL 39, 6 ; ix, 14, 3 (Oodefroy 
t. iii.^ p. 108.) ; cf. Spartian mL 
Hadrian, c. 18 ; Amm. Martu xv. 
5, 12 ; xxxi. 12, 10 ; 0. Th. vL 
12 ; cf. F. de Coulanges, Ilinv. 
Germ. p. 13 ; Duruy, vi. .^>74. 

^ Wefrequently meet such phrases 
as Sublimis Excellentiao tuac 
saluberrimam suggestionem secuti ; 
cf. Hov. Th. 45, 47. 

® Cf. several of the Kovel la© ad- 
dressed to Albinus, 6.g. Hov. 7%. 
22, and the description of the fraud 
and violence of the discuitsoreE, 
Hov. Valeri. 7. 


The emperun ifmtku and 
Valent inian permit ml the |»rt»« 
vinecH, aftiT due tUdilmrateni, to 
Head throe chdegat*^ to 
their eane to th«» f4 

7% xii. 12, 7. 1*he ami 

Defensortm Hfirnetimei tre^d to 
vent; fehn ap|jeal of the 
xl S, a ; ix. Utl, % with 
note. The (h^putaiion AftliM 
ia mentioned, xih I, UW, CT xu, 
6, 27; Hym. Mp, iv, 4 C, m-Miy.. 
mending a similar ih>|tnoaiHn iV*»m 
Campania, in 395 ; 7%. xi. 2. 

® /A vii. 4, nX 

^ Bee 1^. (ie Coulangea, iM (Aoiii 
Mom. pp, 177 
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conception of their office wliich was entertained even by 
the weakest emperors. Valentinian III. proclaims that it is 
his business to provide for the peace and tranquillity 
of the provinces'';^ Anthemius says that he is called 
to face the storms of overwhelming calamities." ^ It 
is our care,” says the Emperor Martian/ to provide for 
the welfare of the human race,” Yet there are in the later 
edicts many signs of conscious weakness. Their tone is 
frequently argumentative and rhetorical. There is an 
absence of the trenchant brevity with wliich Constantine 
or the elder Valentinian were wont to declare their will. 
It is singular to find an edict against Jews, Samaritans, 
and pagans opening with an argument for the being of a 
God.^ Elsewhere wo meet with philosophical reflections 
on the innate criminal tendencies of human nature,^ the 
hopeless selfishness of tlio rich,^ or on the functions 
of government. The hjmptnor Majorian in one law 
describes, with great vividness and passionate force, 
as if for posterity, the crushing weight of taxation 
and tlu*. hoptd(‘.ss position of the farnuu*.’^ Many 

of thtjse edicts betiu.y the style of tlu*, sidiool rluitor- 
ician, and yet tliere. is in many of them the ring 
of genuine sympathy for misery, which the imperial 
autlior more than halt confesses that ho is imjiotent 
to relieve. It is impossible to read some of these laws 
in which the hanperor describes '' the agitations and 
anxieties of his serene mind,”^ without a feeling that 


^ Fov. ValmL tit viii. ad uiU, 

^ Letj. Anthem, tit. i. 

® Nov. Mart, ii., curii« nohh 
utilitati humwii g<!Ut'riH providon? : 
imn i<l dio proHpiidmiu^ 

ut univami <|ui nub luwtrt) inij»oriu 
vivuufc «t aniianmi priienidio ah 
bostili iiuptttu luuniautur, aa iu 
lihero otio ao «wuritato 
jK)tiautur. 

^ Nov. Th. iiL tmim Urn 
mtsnle captua, «to. 


® Nov. VttknL v., iioxiae nu;utt*8 
cuoco aemptsr in fiwumiH furore rapi- 
uatur. 

** Nmu Th. xxi., doiuoaticia tan- 
turn oom|K5ndiiH olmotpiontea bomun 
coiumnno <lo»tituu»t 

^ Nm. Maj. tit, iv. 

® Nov. Th. aud P^aknt. 51, quaa 
ergo bis auguatiis runuxlia provi- 
douda Huiit juom« uostrau Sorenitatii 
exaeatuat. 
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he is probably the man most tt» lit' piliftl in the 
Empire. 

Of all departments of admiiiustratitin. probably none 
caused the Emperor greater anxioiy thiiu that cotu'eruetl 
with the food-supplies of the csipitiil. 'I’o provide com, 
pork, wine, and oil for the populace iuul for jo'c.'! Ihh'h 
one of the first tasks of the govenusu'iit.' How dauigcr- 
ous any failure in this departisiciit miglifc Iw to thi' posu-e 
of the city, and the safety of the upfMsr ciaasfH, vvo oiiti 
see clearly in the letters of Symmachiis.’'' While the 
Goths were marching through Sauuiimu Jiiul Bruttimu, 
or Gildo or Heraclian were stopping the corn fleota, <ir 
the Vandals were occupying the ports of Africa, tin* 
government had to provide for the daily Hub.sistfttcc of u 
great population. An army of public .servants inci.r- 
porated in hereditary guilds, Naviculurii, ristorcs. Simrii. 
Pecuarii, were charged with the duty of bringing up 
supplies and preparing them for con.suiuption.*’’ it i.s 
evident, from the legislation of Ilonoriua* that the .stn*.sK 
on this department was very severe in the early part, of 
his reign, owing to the troubles of the Oildnuic, revolt in 
Africa, and again from the famine of 410. But the 
difficulty reappears more than once iu tlu! luw.t of 
subsequent years.® One of the hard(!st htsks of the 
government was to prevent the members of the.se guild.s 
from deserting or evading their hereditary «.bligut.ions. 
It is well known that the tendency of the later ihufiire 


^ Marq. jRSwi. StaM^erwalinmg^ 
ii. 133. The chief authorities for 
the distribution of oil, wine, and 
flesh-meat are Aug. Hist. vit. 

Sev. 23, Alex. Sev. 22, 26, Aurelian, 
48, C. Th. xiv. 24, 1, with Gode- 
froy’s notes ; G. Th. xiv. 4, 8. 

2 Sym. Ep. vi. 18, 26, 12. 

® Id. Rel. 1 4, noverat (Aetemitas 
vestra) horum corporum ministerio 
tantae nrbis onera austineri. Hie 
lanati pecoris invector eat, illo ad 


victum popuU O 0 gtt arintHititin, lum 
suiUa« carnis imm 

urerida lavaoriii Itgiia 
etc. Cf. I’aratitl «if U<'H|)rrir,iv tc 
a 7%. xiv. tit 2 and 4; Walhm, 
.///.< (if. ill, l^l. 

* (I 7%. xiiiJu ; Zm. II, 

descriliBs th© ©llhct of thii tdoitiig of 

the African jKirts by 
® Ntm. 77i. 39, 40. 
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was to stereotypt‘ society, i)y compelling men to follow 
the occupation of their fathers, and preventing a free 
circulation among diHerent callings and grades of life. 
The man who brought the grain of Africa to the public 
storeys at Ostia, the baker who made it into loaves 
for distribution, the butchers who brought pigs from 
KSamnimn, Lmvania, or Ihnittium, the purveyors of wine 
and oil, the men who fed the furnaces of the pxiblic 
baths, were bound to their callings from one generation 
to another.^ It was the ]>rinciple of rural serfdom 
applied to social functions, l^'very avenue of escape was 
closed. A man was bound to his calling not only by his 
father’s but by his mother’s condition.^ Men were not 
permitted to marry out of their guild.^ If the daughter 
of one (»f the baker caste married a man tiot belonging to 
it, her liusband was bound to her fathers calling.'*' Not 
even a dis]»ensati()n obtaincul by some means from the 
imp(‘rial chancery,^ not <iV(m tlu^ powtu' of the Olnirch^ 
(K)uld avail to !)n*a,k the (diain of servitude, ^riie cor- 
porati, it is tru(‘, had c(‘rtaiu privih‘g(;s,^ exemptions, and 
alIowanc.es, and tlu‘. lu^ads of some of the guilds might be 
rai.stul to the rank of '' Count.” but their |)r()perty, like 
their ptTsons, was at tlie mercy of the State.*^ If they 
parted with an eslabi, it remained liable for tlie service 
with wliieh the vendor was (charged. 

I’o maintain such a sysCun, and to counteract the 
endless atttunptH at evasion and corruption to which its 
galling restraint.s gave rise, r(?qnired constant vigilance, 


* Walkni, iii. p. 174. O'. 77/.. 

xiii. r», af>, univtn'j'^nM luivisni- 
lariuM <n)U(liti()ru iuvriut 

antiquitaH, iinuKlictan 
c«nv«in<4; fatuulari, 

(I Tk xiv. 4, H, iicl ifiuiitw 
firifitirmni r^voctviilur, tain <|tu 
|iat«'*ntn (piam tuatoriin giinare 
vtnnimiur ohiioxii. 

^ Ih. .\‘iv. 3, 21. 

^ Ih, siv. 3, 14. 


® Ik xiv. 3, 20, «i qun casu, val 
wcultia val ainhitiasis h<m jiraoibua 
aliauarifc, ata. ; af. L 21, atiaiimi 
nofitra alirila fuannt aliqua mib- 
raptionn raK<Tipla; af. xiv. 3, 4. 

^ Ik .xiv. 3, 11 ; cf. Niw. Tk. 20. 

^ Ik xiv. 2 ; v. Paratitlon. 

** Ih, xiii. 0, 0; rf. 1. 9, whioh 
rttfalln a navioular proparty to tho 
function, av»ai whan tlia nala took 
plaac twrn ty jaara bafora. 
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wMcli was as constantly defeated. 'J'he iiaviculuru stnsm 
to have exceeded the very liheral allowance of t.iinr* for 
their voyage, which was, under special circiaustaut^os. 
extended to two years.^ While the city was on the 
verge of famine, or when supplies were urgently uetHied 
for the army in Gaul, the captains often lingered iu jK»rt 
on any pretext,^ or made circuitous voyagt<.s in {lursuifc of 
their own profit.® And the govenuuent was ohligt;cl to 
order greater despatch, and to prohibit the practice 
private trading in which captains ongfiged, to the 
organisation of the service. Sonnstime.H the captaiiiis 
entered their ships under another name, proliably that c»f 
some person of influence, in order to escape their re-spoii- 
sihilities.* The functionaries, whose duty it wa.s t<» 
expedite transport, were bribed to wink at malvin'.sal,tt»*j 
or neglect. Estates liable for the function were with- 
drawn from it by fraudulent sales.® In the year 4r»0“ 
the guild of navicularii had been so reduasl in nutuhei's^ 
by the desertion of its members to otlusr t^alling.s thftt. 
the Emperor was obliged to order the restoration of all 
persons and estates to the function frotii whitih tlu^ y 
had been withdrawn. Another edict of dfio ordens tht; 
return to their various guilds of all (‘.orjainiti who hav ‘«5 
deserted their proper duties, in ordesr to enter the army 
or the church.'^ A similar command had Ihm'ii issued ii» 
412 to all governors of provinces to compel tlu! rtituru 
of all guildsmen of the city of Kome who had migratcci 
from Italy.® This law, however, refers not to tho stealthy 
evasion of onerous functions, but to the wholesale flight 


1 Q. Th. 2 iil 5, 28; cf. L 21. 

2 J5. xiii. 5, 34, a. 410. 

3 Id. xiii. 6, 33, The penalty 
was death. 

/ Id. xiii. 7, 2, multi naves suas 
diversorum (Potentum) nominibus 
et titulis tuentur. 

^ Id. xiii. 6, 1. 

* -Nov. Th. 38. The navicularii 


aninici rofomui Ui t!i« 

who conveyed the up thti 

Tiber. 

5' Id. 2«. 

« a. Th. xiv. 2, 4 I cf. xiv. 7, 2, 
of tho sumo ye^r, tircleriuii the ns- 
turn of the noumiitui, iigitifisri,. 
cantabrarii, guilds ooiuiooteil with 
amusemonts or pHgiiii rite« arul 
processions. Hm Ornkfroy’s mU. 
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of all ranks, which had taken place during the invasion 
of Alaric, and of which we have such vivid accounts from 
S. Jerome and Eutilins WamatiunnsJ 

The effects of tlie Gothic invasion of Italy in the 
early years of the fiftli century have left many deep 
traces on the Code. We can almost hear the distant 
sound of tlie advancing liordos in some of the enactments 
issued during the years of Stilicho’s ascendency. There 
are laws relating to every part of the ipilitary system, 
and every part is revealing weaknesses. During the 
peniod of the later Empire, landed proprietors had to 
furnish rc^cruits in proportion to the size of their estiites.^ 
These must have been drawn from the class of coloni, 
since the strictly servile class was excluded from the 
Konifin army.^ The Code in these years sliows tliat 
recruits wi‘ro urgently needed, not even the Emperor's 
own estates being exempted from the levy.'^ Yet we 
know that, at the time of the Gildonic war, the senatora 
exerted their whoh*, stremgth as a body to resist the caill 
of the Ami the result of their efforts is seen 

in thc! emu'.tuumts of ff97, which gave them the option 
ot paying twenty-five soUdi for each recruit for whom 
they Wisre liable.® The exclusion of senators from the 
army, and the prohibition of ordinary citizens to carry 
arms, had prodiuaHl tluur inevitable result. 'Fhe military 
spirit lutd almost died out among Romans. The army 
was swelled by (u)rps of barbarian mercenaries, and tlie 


^ Rjk cxxvii, ; exxx, 

§ 4 ; Rut. Nain, /Oi.SSl ; ('huuUan. 
dfi BdL (k.L 217. 

R <1« (]<niL IHnw (k.rm. p. 
145; €* Th, vii. 13, 7, <»f tho. 

375 . 

^ (Z 7%, vii. 13, S. Tlu^y aru 
(Huiplmi ill thin iiJcnhiHion with tuiu- 
ptuiao, cotpii, |hntunm, atid {uirHOiia 
cuuployad in faniOHaa taln^rnmi. 

■* Ih, vii. IS, 12, nn 

piiirinioniuin quithun luwtrum a 
pramtatione (i.o lirommi) immunw 


asHo ])fttiniur. 

® Hym. Bp, vi. 52, lagati ordinin 
UHU acti.H oninihim ravarfcarunt. 
Nam <‘t iironum comjiuovitindiutio 
atarganti iiohia facto gratia (sst; of. 
Bp, vi. 64. 

(L Th, vii. 13, 13. In the law 
of Valcim and Gratian of 375 tha 
prctiuni tircniia waa fixwl at thirty- 
aix Holidi. The pretium Ihctl in 
the edict uf 410, calling h>r recruit?? 
from Urn cdlicialc.H judicum of Africa, 
is thirty ; G. Th, vii. IS, 20. 
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higliest military commands were hel<l by (IcnmuiH. 
Ever since the third century the military profeasimi hud 
been declining in the public esteemd Ileeriuta wcr.' 
branded on entering the service, as if tlioy were slaves in 
an ergastulum.2 The aversion to military service api)ears 
to have been growing. Towards the end of tin; feurth 
century the practice of self-mutilation to escape service 
had become so common that it had to bo checked by the 
most cruel punishments.® In the years lu'twetni 'MH* 
and, 412, Honorius issued nine edicts on <le.sortioii and 
the concealment of deserters.* The crime .seems to have 
prevailed in aU parts of the Empire, but to have Inum 
specially rampant in Gaul and Africa The agimt.s <«f 
great proprietors and the smaller farmers were (‘vidi-nf ly 
glad, even in the face of very severe penaltit's, to .shelter 
the absconding soldier on their estates for the .sake <»f 
his labour.® Honorius does not, like his prcdecc.-irittrs 
in 382, threaten to burn the offender aliv(^.® Hut th«» 
increasing emphasis of his laws, together with the or'j.in- 
ised search which he instituted, indicates the. magiiitudo 
and inveteracy of the evil.^ Apparently prupriotoiu or 
their agents were not deterred even by tlio danger of 
confiscation from disobeying laws so often rtipeated. For 
in 440, when the growth of the Vandal power in Afri«-a 
urgently demanded an increase of the army, 'rheudo.siu.M 
and Valentinian III. were compelled to make tin*, on'enc** 
of concealing recruits or deserters by agents or coloiii 
pnmshable by death.® Along all the frontiers of tlto 

^ Duruy, vii. p. 203. 

^ Godefroy’s Paratitlon to C. Th 
vii. t 2, p. 254. 

® C. Th. vii. n, 4 and 6. That 
me propnetor from wiiose estate 
tile recruit came was sometimes a 
party to the crime is implied in the 
words, dominus ejus qui non pro- 
hibet gravi condemnatione feriatur. 

• 3,™- For deserters 

m ixaul at an earlier period cf. 


Spart. vU. iVYf/. o. 3, thiHHrtiirt’i 

qui tunc innuinnri Oailitw 

etc. 

^ O, Th. vii. 18, 12, tmiormn vmt> 
semm aovero supplicio thimnAiiiluiii 
esse censemus. 

' n. vii, 18, «, li immi« 
puniantur, 

’■ Ib. vii. 18, 18. 

® Nov. 2’A. 44. 
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Kiiipire forte and castles liad for ceiitnries been erected, 
wbicli were garrisoned by troops called Imrgarii^ wlio, 
like the guilds of the capital, were held in a species of 
liereditary servitude. Towards the end of the fourth 
century thesc^. frontier sentitiels, especially iiu Gaul and 
Spain where tlieir services were soon to be xirgently 
needtHl, bep,:in to melt away. It is difiicult to discover 
the influences which led to their dispersion. Ihit in the 
year 409 an enactment of Theodosius and Honorius 
discloses in a startling way the denuded state of the 
frontier.*^ 

In onlinary times slaves, along with tavern keepers, 
cooks, bakers, and persons following certain infamous 
callings, were, excluded from the ariuy.^ It must have 
be,en a din* extnunity which forced the Emperor, cMtra 
lumtiUs vmpetKs, to call the slaveys to arms by the offer of 
a bounty and the [U'omise of emancipation.'^ In tlie 
same ytutr the free pnwimuals everywhere are a})pealed 
to, by ilieir pride', in libtu'ty and love of ct)uutry, to take 
arms.^ It was the ji^ur in which Radai^jaisius with his 
(h»tlu(5 anny of 200,000 men swept down from the 
Alps on Lombardy and Tuscany. Only once before had 
Ronit^ Ihh:u drivtm to put arms in tlm hands of her 
slaves, to repel tlie advance of Ifaimibal after the battle 
of (Junnae.^ Thf^ urgency of the crisis is also seen in a 
law of 404, pcurmiptorily re(iuiring all poasessores to 
contribuitj tlusr share to the preparation and transjjort of 


^ Oil thfi furiitiojtiifiu of 
of. 'idL iimiriaft, o. Hi ; ou tho din- 
foacio tif tho hy 

htnm. Miin*. xxviii, 
2, I ; on tho !arnitau«n 
with lain 1*1 an roinlitiuu mf 

milititrj «orvn*«, p/i. J/pr. /Von. o. 
!»H ; 7%, viL Ifi, I ; Manj. AWn, 

ii. tSl. 

*« r/. r/i. vli, 15, K 
Ik vil Ul, S. 

(k ^ii. ‘Kl, !6. Thia IwUmgn 


Ok thn y<uLr 40C, an th(^ namoH of 
th« UoHH. Ari’.atliuH anti i’rolniH 
allow. On tlni <lat« of tho inviuiioii 
of lU«l;uiaiNUH cf. (Sitit'froy on O. 
Th, vii. i:?, IS; (Hbiam, o. SO; 
Hroap. (7mm,; Zoh. v, 26. 

» (L Tk, vii. IS, 17. Thoy aro 
proinuwd tt^n nolitU iiatmtiH rtiliua, 
Tho bounty tillorod to .flavor in L 16 
in two nolitii. 

« Liv. XX ii. 57. 
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supplies for the army, under a peiuilty of four timos the 
amount due by them, without any oxemptitm fvmt for 
the Emperor’s own estates.^ 

At a time when the rapid movommst of trtM>|w ujhI 
o-overnment officials was a matter of the first iinpiTt.'inct', 
the great roads and the posting service seem to have 
been getting into a bad state.® Tliere are more than 
ten edicts of Honorius on this subject fixmi .‘tp;..® In 
another passage of the Code the Km^iexor stky.s that the 
ruinous condition, into which the highwiiy.H of the 
Italian prefecture have fallen, deinaruLs the eserliotia 
of all classes for their repair, and he withdraws tiie 
immxmity from this burden which former law.a hatt 
conferred on the officials of " illusf :uiu.s ” rank, 'rim 
regulations for the use of the im[ierkl post had rocu-ived 
close attention from Julian and Theoiio-sius.® A njiiu-ial 
corps of imperial officers called airum were diai-ged wit h 
the duty of seeing that these rulus were not infriiigcil.** 
But successive edicts show the diflleulty of otirDn-ing 
them. Honorius had once more to proliihit the alms** of 
the service. Even officers of illustrious rank had the 
privilege of using the curstis pub/ km witlulrawn from 
them,® unless they were specially .summoned hy tlm 
Emperor. The magistri militim are warned that wd hout 
special leave they will usurp the privilege at their j-eril.’' 
The prefect of the city who has done so i.s told not U. 
repeat his offence.® The use of imperial post-horsi'-i on 


^ C. Til. vii. 5, 2, in excoctiono 
bucellati (soldier’s bread), iu traiis- 
latione etiam annonao nulUiis ox- 
cipiatur persona, videlicet ut ne 
nostra quidem Bomus ab bis 
babeatur immunis ; a. 404. 

^ Yet Apollinaris Sidonius tra- 
velled easily by the public service 
in the year 455 : £Jp. i. 6, publieus 
cursus usui fuit utpote sacris apici- 
bus accito. 

^ C. Th. viii. 5, 53-65. 

^ Ib. XV. 3, 4, propter immonsas 


vaHtitatcJt viarutu, ctirtatim 
cunctorum ad |4tl»ln a 

voluiuus fimtiimrii ; a. «*<**J. 

^ U. viii. 6, 12 Ul I viii. I,, HI 

^ Ib. vi. tit. 

^ lb. viii, ft, 54, 

® Ib. viii. 5, m. 

^ I b. viii. 5, f#5. 
wan one of tJui frumih tif 
machiw; iv. 50, 50; Hwwili. 
cxli. 
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crowss rojula is proliibited under a heavy fine.^ From the 
words of the law of 401, this was evidently becoming a 
grievous abuse, and a heavy burden to the provincials, 
who had to provide additional horses to ixieet the strain.^ 
One can well iinagine that, in tliose troubled years, 
persons hurrying to remote districts, to look after their 
private aiiairs, would by bribes, or by the illegitimate 
iniluence of rank, obtain from the officials of the post 
facilities of travelling which were fatal to the regularity 
of the goviumment servicti, and onerous to the provincials. 
At the sam<‘. time there are indications that the efficiency 
of the service was dt‘.clining. An edict of 404 implies 
that tlieixi wiis a failure in the supply of servants and 
oirKuals on the great roads.^ In Gaul and Spain the 
muleteers were being st(‘althily withdrawn ^ or liberated 
by tlu^ lugluu* officialH from the function to which they 
were lumnd/* The imimals in the public stables were 
not being properly fcul, owing to the dishonesty of those 
in charge.*^ (Arrui)tiou hud cr(‘,pt into every grade of 
the service, aiul in oiu', law the heads of the department 
arc,‘. ordered to C(^a.se from tlufir exactions and (conform to 
the rules of t!ie ancdimt discipline.^ The body of civil 
servants style.il mirmi, as we have said, had as their 
cliief function the superintendence of the j) 08 ting service 
on the great roads, ^ sptuually with the object of prevent- 
ing the abuse (»f the privilege of evedio. In addition to 
this, tliey were tixpiuited to visit remote districts, and 
keep the governtmmt informed of any suspicious move- 

i a n. vlil r>, m. * Ih. viii. 5, 50. 5«. 

Ih. viii. 5, (IS, (piouium niuUtm ® lb. viii. r>, 58, idtsoque Jutlox 

|)orH|m3ciraua iiilicita priuwiunpt iuiio tpu nibi hoc, viliditmvcrit, ut a«5rvum 
tiaravtjmlo.i v«il |jaranganiia pontio publicmm libornt, imam lii). auri 
laro, ate. par lumiinaH aiugubm, oirioiuxu 

® Ih. viii, 5, (15. Tha maiiidpan ipKHjua qjuH, ni lagam mipprimaiitio 
curHUH pubU<!i, by a law ofOratian, a«nH(‘ii?iarit, niiniU poaiia maltetur. 
aould ba almant from Ibair Htatioo ** ih. viii. r», tiO. 

ciidy for iiiirty daya iu tlia yaar, ^ ih. vi. CO, 9. 

viii. 5, 30; af. L 51, Thay wara ^ ih. vi. 29, 6, in whbdi tliair 
iiarvi piddici, viii. 5, 58. fimationH ara daftnatl. 
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ments among the popnlafciou. It is tin! :i pulii;*'. 

of this kind in times of confusion was ojioii (.» daii-vnnis 
abuse. As a matter of fact these ollicers lienamo .so venal 
and oppressive that they had to be removed at (m«> stroke 
from the province of Africa in 414.^ 

The withdrawal of the ctirum fnun Italmutia and tlus 
adjoining regions in 415 ® throws an interesting light on 
the state of the country and the public .stu-viee. 1 luring 
the stormy years of Alarm’s incur.ston-i, numbers «f 
people in the districts through whicdi h<i pa.s.sed were 
driven from their homes. Some tied to less di,st.url>ed 
parts of the province, and put theni.s<‘lve.s undi’r the pro- 
tection of the great proprietors, by whom they were 
often detained in a species of servitude.'' Others took 
refuge in the islands which dot the upper part of ihe 
Adriatic. In the year 410 ‘ the lOmperor rheudu sins, 
probably in pursuance of a compact witii liotniiius, 
ordered a strict watch to bo kept in all tin- (nirt.i of 
Dahnatia, to prevent any person not provnted with 
letters from the lioman govornrmmt from enteriii!' his 
dominions. This measure was takem expreiily on 
account of the usurpations of Attaiu.'i ami t.'iuist intine, 
and the occupation of the We-stern pruvinfe.i by the 
barbarians.® To make this endsirgo etfeidtiul, ilonoriu.s 
distributed curiosi along the various points of com- 
munication between East and West, and tliese nfli.-i-rs 
grossly abused their jjower by preventing people froju 
seeking places of greater setuuity, or by e.xloriin;: bribet 
for permission to do so. Tho evil became .-m intolcrab!.* 
that by an order of 415 the curioai wen; peri-tupti-rilv 
removed from the districts which were plagm-d with .Hm 'h 
dangerous surveillance.® 


^ 0. Th. Vi, 29, 11. 

° li. vi. 29, 12. On tlie import- 

anco of Dalmatia at thin thm 
see an excellent note of Gockfroy « 
on this law. 

8 Of. ib. V. 5, 2. 


^ Jk vil, in, 

/h, vii. h«**‘ tvf .ifr 

nifi fiU’orj?! iff, iiari'.j,? 
inwiiHUi itvmi uUn r. 

/ h. vi, ^ f. C 

notv. ' ■ 
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Brigandage liad long been a menacing evil in the 
Western world. Even in the middle of the fourth 
century the country districts of Italy had become so 
unsafe that throughout seven provinces the use of 
horses was forbidden^ not only to coloni and shepherds, 
but to proprietors, with specified exceptions, and their 
agents. At all times the shepherds of Samnium, 
Picermin, and Apulia were a wild and lawless race,^ and 
easily passed into the ranks of the banditti who pillaged 
the remote sheep-farms or infested the high roads leading 
to the ca})itaL And the bailiffs of the great estates 
appear to have been often in league with the brigands, 
whose spoils they shared, and to whom they gave 
facilities for concealment A law of 383 threatens 
them with *Mlammae ultrices” for this crime.® In 391 
the right of using arms, which hy earlier laws was denied 
to civilians, was granted to all persons against brigands."^ 
In a letter of Symmachvia about this time,® ho tells a 
friejid that his usual migration to his country seat in 
Campania %vas pr(W(mt(‘(l l)y the prevalence of brigandage 
in the neighlxmrhood of Koine. Jn an edict of 399 ® 
ItonoriuH rcdusijs the right of using horses, so necessary 
to their ocxniiiation, to the shepherds of Valeria and 
Piccmum. The feeling about this temptotion of the 
8he{)herd's life is curiously illustrated by a law of 409,*^ 
which warns all curiales, plebeians, aiul posaessores 
against stmding their sons to he nursed among shepherds. 
Tlui terms of the, (*(li(‘,t imply that shepherd and brigand 
had come to In*, almost synonymous. But the bands of 
outlaws were nsc.ruiitul in Italy and Caul from another 

^ f/. Th, ix. so, 1 aijfl 2, a. S64. (fUio8 8 Uoh), latronum 

Br4(arida|.'« ^xisUul in ,Aquitain<^ in vicl<5biUir cotUiUri. 
the, time <4* AiiHoniue {£/>. iv, *23). ^ O. 'fk. ix. 29, 2. 

(Jf. Sym. ii. 22, luiiu’, in tula ^ //;. ix. 14, 2, 

ent latraciiiiia atduirliaiutaM. ® A'/;, ii. 2*2. 

^ (L Th. ix. .10, 6; v. (hKlefroy 
Of. ilt. ix. .11, 1, h\ vero . . , uu (hie law. 

({uinquam iiutnciuloH iiaMtorihiis Ib. ix. 31, 1. 

H 
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class, of whom something has alroa<ly hwm said. 'I’he 
country districts seem to have been infest.'tl by xmxx who 
had deserted from the standards, and who, in hiding from 
the officers of the law, betook tiiemsidvea to plunder for 
support. Tull power to crush these tlangenuw crinunala 
,is given to the provincials in a law of 40:h‘ wliifli oln.saes 
deserters with latrones ; and the edict of •lOli orders 
the Pretorian prefect to inflict cjipital punishment on 
fugitive soldiers who have betaken them.solve.s to this life 
of crime. Prom some later parts of the (lode, which are 
supported by other authorities, there cun he no «hmht 
that the barbarian invasions lot loose a great mii.s.s of 
desperadoes on the countries through which the invaders 
passed. Poor men who had lost tsvery thing were almo.st 
forced to join the gangs of marauders who .swept tiver the 
country.® To open a way for such persons to rettirn to 
an orderly life, the Emperor in 4 1 (J ^ prochuimsi a 
general amnesty for all this class of otreiKS*.H, for which he 
finds an excuse in the overwhelming calamities of the time. 

In general the signs of growing impoveriMlummt. 
become more and more frequo.ut, and tlni tone <4' the 
later edicts shows how deeply the Konum statesuum 
were impressed by the misery of the iowttr cl!i.s;iea. A 
terrible famine, which ragc.d throughout Italy in 4 50, 
had actually driven many of tlui poor to nell their 
children into slavery. An edict, is.sued tm the sugges- 
tion of Aetius,® caucollcd all sinh contracts, oii repay- 


^ C. Th, rii. 18, 14, ouncti otpniju 
adversus latrones publicos deser- 
toresque militiae jus sibi scianfc [iro 
quiete communi exercenda© publicii© 
ultionis indultum. Tliis law is a 
great confession of weakness in th© 
government, cf. ix. 14, 2. 

2 n. vii. 18, 15. 

® Cf. Salv. de Oub. Dei, v. § 24, 
c. 6 ; cf. Apoll. Sid. Dp, vi. 4, 
where a woman has been carrifui oil* 
by the Vargi. For brigandage in 
Gaul in 369 cf. Amm. Marc. xxviiL 


2, 10; and Orm. vit, 2!», 2. <lii 
th© Hciiiuanus ju Mrirnniiii- ©f. 
Kngipp. vU, *V. %. 2, 1‘hr, 

fkgauda© ht Ganl and Spain hmi 
rather a dimir^iit amt 

origin* Th© authoritiea at© ifiVf-iu 
in D© ///?•*•. tfVrm, ti. 

1 02, n. I ; nf. Fani'i©!, i, l ; 
Arnold, /'mu, p. 

i02; Wat t'/mm. ad a, ill, 11 
449, 

^ a. Th, %s\ H, H. 

® Dw, FuieM, II, ml 
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ment to tlie purchaser of the price which the parents 
had accepted, with an addition of 20 per cent. The 
plunder of tombs for the sake of the costly marbles they 
contained seems to have become a common offenced The 
edict of Valeiitinian III. on this subject is full of old 
Koinan sentiment about the dead, and strangely resembles 
in tone that of Julian in which he deals with the same 
crime.^ Its enormity, and perhaps its frequency, are 
indicated by the heavy penalties which were imposed, 
torture, death, or confiscation, according to the social 
grade of the criminal. Other indications of failing 
resources may be seen in the laws relating to public 
» works and buildings.^ Already in the reign of Constan- 
tino, the Emperor complains of the neglect ^ which was 
allowing them in many places to fall into decay. The 
authorities are reipiired by Gratian and Theodosius to 
re.pair ancient buildings before undertaking the erec- 
timi of new Houorius forbids the alienation, on 

any pretc.xt, of municipal funds wliicli have been long 
allocated to the restoration or decoration of public 
edilices.^^ In another edict, ^ the repair of ancient build- 
ings, fallen into a ruinous state, is provided for out of 
the income of the public lands. It would appear that 
the municipalities found an increasing difiiculty in meet- 
ing such expenditure. The appropriation by private 
persons of publics spaces and edifices is dealt with in 
several laws of the same [leriod.^ The ])ul)lic officials 
became very lax or corrupt in permitting the demolition 
of etructuriis which were often interesting from ancient 


obfieanwHunam laniam por tutani 
ItiiUam caantoHipi© homi* 

tim lUioH at panmO'H viuidiTa, \it 
(liHcrinian iuHtnutia inortiH <4rug«» 
TOJit. (Jf. (J. Tk. iii. 3, 1. 

^ Noth ValenL 5, (juinquin hin 
(piiuslihot; luarmora aut wixa Huatu- 
tn’it pa<iiuu‘ tnox habmlur obiioxius. 

<4(n*gy tlm gr<*atOHt 

ollb.iut'.ra : (Jrijftonjviua, Hkt. of 


Oity of H&mOf i. 22S. 

** 0, Tk. ix. 17, 6. Thom are hovoo 
enact nuuits on this subject in the 
fourth ofsntury. 

» Ih, XV. tit. 1. 

* fh. XV. 1, 2. 

® Ik \. 2L 
« Ik L 48. 

7 Ik I, 32 ; <5f. 34, 35. 

« lb. XV. U. 40. 41. 
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associations or artistic beauty. The Emperor Majorian, 
in his too brief reign, exerted himself to check this 
vandalism and greed. He denounces, with genuine 
indignation, the criminal negligence which had long per- 
mitted the beauty of the venerable city to be defaced in 
order to provide cheap materials for mean private build- 
ings.^ Any magistrate for the future conniving at an 
infringement of this law is to be punished by a fine of 
fifty pounds of gold, and any subordinate official similarly 
guilty is to be flogged and have both his hands cut off. 
Here and there we get a glimpse of the ruin which the 
confusion of the time brought suddenly on a once pros- 
perous class. In the reign of Valentinian III., among 
the crowds who were driven from their homes in Africa 
by the Vandal invasion, there were many men of rank 
and education who found their way to Italy, and some of 
them applied in their distress for leave to practise as 
advocates in the Italian courts. The Emperor granted 
their request in a rescript repealing the constitution of 
442, which limited the number of those who were 
allowed to plead before the provincial magistrates.^ The 
later pages of the Code will often suggest similar pictures 
of many an obscure tragedy to the imagination of the 
sympathetic student. Eamine and invasion took their 
usual tale of victims. But their worst ravages are 
usually soon obliterated or repaired by the kindly forces 
of Hature. The overwhelming tragedy of that age was 
the result not of violent and sudden calamities ; it was 
prepared by the slow, merciless action of social and 
economic laws, and deepened by the perverse energy of 
government, and the cupidity and cruelty of the rich and 
highly-placed. In the following chapter we shall try to 
realise its magnitude and to discover its causes. 

^ Nov. Maj. 6, antiquarum aedium dissipatur speciosa constrnctio et ut 
parvum aliquid reparetur magna diruuntiir. ^ Nov. TJi. 50 ; cf. 34. 



CHAPTER II 


THE DECAY OF THE MIDDLE CLASS AND THE 
AGGEANDISEMENT OF THE ARISTOCRACY’ 

The evidence adduced in the previous chapter as to 
the disorganisation of important branches of the public 
service, and the spread of poverty and lawlessness, is 
Bidricieutly ominous* Such disorders strike the eye at 
once and impress the imagination. Yet griive as they 
are, tlmj are not so serious as other and less patent 
maladies, wliich had been long eating out the strength of 
Roman society* in this chapter we shall try to discover 
the more deep-seated causes which, far more than the 
violent intrusion of the German invaders, produced tlie 
collapse of society which is known jib the fall of the 
Knipire of the West A careful study of the Code will 
correct many a popular and aiiti{|uated misconception of 
that great event. It will reveal the fact that, long before i 
the invjisions of the reign of Ilonorius, the fabric of 
Roman society ami administration was honeycjombcd 
by moral and economic vices, which made the btdief in 
the eternity of Ronu^ a vjiin delusion. muniGil>al 

system, once the grciat glory of Roman orgJtnising power, 
had in the fourth century fallen, Rlniost into ruin. The 
governing class of the innniitipalilit^s, cjilled cunales, on 
whom the burdens of tlup Kmpire had l)een accumulated, 
w”ere diminishing in number, ami in tlie ability to bear 
an ever-increasing load of obligations. At the same 
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time the upper class were iiien‘a.stii;' m wealth aiui 
power, partly from natural ecuuomie causeH, partly Iron, 
a determined effort to evade their projaw •■liare ol the 
imperiSTmposts, and to alisiifiraml xa-duee to .lepeintenee 
their unfortunate neighbours. In tliis .selli.-ih pohey they 
were §ided by the tyranny and venality of the oilieials of 
the \treasury, whose exaction.s, chieanery, and corrupt 
favouritism seem to have becoiUH more sliameloMH and 
cruel in proportion to the weakuea.s of thtar vietim.i and 
the difficulties of the times. '^Aud while th.* ari.stoernfic 
class were becoming more stdtish, uiul the civil .service 
,4nore oppressive and corrupt, the cental governmont wti.i 
growing feebler. v It saw the evils which wore imperilling 
the stability of society, and making provim-ial lulminiat ra- 
tion a synonym for organiaoxl brigandage. lt.s enaet- 
ments abound with full and accurate desoriptioiis of the.so 
disorders, and fierce throats of imniahmont agaiu.st the 
criminals. But the endless reptditiou of <-ommauds. 
which were constantly disobeyed, wius the surest .sign of 
impotence. The decay of the midillo {•las.s, the aoemnd 
isement of the aristocracy, and the ileliant tyranny and 
venality of the tax-gatherer — these are the outinoua faet,x 
to which almost every page of tlu! later t.'odo Ismis 
witness. 

Any one who wishes to umliTstuml the nteanini; of 
the great social catastrophe of the fifth oeiittny must ii.'t 
his attention on the condition and xlistrilmtiun of lamied 
property, and on the classes wlui jK>s.seH.seil it. Vl'ho fruits 
of agricultural industry were at all times the great .lourre 
of Eoman wealth; they were ims-emitumtly so i„ the 
period with which we are coxicerued. It is eimou.) to 
notice how small a pare of the Theodusum t'ode is 
devoted to the subject of trade, and commerce, unless we 
comprehend under that head the jaw.s relutnig to tlw 
many hereditary guilds which, under the surveillune.e of 
the State, were engaged in the production lunt diHtrilui- 
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fcion of commodities.^ There is indeed a section dealing 
with the special tax on traders (collatio lustralis). But 
th^ commercial class (negotiatorcs) were, in the fifth 
dentury, probably on a much lower social level than the 
Immblest landed proprietor. The. senatorial order were 
forbidden to engage in trade.“ The curiales, who formed 
the governing body of the municipalities, although some 
of their members may have been traders also,^ wore 
essentially a class of landed proprietors, whose position in 
the eye of the State “was fixed by tbeir acreage.** If 
fortunes were accumulated in commerce, they have left 
few traces in the pages of the Code. Sidonius, in the 
second half of the fifth century, gives an account of the 
trading venture of a merchant at Narbonne. The man 
has, on the credit of his good character, borrowed a little 
money from his friends without other security, and is 
going to invest it in purchasing some of the cargo of a 
vessel which hits come into port. It appears from the 
description that the jiursnit was not very proiitahle nor 
respected.® In one of the later edicts we find nn^Tchants 
retiring from tlie greatiu* centres of commerce to remote 
places, with the ol)ject of (3sca{)ing the special tax on 
their calling. It follows eitlier that the im})ost was very 
heavy, or else that tlio profits of trade were very small. 
It has often been pointed out that the wars and social 
confusion of tlie latt(jr part of the third century gave a 
shock to commerce from which it never recovered.® In 


^ 6’. Th, xlv. tit 1, 6. Hk, xiii. 
tit i. doiils with the fljHuhal iitx 
(hwfcraliH oalhitio) impoHad on 
tmders ; v. a good Buminary in 
Murcjnardfc, Mihri. Stmtsmrwaltuiuf^ 
il 2S0. 

01 a Th. t 5, p. n, Ilittor'H 
od., and xiii. I, 21. 

* Ik xiii. I, 4 ; u noto. 

^ (L Th. xii. 1, 38, ut qnununquo 
ultra Yigintiquin(,|Uo jiigom privato 
dominio poiisidens, ote., Ouriali 
oonsortio vimlicetar. 


® Sid, Dp. vi. S, Apicum oblator 
pauponsm vitain Hola inoraandi 
aotiouo auatontfit Notioo tho coii’ 
tonpt for tluH purmiifc «xj»r««sod in 
Nov. 'Th. 51, <jUOH nini indigna cjt 
pudenda anuato nomini Uf'gotiatio 
alorot vix poNHont a farniB porhuilo 
vindimri- 

« Durny, /HhL Horn. vi. 878 ; of. v. 
p. 438 for tho Kt4it<5 of trado iii tho 
Antonino poriod. l<'or tho nhot^k to 
conunoroo in tho third ooniury v. Do 
(JoulangoB, A7av.f/m//..pp. 1U2, 108. 
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that disastrous time the vjust destruction of wealth, the 
interruption of free circulation on the .itreat mutes, the h»s.s 
of confidence, and the portentous depreciatnut m tho 
currency,' must have operated with enushin;; ctTeot «n the 
trading class. Nor wtis the fifth mmtury a period m,»ro 
favourable to their pursuits. The invn.sion of Italy by 
Alaric and Eadagaisus, the invjiaion of (iuul and Spain by 
the Sueves and Vandals, the inroads of the Huns iuoUt 
A ttila, the raids of Saxon pirates on tlu' shores of th.* 
Atl|,ntic, and the presence of the lleots of (lenserie in the 
'Mediterranean, must have made the tniders life mus of 
/great danger and anxiety, and probably rurtuiled th« 
.** volume of commerce to an enonnou.s extent. I. aw. senti- 

ment, the course of events, wore Im-stile. to tho pro.M{it<rity 
of a great commercial ebuss. 'rho wealth iKith <if t!n< 
middle and of the upper orders wu.m almost entiody in tho 
soil and its fruits, and. in the ahaeneo of free imimstrial 
development, there was little capital oiitniilc the iambHl 
• class available for the improvement of apriiniltuic. or for 
the relief of the farmer who had g(*t into ditbcuiiie i. 

Of the three great classes into whieh Unmiui sutcifty 
was divided, the plebeian class, compo.si‘d uf t rader i. freo 
artisans, etc., who possessed no [iropertv in l.iad, may, for 
our present purpose, be left out of i‘ousidi-raM<m, Tin* 
other two classes must, from tluur owm^rship of the hiutl, 
and from their relations to oms another amt tti t he Irca-uiry. 
engage our sole attention. Of tho tone ami characti'r of 
the highest order in the social hiernrcdiy we have utU topttni 
to give some account in a previcius cthapler. 'I'hey huv«» 
left us literary materials which enable us to tbriu a bilff- 
ably clear idea of their spirit and mauiier <tf life ; but 
they seldom speak of their material fortum-si or of t he. 
classes beneath them, and on thestt subjectH our inlorinn- 
tion must he drawn chiefly from tlie Ooiie. 

’ Duruy, vi. 88X ; of. Arnold, I'rm. AtlminiatrtUiuu, e, ; .XUi -i 

u. 28 . . • . t 
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The Ksexiatorial class iti the provinces had, since the 
reign of Constantine, grown to enormous dimensions, 
partly owing to the policy of the emperors,^ partly from 
the efforts of a large nninlDer to gain an entrance into tlie 
official world, by which they secured at once rank and 
consideration, and exemption from many onerous burdens 
and obligfitions.^ The order had long ceased to have any 
connection, with tlie exercise of senatorial functions. 
Hosts of its members had never oven set foot in Eome.^ 


"'"The title of senator became merely a social badge*^ imply- 
ing generally the possession of considerable landed pro- 
perty, or the teTiure of some office or dignity, which was 
often purely lionorary and ornamental. The more am- 
bitious and distinguished families valued themselves quite 
as much, on these official distinctions as on their wealth, 
and tlunr sons were trained to make it a point of honour 
to carry on th(j tradition of offhual service, and to win, if 
possible, a bigluT place than th<‘ir amu'.stors had held. 


r>ut the. gn‘at mass of the. senatorial class were merely 
landowiKU'H on a coiisidcral)le s(^.ah^, siibjcHit to certain 
imposts {Hundiar to their or<ler, but, on the otluvr hand, 
(‘iijoyiug ctirtain privilegi^s and exempdoim. Of these 
exemptions the most important was that which relieved 
senatora from mnnicipal burdens,'* 


^^The muriieipality, in spite 
^ n. SH, d^r cy/xii/.'aTo 

•tk% rOiv XafiWfimdTWif <ni0ias\ 
iwiOck rtPL avrm IwtUItjKtP 

^pv,<ia. Th« <4’ the 

gf'iiator’H iHmitiim wiira: (1) tho 
ftillinKhdiiUiH, ii hind-tiix; (2)auniTn 
ohliititiian, a girt (in (pertain 

aiinivnmaritm ; (Ji) Om of. 

th«? gmtim all .young suuiator 

hoiiig nonunatiul to tlio (ir.iotorHhip ; ■ 
of. (ai(lofroy’« Pamtitlon, (/, Tk. vi. 
tit. 2. 

Tho spocial |>rivjIog(V'i of tho 
muiator (1) oxoinptiou from 

!uuiuoi|mI toxoa ; (2) oxoniption 

from torturo ; (2) trial hy a apocial 


of designations which might 

court of five takon hy lot, (J. Th. 
ii. 2 ; (4) exemption from tlmaurum 
coroiiarium, which wag an imjiont 
on thecurialca ; (h) (exemption from 
the onuH xnotati ; (h) exemption 
from oollatio ad opera publica. 

® (1, Th, vi. 4, 2 and 4, (loiwUin- 
tius ordered aeiiatorH to (u)m(i to 
Uorm* ()» tht! oeeimiou of thoirgamcH 
when they re(!(uved the oflie.e of 
piW5tor ; Duruy, vii, 179. 

^ C. Th. vi. a, 2, fieuatoriao 
functionift curiaiHjue «t nulla con- 
.jiamtio ; 1. 2 in even clearer — a 
curialihuH tomn senatoria gleba dia- 
cre ta ait. 
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suggest other conclusions, was unt coiifhuHl t4» f lu* wiilh 
of a tdwn;^ it included, besides the bnvn, a wide unm of 
rural district extending round it. eftt*u for laany 
From the end of the secoiid eeutury the !!niniei|‘al eon« 
stitution, as it is describetl in the Uigest aio! uiauj 
inscriptions,^ had undergone seriesus efianges. In iho 
century following the reign of Ctuistantine, it had talleii 
into irreparable decay.^ The eeniralisatitui 4»f govenimorit 
and the multiplication of imperial fiuiciiuUHrios had ex- 
tinguished the free civic life, whkdi was in iiii e:ir!it‘l' 
period the greatest gloiy of Komau administral imi. The 
popular assemblies lost their riglifc of eleeting tn tlm 
municipal magistracies;^ tlie local aeuatc, or curia, waa 
no longer composed of nuni wIuj ha<l fichl thosi* ollicw,^ , 
but of the landholders who posst^ssed nun*c tluiii tw*mt j» 
five jugera.® At the same time, tin? tuiria hwntm^- Ifss 
concerned with the local interests of its uiunitdpaUiv, and 
more and more burdened witli duties the imrirrial 
gavernment Their responsibilities, indtaul, as th«^ 
ing body of their community, were heavy enmeth- They 
had the management of its finances/ and full Icddliiy for 
its debts and deficits. They had tlie <diarge td' t ht^ puhVe, 
and of all roads, bridges, and public, ImildinirH, They had 
certain duties in connection with tliti ctuai aupjdy and the 
relief of the poor. When they rosi^ to the liiglitu* local 
magistracies, they had to bear lieavy, nttd iitiiueiiiutm 
ruinous, expenses for the amuseme.nts of the pupuhici', 
prescribed by opinion and custom, if not by law.*^ Bui 
far heavier and more crushing than the :e were their ^ 


^ F. de Coulangeg, GaiiU 
Horn. p. 228. 

2 Willon, EJSsdav. iil 179 ; fi«o 
Marquardt, i. 464, on the Inscrip- 
tions of Malaga and Salpen.sa ; cf. 
Arnold's Jior/i. Provincial Adjtmiis- 
traiion, pp, 225-237. 

® Marquardt, i. 610, 

^ Ib, i. 468, 469. 


® IK t, 

^ a Th. XXX. I, :m. 

^ F. 

ilimi. ‘Jl-I, 2f»l ; Uiiriw, Hi-d. 

V. 379. n. I ; TK I, 33 

^ (*. Th. ; F, 4*1 Hi 

(htuh iHm. I*. ; Fitunipl, i. 37 2 | 

WulWii, VkMiiiu iti, mi. 
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obligations to the State. It was the practice of the 
Eoinan government to devolve the collection, and even 
the apportionment of a tax, on the class who paid it.^. 
When the imperial authorities issued their precept for a 
certain impost payable by the landholders of a district in 
money or in kind, the members of the local curia had 
not only to fix the assessment on the proprietors in pro- 
portion to their holdings, but they had, through some of 
tlieir members, the even more invidious task of collecting 
the amount payable by each.^ In addition to all this, 
and it was a portentous addition in those times, the 
curiales were liable personally for the whole amount, and 
liad to make good any deficiency in the collection. They 
had also onerous liabilities for the military commissariat, 
and tlie maintenance of the posting service on the great 
roads.® In the assessment and collection of the imperial 
taxes there was room for injustice, venality, and cruelty. 
And there can he little doubt that the curiales sometimes 
abused their trust, so that SalviaTius'^ could ask “ubi non 
([uot fueriut (Juriales tot tyranni sunt But fraudulent 
gains (iun hav(i done little to alkiviate tlui weight of a 
charge whicli, as time wont on, became more and more 
crushing. Moreover, tlie curia! class which had to bear 
It was chiedy liereditary,® as every other class and calling, 
from the highest to the lowest,® tended to become. Men 
with tlie required minimum of landed property were, 


1 a Th, xl 7, 12 ; cf. (iodt^froy'H 
to xi. 1 (“1)« Annona «t; 
Tributis ”) ; cf. xill 1, 17. 

Jb, xiL 1, 117. TlHrpriiKujuilnH 
ar® threatoiHul with torture for om- 
bejszlemont, fmudnlont iWfH'HHiriontB, 
and oxroBHiv® oiar.tioii® ; of. 1. 54. 
Th® curia chew® (HdloetorBofruvciuu® 
froiu aiuojjgitHuicmbcrB, and wa.Hcol- 
Imjtivoly liable for thoir fraud orui'g' 
Ugene®. (If. x i i. 6, 9 ; Fauriol, i. 352. 
"s a Tk. viiL 6, 26, (M. 

^ Jk (hik Iki\ ¥. 18 . 

® Th® ola»fj aa a wliol® m d®®crib®d 


often in O. Th. xii. 1 aa originalia, 
®x gener® (luriali, faiuilia Ouriali 
orti, Bangui, n® C. obBtric.ti, (it®. Cf. 
God(ifroy*H Faratitlon to xii, 1, t, 
4, p. 353. 

® (J. Th. X. 20, 15, where even 
hvrnaUi d(iM(j(int bind.H th® (ddldren 
to a corporation. Th® IJurgarii, 
or guardH of th® frontier fort.B, W(to 
practically public elavcH, lik(^ the 
niulet®<*r.B, ®tc., of thticurHUB publi- 
<ni8. Cf. vii. 14, 1 ; vii 15, 1, 
with Coch^froy’B not®B ; Wallon, 
VJSsclav. iii. 176. 
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from time to time, compellod to iiJ Hut, t!iii 

plebeian class, composed of the vuriouH cc^rponitiuiH of 
free labourers, artisans, and petty traders, in nuil 

hampered in all directions by impt^rial leglHlatioin <^ouki 
not furnish many recruits to fill the gaps in tlie tairia. 
The later legislation seems to actually tliHiHUinigt! the 
merchant from investing his gains in and so be- 

coming a member of the municipal eorptuiititui. We 
have seen reason to believe tliat trade in the fcnirth iind 
^^^th centuries was not prosperous, and the ruinous eontli- 
tion of municipal finance might wall deter any cuii^ wlm 
had been exceptionally fortunate i!i coiuineree imm milking 
an investment which entailed sucli paracmal risk and such 
incalculable obligations. 

The emperors were fully aware of the importiiriea at 
a class on which had been laid such a weiftht of ro ipoimi - 
bility. No fewer than 192 enactments in ilu^ T!iotidfi?iiitn 
Code, together with some of the Novaike, deal with tlio 
position and duties of the curialoH. I'ho inrialos are 
described by Majorian as the "nervi rm’pnblinn^ nr vbmmi 
civitatum,”® although successive emperom from C^ui- 
stantine to Majorian had to lament tiiat tin^so **sinows 
of the commonwealth’* were daily griming woakor;* 
Conventional language or policy imioctl k#!pt np the 
fiction that the position of the (Uirialis wim an oiivintdo 
and dignified one. The municipal body m desrriliofi in 
terms which were originally applied to ilte Senate ni ilm 
capital,® and which may have had a 'certain JuMiiimtitm 
in the days of free municipal life, when a seat in Um 
local Senate was reserved for citizens who had filltid Itni 
higher magistracies by the choice of the Inirghers Wliwii 


^ 0. TK xii. 1, 83 ; cf. 1. 63. 

^ Acconiing 

to Godefroy’s commentary tiuj 
merchant investing in land became 
doubly liable, as negotiator and as 
curialis. 


^ AVc. Mitj. L 
y* y 77fc. jcti. 111, 

Lurjufi de.^nlnri 11i« 

isa ittw .’lyii, 

renfcn miuuttiim 

Scnafcum. 
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the cxiriiiles were deserting their functions, abandoning 
their ruined estates, and trying to hide themselves among 
serfs, they were loftily reminded by the imperial legislator 
of the stain which they were attachitig to their splendid 
origin.^ Doubtless the estimate of social rank is relative, 
and depends greatly on associations, imagination, and 
the extent of a man’s horizon. At one time the member 
of the curia in a flourishing municipality may have found 
his ambition satisfied by local distinctions, and tlioiiglit he 
had attained an enviable place when he rose to be llamen 
of his native town,^ or provided games for Ids fellow- 
citizens as aedile or duumvir.^ ^ But the growth of the 
imperial despotism since Diocletian altered the whole 
(‘.haracter of municipal life. ^ It was a very different thing 
to be a d<icurio in the second century and in tlie fourth 
or the, fifth. From Oonstantine to Ilonoriiis the emperors 
were vainly struggling to stop a movement which had 
begun b»iig Ixdbre CJonstantiue, and which tlireatiuuid the 
(Uirial body with utter dcpl(‘.tiou. The ** flight of tlie 
curial(‘S ” was (piite as menacing a danger of the TatiiF 
as the. inroads of the barbarians. '‘The curiales 
fled in all directions, and sought a refuge from tluur perils 
and ruinous obligations in tsvery calling. Some of the 
more we4ilthy and ambitious managed to get themselves 
enrolled on the lists of the Senate by diplomaB (codidlli) 
Bum^ptitiously or corruptly obtained.'* ITumberB procurcHl 
admission to some oflice in the vast Palatine service.® 
Others enlisted in tins army,*^ or took lioly Orders. Many 


* C. Th. xii. 1, 6. It iHatnjriouH 

corinneutary on fuin phraann 

to find in iL Th, ix, 35, 2, that 
(mriahvs, net of tho highcat ordor, 
could bo piudahcd by plumhatartmi 

i.c. blows of a whig loaded 
with lead. Thaac puruBhinciitH 
wer(? forbidden by ThoodoaiuH, xii. 
1 , 80 . 

Ik xii. 1, 77. 

* lb, xil '1, 169. 


* B. xii. 1, 180, 183, ncminom 
ohtwxhun Curiae ad incongruain 
aibi fortunam dedm-em aapirarc), 
clieitis codicdllia clariasimatua, 
Alagnitudo tua perrnittat. 

® Ik xii. i. 22, curn I)(jcurioneH 
ad <liv(waaH militian confugiant; (d’. 
n. 31, 38, 11, 13, M7 ; cf. Arnold'ii 
I'm, AdttimidralUm^ p. 74. 

® 0. Th, xii. 1, 60, and many 
others. 
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of the" humbler sort were wilUwj^ exehiin,»r*’ their I'uisitiim 
for the practical servitude of (*i»riHiraf u.i th\ 
corn-importers or the anuourors. .Many iumiv, iu nheer 
despair, took refuge on some great esLift* in a tlt^|a*udeiic*n 
almost amounting to serftUun/’ and nauk even U\ the tie- 
gradation of marriage with a wonum td‘ •^ervih^ elusn* 
The motives wliich prompted num to tbwnkt* tlaur 
municipality were very various, and und*nihti‘d!y am- 
bition to rise in the world was tme frrspttmt vmim of 
the desertion. Although the position t?f *' doeuriii m 
described by the emperors as one of ‘‘dignity*’ and 
“splendour,’' it was vastly inlVricm Ut tliat of thtt 
senatorial class. The ditleremm ht^twtteti the two ordtm^ 
was much wider than that between a nitunhtu* id' Tarlia- 
ment and a member of a prtwiiun'al Umm i'muieil in onr 
days. The senatorial claaa hml nol <udy the 
of wealth; the greater families lual also a pneliini! 
monopoly of the highest prefectures ami olhi‘f*i of stafo.^ 
They were often the descendants of !nen who iimt hold 
such offices from time immemorial, 'rhey liiH-attio alimr.it 
as a matter of course governors, Fretins'iin pridinl i, am! 
jDonsuls. Their sons wer(i traimal hi follow ihmn in the 
same “career of honours/* and liad ofUm ismtjdtgod fhitir 
term of public life ami governeil jirovitu’os larger thaii 
most modern European kingdiuns at lut w!om a rmin 
of ambition in our days is only giUtini?: his foot on the 
ladder.^ The years of lah^r life wi*re passed in divgiified 
tranquillity, and the enjoyment of that tudiivaled soeifdy, 
so stately and so exclusive, hut so oharming, wdiirh has 


^ 0, Th. xii. 1, 149 (navkularii), 
62 (collegium fabrorum). 

Noik Maj. i. 

^ Sidon. Ep. v. 9. 

^ Sextus Potr. Probus, Iku-u 
334, became proconsul of Afrifsa in 
356, and Pretorian proftjct of Italy, 
Africa and Illyriciim in 868 (aJi. 


84); i.% Hwrie'fi .S'f/m, 
machuM. born ate, 11*44" liw 
fin-it oUb*** tn MTi fSVfrk, 
OljbriijH ami PriUiiinia roiiniiii 

whtui yMUlfta. Of. 

Tp. 180^ :i ; Of Met, in ftiyhr, 

ft t < 18 . .Sbbiliitei wa.‘* 
of Horm^ in hin flnrly rtidob 
UlomiiiJiiUi. I'raf'l. in =gviit f 
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V "been described in another cliapter. It is little wonder 
that the ambitious bourgeois of the curial class should 
have struggled at any cost, by intrigue or by bribery, to 
raise himself and his children even to the outskirts of 


such a rank, from the rather sordid and limited ambitions 
and the wearing anxieties of his original position. If 
he remained in it, his highest liope could only be to 
reach the duumvirate, and pass into the select class of 
the iH'ineipales,^ after completing the whole round of 
duties and charges incumbent on his order. But before 
attaining that not very lofty eminence, he might find his 
patrimony eaten away by the claims of his own com- 
munity, and the inexorable and insatiable demands of 
the imperial treasury. 'J'he numerous constitutions deal- 
ing with the migration of curiales into the senatorial 
class are the clearest proof, at once of the force of the 
tendency, and of the diiliculty of restraining it. In the 
earlier part of the fourth century, the emperors appear 
not to have oi)posed insuperabUi obstacles to such 
ambition, provide<l the finam^es of the municipality 
concerned did not sulfer.*'^ Ihit in the beginning of 
the fifth century, the rapid depletion of tlie curiae and 
the complaints which reached him caxised the Emperor 
to asHintie a sterner tone. The curiales were bluntly- 
warned not to aspire to senatorial rank.^ • The grant of 
codiciMi darhiuwatm, oftem obtained, as we have seen, by 


^ The pruuupaItJH (abui optimatcM, 
Sym. Ep. X. 41 ; aununi municiputa 
procuroH, Aumoii. MmelL 402 ) wans 
in Home placea t.eii in number, 
eliK’.ted by t!io c.uria, afUu' a reiijular 
accent throupjh all the and 

haimui’H (?r th<ur onbu*, and buimd 
to remain in the p(n'ronnanee of 
their fimotionH lur htteen yoarn, 
a Th. xii. I, 75, 171, I HO. Tlu^y 
were exempt from (u*uel punieh- 
meutn, xii. I, (I I, Of. F. de (kml- 

aiifpjH, ///?«?. itU^rtih, p. 07. 

(/. m. xii. 1, 57. A law of 
VahsiiH (xii. 1, 00) allows curiales 


who have become Honatora prema- 
turely (auto exploUi munera) to 
retain the higlu'.r }»oaiti()n provided 
tluty perform curial duti(iH. 

^ (J. Th. xii. 1, IHS, neminem 
olmoxiiau (hiriao ad ineongruam 
wibi fortimam <ieine.epH anpirare, 
elicitia codieilliH clarlsHimatUH, 
Maguitudo tua pm-mittat ; cf. 1. 
IHO. Still more trenchant in 
Novella S of TheedoHiuB : hjgo 
itatpic pern{*.tuo valitura dcccT- 
nimu.s*, nullum poethae (hirinhun 
Hihimet dignitatia Hcnatoriao infulan 
UHUrpare. 
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underhand means, was peremptorily prohihifod ; an*! m. 

one, bound to municipal functious, was lifiu'id.Tth to hu 

raised to senatorial rank until he had piussed ihnm.di a!! 
” the grades of his original order, and p.'rfnriiu-d all the 
duties which were laid upon it. lloiutrins, in a r.'... !ipt 
addressed to the prefect of the iJauls in -ItUI.* pndulit ; 
the principales, who formed the highest <das'< ..f th,' 
curial body, from being released from their rum } i,. us 
until they had completed a term of filVemi yeiirs in t heir 
grade. About the same time all per-sotiH of euri.i! 
descent in the ranks of the army or tlu^ i'ulatiiie Jiu-k o-.- - 
were ordered back to their native eitii's, and any one of 
this elasa is forbidden henceforth to eveuh^ his heredifarv 
obligations by entering either the inilitarv or the end 
branch of the government serviee. It is well to rmnnid 
ourselves that, at the time when these, hiw.i were luniiiiul. 
gated, a considerable part of (laul iiad lu-ea overrun i\v 
the Germans, and we may very well li.-iieve ihai the 
duties and burdens of the governing ehiss td the mmu. i 
palities in those regions were becoming more luu r uing 
and onerous. To he sent back to the prison imn .e of 
curial slavery from some ])roiuising career at Uoioi<. and 
to see every opening closed to himself ami to hit .-.mii t fa 
the future, may well have driven intiny a man of the 
doomed order to despair. 

j^In truth, the curial’s position liad hettome. oin! of thu .o 
forms of hereditary servitude hy whieii tlie .soeiet y uf t he 
Lower Empire wtis rodmaul almo.sL to a .system ..f eimte.-i. 
Introduced into the corporation at eighteen year* of age, 
he could not, by any ellort, legally <iive.st him.e lf tif {u i 
inherited position until he had goin- tlje whole roitm! of 
official duty. The law did not alwolutely proitihit, u 


^ Q, Til. xii. 1, 171. Darft:iuu.s, 
to whom it is addnased, was 
fcorian prefect again in 413 , 

* Ih. xii. 1, 147. This kw in. 


ftll VI , uUu - i 

thfuirmy, th*< if 

tin’ Kur'dMi Uh' 

ami iill riflj, r t .ni-, 

<tl', It, UH, Mi -It 
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curial from rising to another grade in society, but it 
made his progress so slow and difficult that escape by 
legal means was possible to very few. Even when a 
man had surmounted all barriers, and become an imperial 
functionary or a senator,^ his children, born before his 
elevation, were retained in their original rank, and his 
property remained liable for the municipal charges of his 
class. If a man attempted to hasten his rise, or his 
deliverance, by overleaping some of the stages of duty, 
he was sent back to the original starting-point. The 
most splendid dignities conferred by the Emperor him- 
self, which would in other cases raise a man to the 
Senate, would not avail for those of curial origin ; they 
are to remain in the bosom of their native place, “ as it 
were dedicated with sacred fillets and guarding the 
eternal mystery, wliich tliey cannot abandon without 
impiety.” ^ The caviars personal freedom was curtailed 
on every side. If he travelled abroad, that was an injury 
to his city; and if he absented himself for five years, his 
proptirty was confiscated.'^ Even for a limited time, and 
for a pii])lic object, us for example to present himself 
before the Emperor, ho could not go from home without 
the formal ])ermissiou of the governor of the province.'* 
lie was forbidden absolutely to reside in the coixntry.® 
It is almost needless to say that he had no power to 
dispose of his property as he pleased, since the State 
regarded his property as security for the full discharge of 
all his financial obligations. He could not sell his estate 
without the permission of the governor of the province.^ 


1 a m xii 1 , 09. 

^ Ib» -xii. 1, te2, manmnt in 
sinvi patriaa ot vtiluti (lic’ati infulin, 
tnyBteriuin cusUxUant ; nit 

illiH piaculuni inda cliHiuHlcro. 

^ Ih, xii, 1, 149, 144, im diu in 
fraudnrn civitatum municiptsa nva- 
gtmiur, otn. 

I Ik xii. 1, 9, 


® /6. xii. 18, 1 and 2. Theso 
lawH nr« addroHstul to tb© Egyptian 
profoct, and th<*y may rofor to th© 
moukH and liormitn ; of, xii. 1, 69, 
whioh tmita thorn with groat oon- 
tompt. 

^ /h, xii. 9, 1 and 2 ; F'ov. Maj, 
1, inmqiiain aino intorpoHitiune 
docroti Cairialos alionont, 
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He could not enter into any contract or hnaincMs ndatitm 
which might conceivably weaken the hold of tlie State 
upon his possessions. He was forbidden, for t'xamjdc. to 
accept the agency of an estate,* or to rent public lauds, 
or to farm the taxes.® The curial wlio liml no idiildrcn 
could dispose only of one-fourth of hw by will, 

the remainder being taken by the munici|ijil treasury.’ 
The municipality became the solo heir of an i!it«'atat« 
curial.'* If his natural heirs were iM»t citiKt’u.«» of the 
place,® or if his daughter or widow nuirrietl a stranger, 
they had to resign one-fourth of the [irojierty to the 
curia. He could not take Holy Orders without leaving 
his curial property in the iiamis of a proper .substitute.® 
or absolutely abandoning it to the service of the com- 
munity. We have not by any jueau.s eshau.tted the 
melancholy list of tho disabilitias anti hanbihipt which 
were heaped upon this wretched clu.'t.s, hut enough hu.'t 
been said to show tho cau-ses of its tiephdioii. Indeed, 
the emperors themselves, while tliey <x'ca.-iionii!!y ujiply 
to it honorific terms, wliich to uh now souml like grim 
mockery, had really no ilUusion.H aa to ita hopcle-Ht con- 
dition. It is often described in phra.s»>.s (sxriM, //nnic.’/ntje) 
which seem to reduce it to a .speeie.H of slavciv The 
curial in one law Ls denied the a.'tylum t*f the church, 
along with insolvent dehtons ami fugitive .Hlavtw.® When 
he is recalled from some refuge to which he Imu e.u-aped. 
his worst punishment for disoheditmce to the law is to 
be replaced in hi.s original rank. = hfor couhl tiie legi dutor 
at one time find a worse fabi for certain m.ilefm-torn f Imu 


1 a. Th. xii. 1, 92. Tlie nurUl is 

branded with disgrace for engaging 
in a servile occupatkni, and render« 
himself liable to banifihnient. 

Ih. xii. 1, 97 ; x. a cniHa« 
libus omnibus conducendoruiii E«n 
publicao praediorum ao mltiumt 
inhiboatiu* farulbwi. 

^ See note 3 in Wallon, L'Bmlmh 
iii. 18t5. 


/A. V, ’''flu IliJljiit flfl 

nurinnum/' 

® <*f, Walfttu, ui, II, I, 

^ »i4. I* *pii p4fiiP4 

rligii, imi in |i.r»i|»iut.|tnt|fi 
bona mn 

(iw.mi Chirt-dwfii ani raroliatibiw 

CJurini’* tiwl4t r»il4v|iul II 

n^u^mu * ^ 

^ Ik i%, 45. 3. 
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to be relegated to tbe curia. ^ The curia had in truth 
become an ergastulum, and all the ingenuity of lawyers, 
all the energy of imperial officers, were occupied for 
generations in trying to prevent the escape of the slaves 
of the curia.^ But the cruelty of their position made 
them reckless. Many fled to the solitude and hard fare 
of the hermitage.^ Others preferred the servitude of one 
of the lower corporations of artisans to the service of the 
commune ; they hid themselves even among smiths and 
charcoal-burners. Still more placed themselves under the 
protection of a great proprietor,® and were only too glad 
to bury themselves among the crowd of his cottiers and 
serfs, where their children, by some slave mother, would 
at least be delivered by the ignominy of their birth from 
their father's hereditary curse.® 

While the numbers of the curial class were thus 


steadily shrinking, in spite of the cruel determination of 
the legislator, the burdens on those who remained were 
as steadily increasing in severity. The curiales were 
responsible fur the collection of taxes on landed property, 
ami if the assessments in their district were not fully 
paid, they had to make good the deficit to the treasury. 
Now there is ample evidence that the tax-bearing acreage 
in tluj end of the fourth century and the beginning of 
the fifth was rapidly contracting. In Campania alone, 
once the garden of Italy, more than 500,000 jugera had 


^ 0. 2%. xii 1, 66 and 108. These 
laws of Valeutiuian I. and Theo- 
dosius prohibit the (ionsigiirntuxt to 
the curia as a punishment, but the 
prohibition proves tho existence of 
the prae.tice. 

Jh. ix. 45, 3, vigore et soUertia 
judicantum ad pristinam siirtem 
velut manu injocta revocentur. 

® Jk xii. 1, 63, quidam ignaviae 
seotatores, dest^rtiH civi'tatmn 
muneribus, captant soHtudinem ac 
secreta, et specie religionii oumcoeti* 
bus Monazonton congrtjgantur. The 
law mentions Blgypt and the East 


as tho regions to which it applies 
{v. Godefroy's note, iv. p. 434). 

^ Ih. xii. 1, 62, 149, 162 ; of. xiv. 

8 , 1 . 

« Ib. xii. 1, 76; of. 146. multos 
animadvertimus, ut dobita praosta- 
tione |»atriam defraudarent, sub 
umbra l*otentium latitare . . . 
Omnea igitur quoa tegunt expel- 
lant, no Ulomentia Nostra ab con- 
tuinacia dissimulantium in majorem 
indignationem exurgat ; IL 1 55, 
162, 179, 189, occultator detur 
jtlammis ultrieibus. 

® Nov. Mitj. I cxd inii, 
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gone out of cultivation.^ Symmachus, who was a large 
landowner, complains that agriculture was becoming a 
^very expensive luxury.^ The later edicts frankly admit 
that over large areas the resources of the landed taxpayer 
were exhausted. And the admission is not confined to 
words. Tor in 408,^ in 413, and again in 418, relief 
from the land-tax was granted to large districts in Italy, 
in one case to as many as seven provinces. A similar 
indulgence was shown to the landholders of Africa, in 410,^ 
in 423, and, in consequence of theVandal invasion, in 45 1. 
In the meantime the expense of government was prob- 
ably growing. And, owing to the absence of floating 
capital, the government could not, as in modern times, 
throw part of its burdens on posterity by creating a 
public debt.® It is likely that the necessities of the 
public administration, as the taxable area went on 
shrinking, must have caused a more and more exhausting 
drain on the resources of those provinces which still ^ 
remained solvent. Even in the absence of statistics and 
explicit statements on the subject, there is an over- 
whelming probability in favour of the theory that the 
demands of the imperial exchequer on the curial class 
were increasing in proportion to the failure of former 
sources of revenue.® We hear more and more of the 


^ Q. Th. xi. 28, 2. The lands 
had been first inspected bj perae- 
quatores, and ancient documents 
consulted (v. Godefroy’s note). 
Eeferred to in Sym. Ep, iv. 46 ; cf. 
V. 12, frustra speravi de peregrina- 
tione solacium, cum omnium loco- 
rum maesta facies nullas aegro 
animo praestet indutias. 

^ Sym. Ep, i. 6, namque hie usus 
in nostram venit aetatem, ut rus, 
quod solebat alere, nunc alatur. 

8 a Th. xi. 28, 4, 7, 12. The 
relief in 408 was given immediately 
after Stilicho’s death, and was de- 
manded by the devastations of the 
armies of Kadagaisus and Alaric. 


The senatorial foUis glebalis was 
included in the remission. 

^11. xi. 28, 6, 13, and Nov. 
Val&nJt. 7 ad Jin. The remission in 
410 “ob Africae devotionem” re- 
fers to the resistance of Afnoa. under 
Heraclian to the attempts of 
Attains, the Emperor set up by 
Alaric ; cf. Zos. vi. 7. 

® The government met cases of 
financial emergency by superindic- 
tions. Gf. G. Th. xi. tit. 16, with 
Godefroy’s Paratitlon to xi. tit. 6 ; 
cf. Paratitlon to xi. tit. 1, and 
Duruy, vii. 167 n. 

8 F. de Ooulanges, UInv. Germ. 
p. 51, disputes this; but cf. c. 17 
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land-inspectors^ wliose function it was to 

deal with tlie ownership of waste lands, and the appor- 
tionment or remission of the land-tax. They appear to 
liave been infected with the general venality,^ and their 
peculiar duties gave them opportunities, or offered 
temptations, to favour the more powerful proprietors,® and 
to enrich themselves at the same time. Nor should it 
be forgotten, in forming an estimate of the curial’s 
economic position, that in the fourth or fifth centuries 
there was a steady and serious appreciation in gold, and 
that taxes had to be paid in gold, as well f^s in kind.^ 
In the reign of Valentinian I. the ratio of silver to gold 
was 14| to 1.® In the reign of the* younger Theodosius 
the proportion was 18 to 1.® That is, in less than a 
quarter of a century the value of gold had risen by more 
than a fifth, Tliis appreciation involved a corresponding 
increase of taxes payable in gold. And while the 
demands of the exchequer were increasing, the land- 
owner was probably getting leas and Jess for his agricul- 
tural ])roductB. And liere we touch what was the chief 
economic cause of the ruin of the curialcs. lie was, as 
we have seen, liable personally for any deficit in the 
taxes payable l)y his district. The returns were almost 


of the Tcdine attd Tall, and ApoU. 
Bid. Cartn, xiii, 19 addreHsed^to 
Majorian. For an earlier time ace 
Zo8, ii, SB. 

^ On the duties of ptiraeauatores, 
as defined in the Code, see Godo- 
froy*s Paratitlou to xiii. 11 ; ef, C. 
2%, xiii. 11, H, 15, 16, with Godo- 
froy's note on 1. 16. These law's 
show at once the fairness of the 
government, and the opportunities 
for fraud open lo the peraeipiatores, 

^ (I 2%. xiii. 11, 10. Thooorrupt 
peracu|uatore« are heavily fined in 
xiii. II, 7. 

^ Ilh xiii. 11, 4, ut quid remis- 
sum gratia, <|uid iuterceptum fuerit 
frauiie, convineaut . . . 

^ IL xi. 21, 3; cf. xiii. 6, 13; 


Dunw, vii. 166. 

® The calculation is based on a 
comparison of C. Th. xiii. 2, 1, with 
viii. 4, 27. In the former (a.d. 
897) 1 libra of silver is equal to 5 
solidi of gold ; in the latter 1 libra 
of silver is equal to 4 solidi. Cf. 
Godefroy’s notes to both laws. He 
HumH up with the remark : adoo 
indies auri pretium increvit. Cf. 
Bym. lid, xxix., paulatim auri 
enormitate creai’ente. The yield 
of th<5 gold-mines seems, from the 
following laws, to have been dimin- 
ishing: C.Th, X. 19, 3(365), for the 
encouragement of gold-mining; x, 
19, 5, 6, 7, 9 (to keep the aurileguH 
to their calling). (Jf. Manp ii. 43. 

« a 22i. viii. 4, 27. 
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certainly diminishing; the goveniinont was imxtmihh. 
The mass of the curiales were thcmsclvos snvM hmtl- 
holders who were unable to compete with the owners of 
great estates cultivated by the labour of nlavos and 
coloni.^ The land was, as a rule, their only source of 
income. As the land became leas pixxinotive, while the 
burdens of their position became heavier, tins weaker 
curialis must either fly from his municipality, sm so tnany 
actually did, or else he must obtain temporary relief, on 
whatever terms, from th^ only capitalist to whtim he 
41 could 1l)^ply, the neighbouring large proprietor. This ^ 
absorption of the smaller by the greater landownt'rs. and 
the growing pow^ of the latter, i.s by far the most 
interesting and important feature in the transition of 
society from the despotism of the Lower Empire to the 
rigifM of the feudal lords. 

The senatorial estate was a community hy itself, 
— supplying its own wants, and furnishing supplies for the 
neighbouring markets or for the gov^^nmont serviiie. 
Part of it was cultivated directly for the lord by sluvi|s ; 
and the building and carpenter work, the spinning and 
weaving, were also carried on by slaves. Another part 
of the estate was cultivated by a class «b<signiiteil hy 
many names, and occupying difTt>ront gnuU!.s of de- 
pendence.* Some of them were strictly serfs, tctfripH 
glebae, who, on the sale of an estate, passed to tho now 
owner. Some were in the position of metayers, payiitg 
their lord a certain proportion of thti produce which tliey 
raised. In other cases they were men who had InH-omo 
indebted to their lord and, being unable to pay their 


^ Cf.- Arnold, Provim/TiaZ AdmiU’- 
istration, p. 161. 

* a 2%. ix. 10, 3. Cf. the Para- 
titlon of Godefroy to v. 9 , **DeFugi- 
tivis Colonis*’; 'Wallon, Z^JSsclav^ 
iii. p. 262; De Coulanges, ZZfw, 
Germ. pp. 93, 139. To discuss tlie 
vexed question of the origin and 


nature of the ntmim cif thu mUmi 
is no jmrt of the |>tir|w.«« «f tlii* 
cha|»ter. For a reviiw of of 
the different th«iorit« ws« Wallnii,. 
IIEsdav. Hi., ehap. m Travail 
de Oamjmgne.’* Clf. AriK'dd, iVw* 
vindal AdminiMraiim. fiti, liL 
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debt, had given up tluur land, remaining on it to cultivate 
it on certain terms,^ ^Sometimes they were broken men, 
who had deserted their farms from various causes, 
poverty, oppression of government officials or powerful 
neighbours, or the wish to escape the heavy burdens 
imposed on the curial class, ^ and who put themselves 
under the protection of some great proprietor. There is 
no social phenomenon of the time which deserves closer 
attention, for many reasons, than the position of these 
free settlers on the great estates. ' It is an indication at 
once of the ruin of the^mi^j^Ie class, and of the^rowing 
power of the aristocracy, ,/For nearly ^rtffundred years 
the Code gives evidence of the deamination of the 
emperors to check the tendency towards this form of 
patronage,^ Those who sheltered the fugitive curialis are 
threatened with punishments of increasing severity, fines, 
confiscation, infamy, till the law of Honorius in 415* 
orders the ageht or baililT who connives at the offence to 
be given to ave%ing flames.” But all the vigour 
of the govermTiont could not make head against' an 
inFesistil)le tendency of tlic times. In the reign of 
Valeutinian HI, and in the reign of Majorian, tlte. 
autliorities have to combat the evil once more.® The 


1 (Hh Dei, v. 3944. 

fits dietinguklum two (1) 

defeusoribufi omn<nn fore sub- 
Btentiam nuain priun <|uiuu dttfend" 
antur addkniut ; (2) cum agcllon 
suo« perdunt . . . aut dwcrunt, 
fimdoa nmjaruru cxp(5tuut *4; coloui 
divitum fiunt , . . inquil- 

imw abjectioiiia a{l<li(nuit. 

5* a 7%. xii. 1, 76, 146; Nov. 
Afaj. 1. Oil tlm of thin form 
of patrouttgo v. Wallou, iii. p. 271. 

® 0. Th. xL 24, ** Do PatrocinuB 
Vicorum/' Tho iubjm^t i« lucludod 
ill tkk book xL which dmk with 
taxation, beoaumi patronage wan 
oxorcked to dafoat tho obiimn of 
tha traaHury; of. xiii. I, 21, which 
ihows that uogotiatoroi umS thk 


influonce to evade the luatralis 
collatio. By xi. 24, 2, the patronus 
ia fined 25 pounds of gold for each 
case. In 899 the fine is raked to 
40. In 1. 5 the oifender’s whole 
property is confiscated. On the 
evasion of tribute in Gaul by 
potontes, V. xi. 1, 26. r 

* lb. xii. 1, 179. 

® Nov. Valent. 9, advonae plenim- 
que tenues abjoctaeque iortunae 
<|Uor undam se obaoquiia j ungun t. 
Nm). Mtij. 1 Oil mit., illuct quoipie 
sibi dodecoris addontes, ut dum uti 
volunt patrooiniis potentum 
arum se ancillarumque conjimctitoe 
poUuerint. Farther on the Emperor 
says : vendunt defiigas Curiales qt 
obnoxios corporator cum eos oooulta 
depredatione conciisserint. 
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edicts of tliese emperors <leseribe tfie coisdilinii tif ^weli 
dependants in a manner whieh sinipdurly Iinriiiiniiaei 
with the contemporary picture given by Salviaiiitir^, 1’he 
injustice of governors and the %nniality of 
have driven many to quit tiu'ir tuifive aiitl, 

‘‘forgetful of the splendour of tludr birth " (it it^ fhtbi the 
perilous rank of the curialis is de.'^eribedh to them- 

selves under the protection of sonio poworfii! patron. 
We need not believe, m Salvianus doo;i, thrit tfii^ ricdi 
proprietor deliberately set himself to n^duee liia elienm t<i 
serfdon»5 but it is only too probnlile tfiat |-irt!ti%4i 

would inevitably sink to the position of oedoni, 

■ ■ It was, howevi^ through direet intlidtlmiin^si to the 
great proprietors that the Kiiuiller generally lo,*^!. i.hpir 
independence. As we liave seen, tliere was Utile t*apiial 
in that age derived from a?iy other souree than Uimi, If 
a farmer got into difticulties fnuu bad ;4 *'msoii a, or uieler 
the pressitre of taxation and inuumijnil biii%boi.‘i, hii 
readiest resource was to borrow from rionie rieh iirhhi- 
bourd There were many ways by whirh tli«* man 

could lay his hands on liis <lebtor s huiti, and ilio 
leaves no doubt that the mrmt unbhtshing <ipprr ihtm aiui 
chicanery were oft<in emp!<iyed to dispo-ra’ss 1he 

accumulation of arrears of intere-4. loti to bire*‘tt saliM or 
donations to escjipo from an intid*‘mb!e bordon. ff a 
small estate were put up for sale, tlie greiit iiiiui ha-d lUw 
competitors, for there was little ttapital ieolitiig Miieli 
investment, and the govenummt ao-tmilly mmiml bi 
courage a merchant from pundiasing land by lioliliiig Idiii 


^ See an ax ample in Sid. Hp, iv. 
24. Tha dahtnr is payiroj in- 
terest at a rate whicdi wilf cdnihle 
the capital lent in ten year# : cC. 
Ghaix, ii. 230. Periit;?4di»n 

to senators to limri at 0 inn* rent 
is given in 6'. Tk. ii. 33, 4 (v, 
fi'oy). a. Th, ii. 33, 3 allowril 
senators who were minors to Imul 


ffioin^y ill 

^ f*. VV-t- Hi. I, *■! '.r r*^! 

t|im« p*tr i* s-i iseisi, 

pi4««d|»otoo ailOiiwn . vf o i, 
parOt ♦|iiidr||* ui-4.icn 

apud ♦niinr'^ 
viulni#, 
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yliable not only for the land-tax, hub for the lustralis 
collatio, for which, as a trader, he was liable before the 
purchase.^ The terms of one law of Honorius make it 
probable that mere terrorism exercised by great nobles or 
officials, without any legal rights whatever, often com- 
pelled the small farmer to part with his land by pre- 
tended sale or gift.^ The secret sale of property by, 
curiales flying from their municipality was also a growing 
practice. In spite of all the obstacles which the law 
interposed to prevent the alienation of such estates, there 
is clear evidence ® that, from the time of Alaric's invasion, 
many sales had taken place without the formalities pre- 
scribed when a cxirialis parted with his estate. The law 
of Valentinian III., which deals with such cases, shows a 
tenderness and consideration for the dilTicultics of an 
unfortunate class, very unlike the spirit of earlier legisla- 
tion on the subject. It maintains the validity of all such 
sales, when effected xinder the pressure of extreme neces- 
sity. Hut a heavy condemnation is passed on men of 
oflicial rank who have abused their power by vioUnice;' or 
by refusing payment of the purchase money, to inflict 
injustice on a needy vendor. The ctilprit is compelled 
not only to pay the full price, but to reinstate tlie unwill- 
ing vendor in possession. It is clear that the class of 
small proprietors liad little chance of holding their own 
in such a time as these laws describe to us. The Code 
frankly admits the overwhelming nature of the burdens 
which the State imposed on them. Evciry year they sank 
deeper into debt, and every year they were less and less 


^ a TL ril 1, 72; cf. xiil 1, 4. 

•' 2 k iiL 1, a. 

Am Fahnt 10, noting ost past 
t'atalom hostium ruinani tpia Italia 
laboravit, etc. 

^ Ik 10, iiiiquum a.Mfc, tarn juatia 
pra«ct‘d«ntil)iw (jausis, eouft^ctao 
vewditioui ob hoc soluiii, quia 


dftcrftti interpoHitio defuit, adimi 
drniitateiu. 

® Jk 10, <iuod m etnptor oflicio 
et a<imini8tratioti« porfunctus, «tc., 
vonditori solidorum ntnnerum in» 
forat qxii tabulin coutinetiir, posnes-* 
aionom xiihilomimia porditurus, ut 
ad dtnnimim redoat cui taliter pro. 
batur ablata. 
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able to meet their liabilities.' Tlu^y eoultl burrow unlj 
from the very men who were hungc-riiiv,^ for t}u*ir laind. 
and who desired their extinction. Tim mmm at emn^ 
passing their ruin lay ready to the hanti of a gicut pni- 
prietor, who, if not in office himself, was cmmvHrd by 
social freemasonry with the official class, wIkj coubl pre- 
judice the judge on the tench, or bribe the iiumiier iitlicera 
of the law. 

i It seems clear, then, that the smaller IiuuIihI pro- 
prietors were, from the various causes which we liavo 
described, becoming steadily {H>orer luul less tiuitierouH. 
But while this change, fraught with momentous 
quences to Eoman society, wm in progress, iiniith«u\ in 
the opposite direction, is equally observable. Hie tipper 
or senatorial class was growing not only in vrciilifi, Imt in 
power. Its affluence can be easily estimatiHi I rum t!ir! 
letters of Symmachus, from tlie declamation itf Salviimus. 
and from the picture of Gallic society which Apulliiiitris 
Sidonius has left us. Its growing |>ower m written on 
many a page of the Code. In spite of the vrisi mid 
plicated machinery which had been elabomted by suoi-c.’o 
sive emperors for the administration of the provincus, the 
task of governing them with purity, economy, iiiid fair-’ 
ness to all classes became more and more dilliciilt, 
greatest vigilance and energy were exerted by reiitral 
authority to secure the independence of the prtjvinciid 
governors,^ and to repress the tendency Ut (’orriiption iiml 
oppression among the collectors of fcaitm iimt thn inferittr 
officers of the law.^ But the very numbtir of miieti 

^ iVov. Talent. 10. usurin in ma- mm f‘f. i. T, I. 

jorem cumnlum crcscontibus, ^ jam om-i u” mm liiJkfim.t, 

ara cmaant, imitmm ; ikki nmmu 
forbidden to sit with Jiidgas on the ptm^mUnlnf h%j |0 

tiHe whole of tit. 7, “ Da that thei h m hw iif t*mmt%nUfw 
Officio Rectom Provinciao." a.ik tm. Tim 

. 26 pd 27, esp. 27, 2, lii |« nl0|iif»iii.n tAuk. 

qm in Kepublica vorsati ninisterina inMaUlm, mminstl Im 

aunt perpetuosibi omnesaignitAtas, fohl nf Im lili.'it wii«. 

vel legitimas vel honorariaa, wmnt (whkh cmid km tf.m hO 
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directed to these ends discloses the impotence of the 
emperor. Heavy fines, banishment, torture, death, are all 
ineffectual to check the inevitable corruption of a bureau- 
cratic government, operating over an area probably the 
widest which has ever been ruled directly from a single 
centre. The distance of the seat of government was 
undoubtedly the greatest difficulty, and it was a difficulty 
fully recognised by the imperial legislator. With all the 
facilities of the Eoman posting service, it was in many 
cases only after a long interval that the complaints of the 
aggiieved provincials could reach the government. The 
sense of remoteness must have inspired corrupt and 
unprincipled officials with an audacity which they would 
not have shown if their conduct had been liable to more 
instant exposure. But beyond a doubt, the most serious 
obstacle in the way of pure and honest administration 
was the power of the provincial aristocracy. In the 
middle of the fourth century the patronage wliich enabled 
the smaller proprietors to evade their share of the taxes 
was severely dealt %vith by Valens.^ At the close of the 
century the threat of still heavier penalties reveals the 
fact that the mischief is still rampant® The patronage 
was probably paid for in a fashion which still further 
increased the influence of the patron. The upper class 
or potentes, as they are called, not only engaged in 
trade themselves,® but secured the exemption of the 
regular trader from the tax impose<i upon his calling. 
Creditors with usurious or fraudulent claims induced 
great lords to give their names to the suit,® with the 
object, no doubt often attained, of over-awing or influ- 

hairs), and prohibited from holding ® C. Th. xi. 24, 5, excellentia 

the same office for a second term. tua . . . soveriorem poonam nos 

(See ix. 27, 1, 3, 4, and ix, 26, 2, addidisse cognoscat, 
with Godefroy’i note.) ® Ib. xiii. 1, 21 ; of. xiii. 1, 6, 

^ 0. Th» xi. 24, 2, abatinaant which discouraged trading among 

patrooiniis agricolae, etc. Of. Amm, potentes. 

Marc, jxxi. 14 for the character of ^ Ih. ii. 13, 1 ; cf. xiii. 1, 16. 

Valens as an administrator. ^ lb. xi. 1, 21. 
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encing the judge. It is needless to say t\mt ilm rich 
were equally energetic in their own interesta Wo loiirii. 
both from Salvianus^ and from the that the 

wealthier class in Gaul contrived to sliift their of 

the land-tax on their poorer neighlujurs. And in a law 
of the very next year we find that tlie praotioe nf dtday- 
ing payment of taxes ^ had becomt^ so goiou-al Hint 
Honorius was compelled to impose a tine of Ihiirfolit tho 
amount on the morator. But, without any open ileliancai 
of the government, the upper class hml many iiiofiiis of 
cheating the treasury. “"If, for example, lui inspeetor eatne 
down to revise the land aasessmmit/ anti t** s«^lt!e tiin 
liability for waste lands, it was not tUOu-tdt for ii grttiii 
proprietor to see that tlie setthmumt was in his fiivour. 
If he did not himself appear upcm tln^ scene, hi *5 fiotuit 
could refuse information about tht^ rating, tu* taherwise 


impede the inquiry. And unfortunnitdy the iiiripf'eiors, 
like so many of the otiieials of this peritni, wei-f^ t‘iedly 
accessible to bribes or other forms of etwrupt influence, 
The procumtores of tlie great estates, when iw a chtH were 
very corrupt and unprincipled, dtutbtless tlid many liniigs 
of which their masters might havt^ tUsnpproved, 
were generally men of low or even s*u*vtle tirigin;' wiehh’ 
ing almost uncontrolled {lower in the iihsem*e of the pro- 
prietor. The government repeatedly shows its diitruit of 
them.^ In the time of the invasions they gave shelter 


^ De Ghih. Tei^ v. 28, illucl indig* 
nius ao poenaliua, quod onnuuiu 
onus non omnes sustinent;, itiouo 
uod pauperculos horaiufH trihuU 
iTitum premunt, et infirmituw 
feruiit sarcinas fortiomrn. 

^ 0 , Th, xi. 1 , 26 , nullum 
relevot ; nullum iniqnius partitiouin 
vexot iucommodum ««(! jum omniii 
sorte teneantur. 

* E. xl 1, 27 . 

■* 3 . xiii. n, 2 , HI torts 

misso, aliquis aut Proruriitori'm 
suuin retraxerit, aut colowuRJt ati 


routumaoiam 

vftrif, rf, I, 7 tut ||i» 

tiriu Ilf 

® Tk Kti. I, iC,l. Ill |fi'*doi»ili.ii|| 

a <?uriaH:« to lli« 

llirtu wotd-» : tll« 
tjui ItWrlitiH **1. 

iiifamiMutmaiit 
<iicwnrfmtiou*!in 

ttoiu^ iitreiouiodo 
^ K.n. 1^. i, 7, 7, 

lit qiiiti 
purpiriim 
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to fugitives with the object of retaining them as slaves.^ 
They were in league with brigands,^ and harboured them 
on the estates of which they had the management. So 
lawless had they become that the procurators in several 
provinces were specially forbidden the use of horses,® and 
they were coupled in the prohibition with those wild 
herdsmen of Samnium and Apulia who so easily passed 
into the ranks of professional robbers. They are also 
associated in several edicts with the crime of concealing 
deserters from the army.^ In fact the agent of a remote 
estate must have often involved his master in the meshes 
of the law. The procurator seems to have sometimes 
gone so far as to hypothecate an estate without his 
master’s knowledge,® and more than one law deals with 
this practice, in order to protect at once the owner and 
the bona fide mortgagee. [ The procurator wlio engaged 
in such transactions was a man who was probably accu- 
mulating a fortune of his own, and this subject 

to any prior claim of the master, was made liable for the 
repayment of unauthorised loans. [ It may bo readily 
believed that such a class as this, often under no control 
or supervision, would exercise thdt power more unscrupu- 
lously and oppressively than even the most tyrannical 
aristocrat. The most seriotis danger, however, to the 
small landowner from the great lords lay in the facilities 
which the latter poss^sed for corrupting the sources of 
justice. The governor, who had to liear a case between 
a wealthy man and a poor man, belonged to the senatorial 
class, in many cases was a member of the aristocracy of 
the province in which the cixse aroBe.*^ The litigant of 


^ 0. Th, T. 5. 2, I’ho actons and 
procuratoTOH who diHobnyctl this law 
were to be sent to the mines. 

Ib, ix. 29, 2, si yero Aetor sivo 
Procurator latronem domino igno- 
rante ocmiltaverifc . . . ilananis 
ultricibuM concrenietur. 

^ Ik ix. SO, 2, 


^ IK vii, X8, 5 and 12, The 
olFondin^ proonrator m to be capit- 
ally pimisliod. 

^ IK ii. SO, 2, ^‘DePignoribui." 

« IK ii. 22, 1. 

S.ij. Dardaims, Profcorian i>re- 
fect of Gaul, 409, 412, the f^rand- 
father of Sidonius ( Ap. in. 12), 
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his own rank could easfly bring private pressure to i»«*ar 
on him to influence his decisions. Even an upright man 
like Symmachus had no scruple in writing to lii-s tdlieial 
friends about cases which were to come beibro tlu'iu.* 
It is to the credit of the emperors that they took tlw 
severest measures to secure judicial purity. The roguhi- 
tion against governors having a second tenu of otlifo in 
the same province ^ was intended to check the growth of 
connections and influences which might prove too strong 
for the virtue even of a well-meaning ruler.. 'I’iui ihinger 
is stiU more clearly recognised in the rules whicli forbade 
the ad m ission of any one, rich or poor, to an interview 
with a governor after his court had chwed at miilday,® 
and which enjoined him in his progre.s.ses to ri'fu ie invi- 
tations to “the luxurious quarters" which hiii wealthy 
friends were ready to place at hia <Iia{KiHal.’* Very 
explicitly, in the year 408, Honorius forbids Ilonorati to 
sit on the bench with a judge.® All cauae.s are to be heanl 
in open court with the fullest publicity.® 

N A volume might be written on the aubjeet of tiuaucial 
corruption in the last century of the Weatiirn Kiupire. 
When one wanders through the maze of enactment.H deal 
ing with fiscal oppression, malver.satiou, and ovu.siun. ono 
knows not whether more to pity the weakm'B.H of the 
government, or to wonder at the hartlcnod cupi.lity atul 
audacity of the classes which wore leagued toget her in 
plundering both the treasury and the ta.'cpayer. i In the 
early part of the fifth century, the province of Amca, .to 
essential to the very existence of the capital, yet held by 
so precarious a tenure, appealed by deputation to the 


Tonantius Forreolus, ate. Theso 
are not mentioned, however, as in- 
stances of corrupt administration. 

^ Sym. Ep. iv, 68 ; ii. 41 ; ii. 87, 
^ 0. Th. ix. 26, 4, si quis Fro» 
consularem aut Vicariam |k) testa 
tern, etc., itorare teinptaverit, flsco 
ejus omne patriraonium sociari 


deceniimus, 

® Ih, i. 7, 

^ Ih, i. 7, 4, rmii j|p||. 

ciosa seotiitur. Any 
Umt to A jutiox ii* llin frnm ol lliu 
law i« to Im 
/k I H, I. 

^ Ik L 7, % 
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Emperor for relief from its miseries.^ The complaints 
relate almost entirely to oppression and injustice in the 
collection of the various branches of the revenue. The 
upper classes secured immunity from their proper burdens, 
or succeeded by unfair assessment in shifting them on 
to the class less able to bear them. The soldiers and 


ojB&cials grossly abused the right of free quarters in mov- 
ing through the province.^ The various grades of public 
servants whose business it was to collect the revenue,^ or 
to press for payment,^ or to keep the revenue accounts,^ 
were all guilty of the grossest fraud, in collusion with 
each other, or of outrageous terrorism and violence. 
Alike in Africa and Gaub the great landowners at this 
time, taking advantage of the evident weakness and 
difliculties of the government, either evaded or delayed 
their payments.® In many cases their agents, living in 
remote independence,^ olfered a stolid resistance to the 
demands of the treasury, and that at a time when the 
utmost despatch was needed to prepare for the storm 
which was ready to burst both tipou Gaul and Italy, 
and when the government had on its hands a troublesome 
war in Africa. Not content with tliis, they shielded by 
their patronage weaker men who had perhaps more 
excuse for falling into arrears.® When corn was urgently 
needed to save the city from famine, or to provision the 
troops for Gaul, they allowed vessels bound to the trans- 


1 a Th, xii. 1, 166; xii. 6, 27; 
Tii 4, 38. 

® Jk vii. 8, 10. For a good 
summary of tlus sidferingH of Africa 
at thin time from corrupt onkuals 
ice Oodcixoy’H note to vi. 29, 11, 
the law whiidi onku’s the curioHi to 
ho expelled from the province. 

^ Susceptores, ib. xii. tit. 6 ; of. 
Fauriel, i. 802. 

^ CompukoreB, 61 Th, xi. 1, 34, 
with Godefroy’s notti ; of. Ainm. 
Marc. xxii. 6. 

^ Niunerarii, actuarii, 6', viii. 
tit 1, Bee Godefroy’s Paratitlon, 


and cf. 1. 4, vorax et fraudulentum 
numcrariorum propoHitum ; 1. 6, 
nuinerarii <pu puhlicaH civitatum 
rationes verHutih fraudibuB lacerare 
didicerunt, aubjaceant tortori. 

^ F, xi. 1, 20, 20, 27. Theae 
laws were isHued in 898 and 899. 

^ Sym, V. 87, ix. 6, Actorea ah- 
aenlium, quihu.s roH longintj'ua coin- 
inittitur, tarupiam soluti legihus 
vivimt 

^ 0. Th, xi. 24, 4, qui fraudand- 
orum tributorumcauaaad patrotunia 
solita Iraiide confugeriut ; cf. Balv. 
de Guh, v. 88* 
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port service to be entered in their iiaiues.^ They lirilwd 
the officers of the census to make false entries u( priijunty 
liable to taxation, and land-inspectors to ndii^va them cif 
the burden of unproductive estates.^ If they {lurehusml 
an estate from a man in difficulties they wtmlil ijneii, by 
a surreptitious contract,^ shift the hurilen of tlie eapitation« 
tax, payable on the coloni of the estate, to the sliinildcrs 
of the needy vendor. By influence or hriht^s ^ ilwy in- 
duced the book-keepers (tabularii) to cook their atn^tiuny 
in favour of themselves or their clients, ft is ihllUnilt 
to conceive a powerful and wealthy class, many of whtmti 
members must liave known the responsibilituns tif |;^iivern., 
ment, and all of whom niij^ht have kimwn tlm over*, 
whelming difficulties of the time, so lost to all aoiiso of 

^ public duty. 

y If such was the public morality of tlm sonalorial olass, 
the tone of the lower grades of trejLsury oOii’ials was not 
likely to be marked by greater probity or a higher Miwm 
of honour. It would be difficult, witlnmt writing a 
treatise on the subject, to give an exac’t iiUni of the 
various devices by which the army of treasury l ifln uds, 
through all its many grades, contrived to tlcfriiud idiher 
the government or the taxpayew, or iHitli together. It 
would seem that persons of the lowe.st origin wtiro finding 
their way into the ranks of the service by surri^ptitioufi 
means.® They are plainly acenmed of looking tt) |4i4iider 


^ 0. Til. xiii. 7, 2, luulti rmvf‘a 
sims diversorutn iioiainibus efc titulia 
tuentur ; cf. xiii. 5, 26, 67. 

Deserta praedia addtui by tha 
inspectors to a producUvo estate 
were exempted from the senatorial 
land-tax by vi. 2, 13 ; cf. xiii 11, 
8 and 12. The process of 
or adaeqnatio is explained in (hKie- 
froy's notes to these laws. Cf. xiii. 
11, 10, and Godefroy’s notes on xiii. 
11, 16. 

® Ib. xi. 1, 26 ; cf. Salv*. y, c. 7 : 
Marquardt, ii. 261. 


* €. Th, xiii 10, I antbH, qii»tiiAiii 
Talmbmi cidhniiinfin 
orum siirciiiarn ati inftirirama iram 
ferunfc . , . Talmlardi mt llainirM 
supplicinm ; cf. Mytn. /•,>, it. 10. 

® Ih. vL 27 » 

Agentuim tij rebut |4i4ri,ifu 

veiut ad tpKsbktu atylum 
erunt, t{x\m nu ml] 
habet tgimbilwa, f>t ex wyili 
pnirupk’Ui ; cf, %i. ^^7, 

4^ft»r rules of adiiosfitoii o* i|i »0 
vice. 
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for the means of buying themselves advancement to 
higher places.^ Their character is painted in the blackest 
colours.^ They are threatened with every mode and 
degree of penalty, heavy fines or wholesale restitution of 
illicit gains, degradation to plebeian rank, death by the 
sword, by torture, by the avenging flames/'^ They are 
prohibited from seeking any renewal of their term of 
office,^ in language which an honest service would have 
resented as an intolerable insult. Yet no expedient 
seems to have been of any avail to check the headlong 
cupidity of the time. The evil, so far as we can judge’ 
from the Code, is as rampant in the reign of Majorian^ 
as in tlie reign of Constantine. The allurements or tlie 
protection of the great, the collusion of coinrades equally, 
bent on plunder, remoteness from the seat of empire, the 
dumb patience of the rustic folk who could not defend 
themselves, and wliose natixral protectors were often in 
league with tlieir plunderers— all these things produced 
a sense of hupuiuly wliich tlie distant sound of imperial 
menaces seems to have hardly disturbed for a moment. 

The HUHceptores, who were often taken from the curial 
class, had many opportunities for fraud and oppression.^^ 
Tludr businesB was chiefly to receive the tribute paid in 
kind for tlie support of the troops and government service.''^ 
Sometimes they did not give receipts at once,® or they 
gave them in invalid form, without the particulars pre- 
scribed by law. Sometimes they used false weights and 


^ a Th. vi. 29, 11, i[i\i cx colIiHita 
provincialium praeda ad nuijoroH 
militias leHtluaut. (ItmH3d hardly 
bo Haid that milUla in aopliod to 
l^alatine sorviot» generally.) 

Of. Amm. Marc. xvi. 6, § 11, 
raporo non acscipore sedunt agontes 
iu rebuB, Beo the terms of oppro- 
brium collected in (k)defr{)y, l?ara- 
titlon to U, Tk viii. tit. 1. 

^ a Th, ix, 27, 1 ; xiiL 10, 8. 

* lb, ix. 26, 2. 


Nai). M(ij, 1, compulaor nihil 
ampliua a Curiali noverit exigen- 
dum quam (piod ipso a possessore 
susceporit . . . omiiis coiujussionum 
occasio removeatur ; cf. tho law of 
Constantino in 816, C, Th, viii. 
10 , 1 . 

® 1 ?. Godofroy’s Faratitlon to 0, 
Th. xii. 6. ‘ 

^ Buscoptores spooierum, <7. Tk, 
xii. 6, 9. 

» lb, xii. 0, 27, 


T 
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measures,^ so that ths uiilortuuate tariucr luul to IiiniuJi 
more than his proper quota. Or, aqaiii, they vvoul.l hmd 
themselves to tactics by which the validity ot a rin-t;i|.l 
was disputed, and the payment levitstl a .secoiul 
^he accountants of the army stores (uunu‘rarii, aetnarii) 
"'Cere also audacious offenders. 'I’hoy are plainly i har'^-ed 
with falsifying accounts and drawing larger .supplifs Ilian 
the corps were entitled to.® The actuarii mmi to havo Ihhui 
a particularly troublesom^e^j»Kss, and are onUirwl away 
from the capital by a law of JV.rcadius in Ihit it 

was at the hands of the various ollicials ehaiged witli the 
duty of enforcing payment and collecting arrears that 
the provincials suffered the worst crueltiiw. Tluire wsm 
apparently no possible means <if restrairung^them. 'rheir 
insolence is described most vividly and piuiLslnHi mojit 
fiercely in some of the latest laws in the t’lnU*.* By 
demanding receipts wliich had he.en lost,® by uver-esac- 
tion,^ by fraudulent meddling with the lists of the emsns * 
by mere terrorism and brute force, they eansed »iich 
misery and discontent that the Emperor*' had more Slum 
once, at all costs to the revenue, to onler their rt-movul 
from a whole province. Their <!.Kactioiis and nnper- 
exactions had reached such a point in 440 *“ that 'riie... 
dosius and Valentinian issued a rescript whii-h gave the 
governors of provinces the power of pimiahing them with- 
out any fear of the Counts of tho truuHury. Hut the 
effect on the collection of tho ruvemns and, not leant, the 


r C. Th. ii. 8, 8. 

Ib. xii. 6 , 26 ; of. xii. 1, 185. 
semel seouritatem de refusioiie nm- 
nermn emissam ab alio Proconsule 
non liceat refricari. 

® Ib. viii.^ 1, 16, In the reign 
of Constantine their frauds were 
so enormous that tlie Emperor 
threatens them with torture for 
their offences. 

^ Ib. vhi. 1, 14. 

* Nov. Valent. 7 ; Maj. 4 ; Mart. 
2 (cf. Amm. Marc. xxx. c. 6), 


« a. Th. VM, % 

^ Iktl 

* Ik xiti. U* 4 mid |CI. 

® Jb. viii. 4, r»ii4|>!i! 

soruin ns 
coiiMtittumuji 

414, Thin aimi f.M Ahim , 

v.t. th« uf niiriMwt 

Dalmatia. 

*** Ktfv. Th. 41^ and 
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slur on the illustrious ” officers, wh^^wers were thus 
curtailed/ or whose gains were |^Miished, compelled 
the Emperor two years afterwardb ^« l4scind the formeJI 
law. It is only too evident 'Emperor’s zeal for 

honest administration met wit^^^lening opposition in 


the highest as well as the 1< 


of the service. 


The defensores of pities IM, as one of their most 
important duties, to |^rotect the taxpayers from over- 
exaction. Yet one can see, from a law of 409,^ that the 
protection was often not to be relied upon. The 'defrauded 
provincial is directed, in the first instance, to appeal to 
the defensor, the curia, and the magistrates. If they 
refuse to accept his appeal, he is, as a last resort, in the 
presence, and with the cognisance, of the public clerks 
and minor officials, to post up his complaint in the more 
public places of the municipality. There surely never 
was a more startling confession of impotence made by 
the heads of a great administrative system. 

Perhaps even stronger proof of the inability of the 
government to control its servants is to be found in the 
etiormities of the discussores,^ as they arc described to us 
in some of the later constitutions. These officials, whoso 
business it was to discover, and call up, all arrears of 
tribute, were appointed on a regular system ; and, in 
ordinary times, men were not very willing to undertake a 
function so invidious. For the arrears were probably 






^ Fov. Th. 45 (2), cum pictas 
nostra . . . cciisuerat ut iUustrcs 
viri eaori ao juivati aorarii Gomitca 
faoultatom condenmandorum Judi- 
cum noBL iiaboroufc. In i. 7, 5 tho 
provincial governors are ordered to 
go about and exert themselves to 
bring to light frauds of tax-col- 
leotors. But the counts of the 
largesses in 452, on the pretext 
that the financial service was in- 
terfered with, actually succeeded 
in terrorising the governors. 

^ The powers of the defemsor arc 
defined in the law of B92, C, Th. i. 


11, 2, plohem tan turn vol Deouriones 
ab omni improborum insolontm et 
temeritate tueantur. (3f. 0. Th, 
xii. 6, 22 ; iVw. ifg?. 5 ; Maniuardt, 
i. 522 ; D© Coulanges, JHnv. Oerm. 
p. 89. De Coulanges takes a dif- 
ferent view of the defenHor’s office 
from moat authorities. Of. Gode- 
froy’s Paratitlon to 0. Th, i. 11 ; 
Fauriel, i. 875. 

» a Th. %l 8 , 8. 

^ See Paratitlon of Godofroy te 
C. Th, xi. tit. 26, and the notes to 
Mv. Yalmt. 7. 
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quite as often due by the great proprietora as by the 
small. But in the last years of the Empire men seem to 
have thrust themselves into the oilice withmit .iiiv nguhir 
authority.^ Their object, of courao, was more phauler. 
aaldthey had endless opportunities tit enriching them- 
selves. Many proprietors were deeply in debt, nut only 
to private creditors, but to the treasury. I'lstiibt.s were 
frequently changing hands, and, in the contusitm of a 
time of invasion and panic, document wtiuld be hat or 
purchases would be made without full kmiwimlge tif the 
liabilities of the vendor. The discuaaor. who ha«l oh- 
tained his ofihce by intrigue,® came tbiwu with a ptiwerful 
retinue, obtained doubtless in this sanm way. tiemaiwlitig 
old receipts,® presenting a mas.s of cookwi ncctiunUH, 
which no one could check, lea.yt of all the .simple farmer. 
What followed, as described by the Km{H*ror,‘ resembU^a 
the worst scenes in Turkish provincial govi<rnmetU, out- 
rage, torture, imprisonment, murder; ami nil them* 
enormities were countenanced, ami actively Huppmtod. by 
officers of the palace and the praotorium, with lUu aid of 
the soldiers of the neighbouring garrison.® Who eau 
wonder that people exposed to such hrutality, ui the 
name of civilised government, should welcome the nide 
justice of the Gothic chief ? ® 

Yet it would ho unhistorical and unfair to holtl the 
imperial government responsible for all the.se horrura. 
Almost every page of the GikIo hear-s witne.'ii to the 
indignant energy with which the Emperor ami his i ‘oiim-il 
strove to check the anarchy of the i»rovincial (idmiin.>tlra- 

^ The discuasores of the reign of pUeitas et litiuei* nttiil 
Honorius were quite as corrupt, 6'. * /A. 7, iiuamieraw 

Th.^.2^,2. aaMvaeiwOiilia, 

Nov. Valmt. 7, discussor©® ad ©fe unlvurm 

proyinciam non electi, aicut corn- ® ih, 7, tmtmmn 

penmiis, sed ambiontes im die- Hum hurmm, tmm »|-|- 4 tii$g 
. turbilhmtii, 

“ Ib. 7, seountates ox|»©tuiit ndlitark 
annorum serie et vetustat© eon* ^ Halv. ihtk t, 37 
Bumptas, quas servare netoit iini- c. S. 
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tion. But, with a high sense of duty and the appearance 
of omnipotence, the central authority had lost control of 
the vast system. The government was growing weaker^ 
as the power of the aristocracy increased, and, ds we 
have already seen, the power of the aristocracy was being 
actually exerted to hamper and defeat the imperk:! 
administration. The same paralysis is seen in each 
prefecture and in each province. For generations there 
had been many governors slow or negligent in executing 
the will of the Emperor. Eepeated edicts and a rising 
scale of penalties are a sufficient proof of this. But the 
prefect or the governor himself, however earnest and 
determined, was liable to be thwarted by his subord- 
inates or by the intrigues of the Potentes. There are few 
traces in the fifth century of the grosser forms of corrup- 
tion or oppression among the higher officials, but there 
are many proofs of their failure to carry out the intentions 
of the Emperor. Tliis was no doubt sometimes due to 
want of a high sense of duty, or of energy, or to 
illegitimate influence brought to bear upon them. But 
probably the most potent cause was the contumacy of the 
lower members of the service, who had their own ends to 
gain in maintaining abuses. It is certainly significant 
that in so many laws, while the governor is to be fined 
for disobedience, liis staff are laid under far heavier 
penalties,^ some of them of a kind which we should de- 
scribe as savage. 

The last edict which deals with the miseries inflicted 
by the tax-gatherer sums up, as it were, the imperial 
legislation on this subject for generations, and in its 
candid pessimism sounds the death-knell of provincial 
administration in the West. Its author was the last 
prince of high purpose and capacity who addressed him- 

^ Nm. Maj. 6 , ufc Judex qui hoc . . . fuHtuario supplioio subditos, 
fieri atatuerifc 20 librarum auri mauuum quoque amiasione truu- 
illatiotto foriatur, apparitores vero cawdoa. 
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self to the hopeless task of reforming a vast aervi<’t' which 
was honeycombed with corruption. The hunt Huimiu 
Emperor of the West from whom, as statesman <*r nahlm, 
great t-TiingR were expected/ was foiltnl in his t'lhirts, kith 
in war and statecraft. And ho found his own mddes and 
civil servants as dangerous enomitw of the state ns the 
Vandals. Any one who wishes, at first hand, to know 
the secret of the disease which was umterminitig the 
strength of the imperial system in the We.*tt. sfuiuht read 
the law of Majorian issued in 468.^ The fortunes t*f the 
provincials are still being eaten away hy extortionat*} and 
repeated exactions. The municipalities are being de- 
serted by the citizens who have to bear their bunlfn.**, hut 
who prefer to abandon everything rather than em litre the 
^^genious chicanery or truculotit cnudty of the oflieers of 
the treasury. While the smaller proprietom nrti being 
hied to death, the agents of the great landowner, in the 
security of a remote estate, placidly ignore the d«*inanda 
of the collector. The provincial governors seetn |>rri<m- 
ally not to he distrusted by the Kmperor ; indwHl they 
are charged with the task of reforming the li.iea! nystem 
of their districts. But even they are apt to kt misled or 
cajoled by their subordinate ollicers, who jK>s.seaii a ininute 
knowledge of the localities, and wluwo amlacity is 
stimulated by the prospect of enoiTuou.s gains luul the 
experience of long impunity. 

The picture of his times loft by Majorian i.H inlinitidy 
sad, and yet, as we said at the beginning of this ehapter, 
it is impossible to ignore the high stsiise of duty, and the 
almost effusive sympathy for the suffering luiisses. which 
mark the last utterances of the imperial jurifiprudence. 
Just as paganism on the eve of its pnajcription by the 
State attained for a moment an elevation and jiitrity 
higher than it ever reached in the ages of its unehallengcd 
supremacy, so the imperial government was probably never 
' ApolL Sidoa, OarTn* t, 5H0, ® Mm, MuJ, tit i. 
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so anxious to check abuses of administration, or so com- 
passionate for the desolate and the suffering, as in the years 
when its forces were being paralysed. It is easy for the 
cool economist to criticise some of these measures of alle- 
viation as more characterised by sympathy than statesman- 
ship. It has been said that the indulgence to debtors 
to the imperial treasury, which was so often granted, 
merely threw a heavier load on those taxpayers who 
were still able to meet their obligations.^ But in one 
of the later constitutions it is expressly stated that, if 
the treasury insisted in all cases on its full rights, it 
would ruin the taxpayer, without benefiting the State.^ 
Between 395 and 423, Honorius remitted’ the taxes over 
wide districts in ten different edicts.^ Similar measures 


of the most sweeping character are to be found among 
the enactments of later reigns.'^ But in most of these 
cases, it is not difficult to find a justification for the 
remission in the public calamities, or the cruel super- 
exactions of tlie agents of the fisc. Nor did the Emperor 
spare the ])rivate creditor in emergencies, any more than 
his own exchequer. In 443, so desperate had the 
condition of Africa become, that the government felt it 
necessary to suspend for a time the right of recovery for 
private debt^i-- 

In a number of minor measures scattered over the 


Code the growing spirit of humanity may be observed. 
The governorB of provinces are called upon to exercise 
the utmost vigilance to clieck the oppression of the poor 
by tlie agents of tlie great, and to bring to light the mis- 


^ de CoulaiigfjB, Vlvv, Oemi, 

p. r»9. 

^ Fov. Th, 51, m a poBaesBoro super 
alia, (piae praestat has expensas, 
recpiirat, ultimas tenuesque ajuH 
vires compulsio talis extini^iet 
» a 7%. xi. 28, 2 nqq, 

^ m>v. Th. 22. The Alhimw to 
whom this was addresseci was pro- 
bably grandson of the Albiuus of 
the Saturnalia. Cf. Beeck, Sym. 


clxxix. He was a sou of V olusianus 
who corresponded with B. Augustine, 
and succeeded Hutilius Namatianus 
as prefect of the city, Eutil. Namat. 

1, 406. He was r.P. of Gaul in 
440 ; of It/ily, 448-448 ; consul, 
444 ; patrician, 440. TheNovellae 
seem to show him the great states- 
man of the time, N(w. Falmd, 1, 

2, 4, 6 ; Nov. Th. 22, 23, 35, 60. 

“ Nov. Th. 22 . 
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deeds of the tax-gatherer.^ It us thi‘ir diitr, 
the bishops, to visit prisons on the I^onl’s Ihiy, nn'oive 
any complaints from the prisoners as to thtur 
and to see that they are sufficiently mpplml witli 
Stringent enactments reciuire that persons cdmri^iHl with 
crime shall he brought up for trial within a yeiir. tuui tiiat 
prisoners shall not be subjected to tm^ect^ss^lry hardo 
ness.^ By a strict term of preseri|>ti(jn, tlie latr mItovc 
to restrain that noxious chuss wlu^ nuute u trade of 
assailing titles to property,^ or tlie status of |iorit*iia who 
had succeeded in escaping from a servihi or tli*pi«ndent 
condition. The evidence of the fraiHlman iigiiinst iiis 
patron was discredited,^ and also that tif tint itfeuaiHi 
person who, while confessing his awii guilt, atteiiipteil 
to incriminate anotlier. There are. three or f«Hir tiiher 
measures to which we may refer, as illustrative at onre 
of the misery of the times, and tlie humaiHtii.riaii ii|orit 
of the central government In the terror fausoil hy tlw 
movements of the Goths at the !it*ginning of tin? fifth 
century many persons, particularly in the pruviitci* of 
lUyricum, had fled to districts which offered greater 
security. Some had been carriiul into ea|»tiviiy and 
be^ redeemed. In many cases they had ctoiio tunh^r 
9migations which were sometimes eiifortaid in a hard 
and selfish spirit. Where the fugitive owm nothing hut 
the gift of food and clothing from his ho:*, ilio Kinporor 
dismisses the claim for compensation.^ Ihit wlierti lie 
has been bought back from the hamlH of the eneiny, Ids 
redemptoTj whose motive wius sometimes that iif 
a useful serf, is ordered to be content with the rti|u.iymc!nt 
of the ransom, or, as an alternative, with flvo yrani* 
service. In those same calamitous years ihe^re was a 


1 a Th. i. 7, 5, 7. 

2 Ih, ix. 3, 7. 

2 Ib, ix. 36, 1 and 2 ; cf. ix. 8, 

h m- 

^ Nov. Yalent. 8 ; cf. Godefroy’s 


elahomt#^ CmmmutMj «m 0* Tk^ 

iv. tit, 14. 

® a Th. m U, 2 ; ii. I, W; 

ix. <1, 4. 

^ Ih. r. fj, i ; V. 
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great famine in Italy, and it appears probable that 
some masters were tempted to limit the number of ( 
mouths on their estates by exposing the infants of their 
female slaves. The exposed child was sometimes found 
and treated with kindly human feeling ; and the legislator 
interposed to prevent the cruel master from reclaiming 1 
to servitude the creature whom he had consigned to 
death.^ The flight of serfs from one estate to another-- 
was evidently very common. The law of 419 fixes the 
limit of thirty years, after which the fugitive colonus, 
who had found another master, and had probably formed 
family ties, could not be recalled to the servitude from 
which he had fled,^ In the case of a female serf, the limit 
is twenty years. And if, before that term, she has married, 
in order to prevent the break-up of a home the law enacts 
that her second master shall provide a vicaria, presumably 
unmarried, who shall satisfy the claim of her former lord. 

These are a few examples of the efforts of government 
to alleviate that mass of misery and social injustice 
which it was impotent to cure. To a sympathetic mind, 
there is no more painful reading than the Tlieodosian 
Code of the fifth century. The authors of these laws 
are generally loaded with the double oi)probrium of 
weakness and corruption. Ze$ malheurem ont tonjours 
tort. The systcim of bureaucratic despotism, elaborated 
finally by Diocletian and Constantine, produced a tragedy 
in the truest sense, such as history has seldom exhibited ; 
in whicli, by an inexorable fiite, the claims of fancied 
omnipotence ended in a humiliating paralysis of adminis- 
tration; in which determined effort to remedy social 
^vils only aggravated them till tliey became unendurable ; 
in which the best intentions of the central power were, 
generation after germration; mocked and defeated alike 
by irresistible laws of human nature, and by hopeless 
perfidy and corruption in the servants of government. 

^ C, Th. r, 7, 2. On the famine of. Zoh, vi. 11, Olympiod. 8 4. 

Sozom. ix. 8. ® U. Th. v. 10. 

/ 
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CHAPTEE I 


I’HE GEKERAL CHARACTER OF THE INVASIONS 

Fo part of tlie inner life of the fifth century should, in 
the mind of an intelligent student, excite greater curiosity 
than the attitude of the Eonians of the West to the 
invaders, and their ideas as to the future of Home. As 
he reads the meagre chronicles of the tiixies, he can 
hardly lielp asking himself', What did these men think 
about the real meaning of the sack of Komo by Alaric 
and by GcnBoric ; of the devastation of the provinces ; 
of the settlement of Visigoths, Burgundians, Sueves, and 
Vandals in regions whicli, in spite of temporary incur- 
sions, had for centuries enjoyed the Eoman peace ? Was 
the end indeed come, the end of so much effort, of so 
many glories, of that great history of civil and military 
virtue which had given uniform law and culture to tlie 
realms of Alexander as well as to the countries bordering 
on the inland and the western seas? Or, were the 
calamities of the time, crusliing and calamitous as they 
were to individual citizens, only temporary and limited 
in their range, such as the Empire had often before 
suffered, witliout serious and lasting effects on the general 
organisation of society ? And as to the causes of the 
calamity, were they the decline of lioman virtue and 
skill in statecraft, or were they the anger of the old god|s 
of Eome for the desertion of their altai-s, or the punisliS 
meats sent by the Christian's God for luxury and 
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oppression of the weak ? Finally, what was to bo the 
relation of the Empire, if it was to continue, to the,<ie 
strange immigrants into her territory, and how were they 
going to behave to the power which had so long kejtt 
them at hay ? 

We propose to collect, from the literary remains of 
the period, various answers to tliese questions. But 
before doing so, there are some general considerations m 
to the character of the invasions of the barbarians in the 
fifth century, and their settlement in the provinces, which 
it will be well to bear in mind in the review which 
we propose to make. The modern, who has only the 
popular conception of the events of that time, is afit to 
think that the Western Empire succumbed to an over- 
powering advance of whole tribes and peoploa, animated 
by hatred of Eome, sweeping away the remains of an 
effete civilisation, and replacing it, in a sudden ami 
cataclysmal change, by a spirit and by institutioms of a 
perfectly different order. Yet, if such were a true 
account of the fall of the Eoman Empire, the tone and 
behaviour of many of the Eomans of that time would bo 
inexplicable. Here and there there are crie.s of hornir 
at the havoc and slaughter which wore caustxl by 
some violent incursion. And, undoubtedly, the capture 
of the city gave for the moment a terrible shock 
to the ancient faith in the strength and stjihility of 
Eome. But this was only a transitory feeling. Con- 
fidence soon returned. The cities and regions, whitd* 
are said to have been desolated and ravaged, rtsapjouir 
with apparently few traces of any catastrophe. The 
government betrays no sign of confusion or desjjair. 
Individual observers may have their doubts and <iu«.Htion- 
ings about the course of events, but few seem ahsoluUdy 
d^mayed, and some display a confidence and hopeful nes-s 
which would he quite astonishing, if tlie old popular 
conception of the barbarian onslaughts wore the true one. 
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A very cursory glance at the history of the Empire 
reveals the secret of this msouda%ce. The invasions of 
the fifth century were nothing new, nor was there 
anything very startling in the settlement of Germans on 
Eoman soil. From the times of Marius not a century 
had passed without some violent inroad of German hosts. 
Tlie myriads annihilated on the field of Aquae Sextiae 
were but the advance guard of a mighty movement, 
which was always pressing on to the West or South. 
Julius, Augustus, Tiberius, had all to throw back succes- 
sive attacks on the frontier of the Ehine. Marcus 
Aurelius spent eight campaigns in a struggle with a vast 
confederacy on the Danube.^ In the third century 
almost every province, and even Italy itself, was ravaged, 
and the Goths, ^ a comparatively new horde, who had 
worked their way from Scandinavia to the Ukraine, 
swept the Euxitie in thousands of vessels,^ and harried 
the towns of Asia Minor and Greece. In the reign of 
Probus, th(3 Germans capturetl and pillaged sixty towns 
in Gaul, and overran the whole province.^ Another 
formidable irruption took place in the middle of the 
fourth century. Enormous numbers of Franks, Alomanni, 
and Saxons passed the Bhine. A great part of Gaul 
was overrun, and forty towns along the Ehine were 
sacked.^ Once more the invaders were driven back with 
enormous loss. 

The invasions of the third and fourth centuries, in 
respect of tlie numbers and impetuosity of the assailants, 
seem to us now to have been almost overwhelming. The 
(Jothic host of the reign of Claudius is said to have 

Jul. Capitol. vU. M. Anton, c. ® iwos. i. 42, mvwTjyTjffdpL^voi 
22, gontos omnoa ab lllyrici Ihnito TrXota ical roCrott 

uwnio in Galliain coiinpiraverant. dijo nal rp(.dKoyra 

Treb. Poll. viL Oallim, c. 6, fniptadat : %nt Olautl. c. 6, 8. 

13 ; viL (Maud, o. 6 ; 'Aon. i. 30, * Flav. Vop. Proh. <;. 13, cum 

31, Of. Pallmann, die Gesch. der {xsr omnos (3alIiaH socuri vagarmitur. 

Volkerunimi. i. pp. 49 $qq.; Jordan. * 7m. iii. 1, 3 ; A mm. Mara 

(kt 17. xvi. 12. 
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numbered 320,000 men. The Gerniaus w!uj njir.'iul 
over the whole of Gaul in the reign of Prohua lanat 
have been even more numerous, if that 
slaughtered 400,000 of them, as he is said U> have 
done.^ Yet it does not appear that, at crises an appai- 
ling, the Eomans ever despaired of the safety of the 
State. The letter of Probus to the Senate, to ^vhifh we 
have referred, rather expresses an almost exuberant 
confidence.^ The invaders, however numerous, are iti- 
variably driven back, and in a short time thei'o are hnv 
traces left of their ravages. The truth seems to bo that, 
however terrible the plundering bands might bo to th« 
unarmed population, yet in a regular battle the (.tormaiss 
were immensely inferior to the Roman troops. Aininiauti;^, 
who had borne a part in many of these engagements, .'Jay i 
that, in spite of the courage of the Gcrman.s, their im 
petuous fury was no match for the steady clLsidplims and 
coolness of troops under Roman officers.® Tho re.-uilt <if 
this moral superiority, founded on a long tratlition. whh 
that the Roman soldier in the third and fourth ceiituritvi 
was ready to face almost any odds. In 356 an iiniueii in 
multitude of the Alemanni inundated Ka-stertt tJaul.* 
Julian, the future Emperor, who was then a nusrn, ymith, 
with no previous training in the art of war, was in com- 
mand of only 13,000 men, of whom few wer«! veteran 
troops. Yet in a very short time not an ciunuy \vuii 
left in Gaul, and the victors were carrying tins .>var fs-r 
into the heart of Germany.® There must undoubtedly 


^ Treb. Poll. vit. Claud, c. 8 : 
Plav. Vop. vit. Prob. o. 15. But 
on the credibility of Vopisous v. 
Peter, Gesch. Utt. ilber die JRSm. 
Kaiseneii, I 150 ; and ii. 281 on 
the carelessness of historians in 
dealing with numbers. 

r. omnes penitus 

Galhae liberatae . . . arantur Gal- 
llcana rura harbaris bubus ... nos 
eorum omnia possidemus. 


^ Amm. Marc, xvl 12, 47, 
manni robusti ot 

usu nimio docilwH ; ilH t\sn nt lur» 
bidi, hi quioti ©t (laiitL 
* ZoH. iii, 3, dwapm 

® Amm. Marc. xrL 12, 2 ; 

LC. 

® Zo8. iii. 4, dxpi 

dpvpuy rods c> Kmmm* 

evidtdj^ase v ^ 
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have been mucli loss of life and property in some of these 
raids.^ Yet a very feAV years after the ravages which 
were checked by Julian, the valley of the Moselle is 
described to ns -by Ausonius as a paradise which shows 
no trace of the hand of the spoiler.'?. Ck)Hifortable granges 
and luxurious villas look down from cver;^height. The 
viruyards rise in terraces along the ba\iks, and the yellow 
corn-lands can vie even with the^Yertility of the poet's . 
native Aquitaine. The popula^n are prosperous and 
happy. There is even an air of rustic jollity and gaiety 
ovi*r the scene from which all thoughts of past sulBfering 
or coming diinger sf^eni to bo banished,^ 

Of the same (diaracter were tlie great invasions of the 
ojxnuug years of the fifth centaury. A great army under 
liadagaiauB, which, according to the lowest estimate, 
muubiired 200,000 men, crossed the Ali)s and penetrated 
into IftruriaJ I'hat the govcirument regarded the datiger 
as serious, may be iufiu’red from the edict which called 
tlu^ alavcB to arms.^ Yet Stilicho, with a force of only 
20,000 regular troops, and some 11 un and Alan 
anxiliuries/^ signally defeated that great host, and the 
j)ri8on(‘rB taken were so nniny that they were sold for a 
single anrem apiece.^ In tlie beginning of the year 
406^ a horde of Alans, Sueves, and Vandals crossed the 
Rhino, from which tlio garrisons had l)een withdrawn to 
meet the danger in Italy.^ The invaders caused great 
consternation, and nndoubtedly indicted much damage 
and auHering in their passage through Gaul.^^ But the. 


^ 7 m. iii. 1. 

Au«oii. Idyl. X. r. 156. Thf< 
potiiii on tlui wan cnmnpnHiHi 

circ. S70 ; v. Hchniikl, UrtKiuu xv, 

^ Aubow. klyL X. V. 165. 

^ Ovm. vii. a7, § IS, mnniiuiinn 
nnHfjui pimnMBima rafariint, ducitnla 
tnilia bomiuum. Of. 7 >m. r. 26 ; 
iMarr« 61 . (fhrmi. 

^ a. n. vii. IS, 16, 

7 dm. V. 26 . 


7 OroB. vii. S7, § 16. 

^ Urnap. (Ihr<m.f Arcmdio vi. ct 
IVobo Onan. ; Oroa. vii. 88 and 40. 

« Claud. Ur. Itdl. (hL 421 : 

tutiunqiio 

<ixcuWia Kluunim aolo Uimjrw rfilinquuut. 

(Utrm, Ud Prop. JJlv. v. 25, 
|inri<tr(\ t‘»t iirlam (v. 84), Vandaludn 
|.dadiiH Htnrninuir nfc (adinia , . . 
ultima porttiUmuH; Ilutil. Kamat. 
I 27-80 ; Hinron. Rp. 128, § 16. 
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districts and cities, whicli they arc said to have phuuitjr^Hi 
and destroyed, within a generation arc found to l»o oum 
more flourishing and prosperous.’: 

In the fragmentary annals of the fifth couturj tht*r# 
is no sign that the generals of the Empire ftdt any foiir 
of an overwhelming superiority on the aiiic of the 
invaders. In 426 the city of .A.rles was attat*ktHl 
a powerful force of Goths; hut they were aunpolhat 
by Aetius to retire with heavy los3.“ Two years lator. 
the same great general recovered the Rhineland from the 
Franks.® In 435 he inflicted a crushing dcft'Ut <ui th« 
Burgundians, and compelled them to sue for piuicas.* In 
the following year Litorius, the lieutenant of Aetiu.s. by 
a rapid movement, relieved the town of Narl«)nue, whon 
it was hard pressed by famine and the (lothio army. 
And although Litorius soon afterwards was bikcu ttaptivo 
by the hands of the Goths, the annalist e.xpn*.s.s!y May.'* 
that it was the result of reckless ambition ami aupt‘r- 
stitious credulity, not of any inferiority of for<-f.^ 'rim 
invasion of Attila in 451 was probably tlu) nio.st 
appalling danger, in respect to the nuinbors <if hi.** 
motley host, which the Eomans had hud to fucti for 
ages.® Aetius had only a handful of troops umltu- hi.* 
command,’’ and although he was able to rally to his 
support Visigoths, Franks, Burgundians, ami Haxon.s, yot 
the credit of defeating that fierce and crafty power, whieh 
had reduced all central Europe to vas-salage, nm.st be 
awarded to Roman daring and organisation. In the last 
days of the independence of Auvergne and of the We.sttu'u 


^ This appears to be the case in 
Bordeaux, Paulin. Pell. J&mh. 240 ; 
cf. 284. Compare the state of 
Kome after the sack by the Yandals, 
Apoll. Sid. E'p, i. 5. 

2 Prosp. Chron. Theodos. xii. and 
Valent. Coss. 

^ Ih. Felice et Dionysio Coss. 

^ Ih, Theod. xv. and Yalent. iv. 
Coss. 


® Ih, ad. a. 489, ufc nim itirttri- 
sideranter proelknn in 
incidisset, dubitatuluin forttt «nii 
potius parti victoria anoribtsrtittir. 

® ApolL Bid. (farm, vii, 8 ‘.10 ; rf, 
Prosp. Ohro7i. ad a. 

^ Sid. (farm. vii. Unmr ml 

raruni sine militc dur**tj?-j ifi 

auxiliis ; cf. Faurkd, i. p. trjch 
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Empire, a mere liaiidful of troops under tlie gallant 
Kcdicius,^ and raised by Ms own resources, kept tlie 
Visigothic army for months at bay, and tlie Eoman 
showed in tliis final struggle an almost contemptuous 

recklessness. 

The (Jerruaus then were not superior to the liomans 
in military skill and courage. JMor were they animated 
by any common purpose or hatred of Eome. So far 
from having any common purpose, they wove hopelessly 
divitled among tlieiuselves, and are a^s often found fight- 
ing for the Empire as against it. The ITanks on the 
Bhine were champions of Home when they were over- 
whelmed by the invaders in 406." Stilicho had Alan 
and Jlun auxiliaries in his great battle with Kadagaisus.® 
It was with Kun cavalry that Aetius and litorius strove 
to cheidv the advance of the Visigoths in Southern 
Ciaul.'^ It was with the aid of Visigoths, Eranks, Saxons, 
ami IhirgumUans that Aetius defeated the army of 
Attila on the ( Jutalauuiau |)lains. Again and again the 
Visigoths of Toulouscj lent their forces to support the 
Roman power in Spain against the Siu^.ves.^* The Romans 
of Auvergne, wiieu they were deserted in its weakness 
by the imperial governimmt, received liolp and en- 
counigenumt in their last struggles against Euric from 
the Burgundians/’ It is clear from these facts that tlio 
Empire was not an object of hatred to the barbarians. 
Indeed they wtjre often eager to be taken into its 
service; and many of their chiids, like Alaric or 
Ataulplius, had no higher ambition than to be appointed 


^ Bid. Ep. iii. S, iatuHi doiucA|m 
privatiji viribun publuu 
a fwdfcus HpiHUiint, ; cd*. (ivt% 

Tut', Hid. Er* ii. 24 , niuliitiidiuwia 
(HUti vird fiigimHa 

pi^iTiC'.ribitur. 

vii. 40, § .1, niultAtupiF 
tnuii hiM iilifit' (gt‘nt(*H) Fnincun 
proO'riuti. FiUiriid, L 47, 

^ hm. V. 26 . 


^ Prtmp. ji. 4S7, 429. 

* l(kt. a/iron., mox ndj)aiiiiw 
rox Uothonuji 4’luHnloniiUH cinu 
iiigtui ti. FXfndtu, cit tumi vtdautftto 
Ft ordinationij Aviti 1 inpcsratons! 

Bid. Ep. iii. 4. I’Iif htdp 
howovi^r, wan uf doubtail vabn* 
Chaix, Eid. ii. 164. 
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to high military command. On the other hand, there 
was a corresponding readiness on the Eoman side to 
employ barbarian forces in war. From the earliest days 
of the Empire these auxiliaries appear on the army lists. 
Germans are found in the bodyguard of Augustus.^ 
They fought under Vitellius in the foremost ranks at 
the battle of Cremona.^ Vespasian had special confi- 
dence in the loyalty of the Sueves, and had two of their 
chiefs in his service.^ Marcus Aurelius formed some 
corps of Germans for his war with their countrymen on 
the Danube.^ In the third century, the tendency 
becomes even more marked. Valerian, in a despatch to 
Aurelian, describes an army which included troops from 
Ituraea, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, and officers bearing 
such unmistakable German names as Hariomundus, 
Hildomundus, and Haldagates.^ Claudius II., after the 
great defeat which he inflicted on the Goths,® enrolled a 
large number of them under his standards. Probus 
recruited the frontier garrisons with 16,000 from the 
wreck of the great host which had devastated Gaul."^ 
The army of Constantine, in the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge, was chiefly composed of Germans and Celts and 
Britons.® Of similar composition was the army with 
which Theodosius defeated Eugenius at the Frigidus.® 
Some of these barbarian troops took service voluntarily 
under an express agreement, stating the conditions on 
which they served. Others were compelled to join the 
standards as the result of defeat in battle.^® Some of 
them received regular pay and rations ; others received 


^ Suet. Octanj. 49. 

2 Tao. Hist. i. 61. 

® Ih. iii. 5. 

* Jul. Capitol, vit. M. Anton, c. 
21, emit et Germanorum auxilia 
contra Germanos. 

® Flav. Yop. Aurel. c. 11. 

® Zos. i. 46, 6croi 5k 8L€<r(bd7jcrav^ if 

rdy/xacL <Tvy7)pl6fi7](rav 

Pf. Treb. Poll, vit ClavA^ c. 8. 


^ Flav. Vop. Rrob. c. 14, accepit 
praeterea sedecim milia tyronum, 
quos omnes per diversas provincias 
sparsit, etc. 

** Zos. ii. 16. 

® D>. iv. 56. 

V. C. Th. vii. 13, 16; Gode- 
froy’s note on the Poederati and 
Dedititii. 
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grants of land, wliicli were lield on condition of luilitaiy 
service, and wliicli passed to their sons on the same con- 
dition.^ A page of the Notitia contains a list of more 
than twenty corps of these military colonists, under the 
name Sannatae Gentiles, who were settled at various 
places from Bruttium to the Alps.^ Similar German 
corps, under the name of Laeti, had lands assigned to 
them in almost every part of Gaul. The Gallo-Roman 
population had been long accustomed to the residence of 
these bands on their soil. Batavi are found at Arras ; 
Franks at Rennes ; Sueves at Coutances, Mans, Bayeux, 
and Auvergne ; Sarmatians at Baris, Boitiers, and 
Amiens.^ Occasionally the Laeti proved t:o be dangerous 
neighbours. Thus %ve learn from Ammianus Marcellinus 
that a body of Laeti, in the troubled year 357, attempted 
to capture the city of Lyons, and plundered the sur- 
rounding country.^ Here we have an antici|)ation in 
the fourth century of what hai)ptme(l more fr<^(|uently in 
the fifth, wluiu Ihirgundians and Visigoths had obtained 
a permanent seiiiemeut in Gatil. 

We shall see, in a subsecpient cha))t(*,r, tliat the 
establislmumt of the (icrmans in the south and east of 
(iaul disturbed and alarmed tlie Romans of the province 
far li^ss than we should have exp(‘Cted. In a short time 
the intrudcira wtjre acjcepted as more or less friendly 
neighbours. Here again the past history of the hhnpire 
will be found to have prepared meifs minds for what, 
token by themH(‘.lves, would have seemed stupendous 
changes. Just as thcu’c were tHiuxitless incursions for 


^ a. Th. vii, 20, 12, with (hnin. 
froy’« «()!«; xiiL 11, 9; Amni. Marc. 
XX, S, 13; Lmmij. (kmutant, c. 21 ; 
74m, ii. 54. 

NdiL JHg, chL Mtmkiiig, p. 
121 (c. xL). Cf, th« grautS'i <»{’ 
t«rrA« madt^ to v«t«raiw 

acid thoir fioim on military tonuro, 
Lamprid, ARx. Aev, c. 5H, § 4 ; 


Klav, Vop. Prob. c. 14; C, Th, vii. 
15, 1. 

^ NUit, IHtj. pp. 119, 120; cf. 
notcM, pp. 1044 1 OHO. On the (3cn- 
tilcH, not to ho confourKhui with 
Laeti, v. pp. 1080 ; cf. Mum. 

(Affid, c. 21 ; A mm, Marc, 
xvi. n, 4; 7oh, ii. 54; K. de 
(jonlangfiH, L*Jnv. (germ. p. 389. 

^ Amm. Marc. xvi. 11, 4. 
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plunder before the Sueve and Vun»Ial irrupiinii 406 , 
so there were many cases of barbarians secdvin^t and 
obtaining a peacefur settlement within the froiitier lielVire 
the Visigoths settled on the Garonne, and the lUirgundiaiis 
on the Upper Rhine and the Rhone. AugiiHtim. on 
receiving the submission of the Ubii and Sieainbri, 
assigned"" them .lands on the left bank of tlu^ iaiiiiiG 
Tiberius transported 40,000 G<n*uiaus int<i tlw* 
region.2 The Germans seem to have been aelihnn un» 
willing to enter the circle of the pax liomanm IA)r 
instance the Batavians, driven from their own <aiiiritrj 
by civil war, crossed the frontier and settled ih»vvn 
subjects of Rome, and for ages the Batavian cavalry had 
a brilliant reputation in the Roman arm)'/^ In thf^ 
third century Probus is said to have, (h^rmanised thii 
provinces.^ He gave a settlement in Thrace in I CHhCHHl 
Bastarnae, who, we are told, provtul theniHiVlves loyal 
subjects of the Empire. A similar i‘xpi‘rimcnt, in the 
case of the Vandals and Gepidjie, seetns to have luam less 
successful. A body of Franks, who had <»btained from 
the Emperor a settlement somt‘,where in the mmferii 
Mediterranean, proved even less worthy of hi.s generiiiiity? 
They got a fleet together, sjiread havoc ami <*orifm4iou 
through the whole of Greece, wrought great nlanghier in 
an attack on Syracuse, and finally, having htam repidletl 
from the walls of Carthage, retunuHl to tlndr home. The 
Salian Franks, who liad been tlriven from their oltl seatu 
and had occupied the region betwtum the Hcdnddt mul the 
Meuse, were, after some hard fighting. r*H‘t»gniHeil a.i 
Roman subjects by Julian.^ The mo.st striking exaiiijde 
of the eagerness of the Germans to be recauvtHl tut Ihniiaii 
territory was the famous petition of thti Goths in tht’ 

^ Sueton. Od. c. 21. ^ Duruy, ///.< /^Wt. wi. p. :4il, 

^ Ib. Tib. c. 9. Flav. Vojt. /W». <*. 16 ; Zt«4. i, 1 1. 

® Tac. JEisi. i. 59, iv. 12; Ann. ^ i. 71. 

ii. 8; Amm. Marc. xvi. 12, 45. « Amiii. Marc. %nl :i. 
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Emperor Valeus in 376/ to be allowed to place the 
broad waters of the Danube between them and the 


terrible Huns, who were then advancing from the East.^ 
Probably a iriillion of men, women, and children were 
transported across the swollen river. They came not as 
conquerors, but as suppliants for food and shelter, under 
the protection of Home. Ho reader of Gibbon needs to 
be told the tragic tale of what followed tliat great 
migration. It was a turning-point in history. 

Among the Gothic chiefs who are seen in the pages of 
Ammianus Marcellinus making a last stand against the 
Huns was one named Munderich.® Some years after- 
wards this chief is found in the position of duke on the 
frontiers of Arabia. Munderich is only one of many of 
his race who rose under the Empire to high military 
command and office. This was a necessary result of the 
policy which, from the time of Gallienus, practically 
excluded the senatorial order from military service. We 


have seen (hirman officm-s commanding (jorps under 
Vahu'ian in th(‘ third ccaitury.'^ Magneutius, who rose to 
be Ihnpcu'or on the murder of Constans, was of barbarian 
origin, and had once belonged to a corps of lja.eti in 
Gaul.^’ Arbogash^s, who raised Kugenius to the tlirone, 
was a Frank, who, by military ability and commanding 
power/ obtained the post of master of the forces uiuler 
Valentinian. Theodosius cultivated the intimacy of 
many of these Ijarbarian chiefs,^ and one of his principal 
limi tenants, Modares/ who rose to he magistcr militum, 
was of Scythian descicnt. Another barl)arian officer, who 
bore a great part in the events of that period, was 


^ A mm. Marc. xxxi. S. 

^ iv. 20; Kuiiap. g A% p. 
31 (Mull. Frag, ///.< iv.); (Uhluni, 
0 . 26 . 

^ Arnm. Marc. xxxi. 3, 5. 

^ Flav. Vcp. AureL c. 11, 

® Ym, ii. 42 ; ii. 54. 

« lb, iv. 83. 


n, iv. 58. 

** Ib, iv, 56, Efia rt^ 

fimiXdav ihohbam (iap^dpovs 
ifiCKiap Kal bixaiXfAav 
ml aijroi'n Kal 

OMpmh aXhait elx^ Kal ir 

OefHvrcdq. Trdtrg Kal robs ^Kiiar'r^s 
-ijyovixlifoin Kal rpairl^rit Kmmjs. 
“ Ztm. iv. 25. 
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Eichomer.^ His career, of whi(;li wo jkwmoss ftdl «iolaiLs. 
is a good illustration of the great (losition which lucu of 
his nationality could attain undtu- the. later ciupcror.'i. 
Eichomer was a Frank of high birth, ami first appears us 
count of the domestics in the reign of Gratiaii, He wjw 
sent into Thrace during the troubles with tlit! (uuhs to 
support the Emperor Valena, and siiorfly alterwanis was 
raised to the post of magistcr niilitum. After a [leriod 
of service in the East, during which ho forinod a <;!*««> 
friendship with Libanius, he was employed by TluH)dc»atUM 
in high command in the campaign against .Maximus. 
He had great influence in the. impinial isnin ads, and 
Lived on terms of intimacy with Symniaehus and liis 
circle. Another Frank chief, Bauto,'-' the father <if the 
Empress Eudoxia, is said to have wiehitnl an almo.sfc regal 
power under the younger Valentiniiui, and his eleviitiou 
to the consulship in the same ymr with the Kmperor 
Arcadius was celebrated in a panegyric by S. Augustine.* 
We have taken a few of the more strikiiig example-s of 
the rise of barbarians to commanding po.Mititm.s. Other 
names, such as Fravitta, Gainas, M«!rohaudt!.s, Htilieho. 
will occur readily to any person moderaUdy well read ijt 
the history of the Lower Empire. How many more may 
have disguised their nationality under Roman nujims no 
one can tell.^ But German chiefs not only obtained thu 
great military commands, they also rose to the <;onsu!.ihip, 
the highest civil honour which the Emperor had 
bestow. Dagelaephus® and Merobaude.H*' were colleague.s 
of Gratian in this great oflice. In the reign of Theo- 


^ Amm. Marc. xxxi. 7, 4 ; Zoa. 
iv. 64, 65 ; cf. Seeck’s Sym, cxxxv. ; 
Godefroy’s note to G. Th. vii. 1, 
13; Ranschen, Jahrhilchcr, im, 18, 
22,172. ’ 

^ Zos. iv. 33, 63 ; Ambros. 
i. 24. The question of his religion 
depends on the use of the singular 
participle inserviem in Ambros. 
i. 57, 3 ; cf. Seeck, Syrn. oxli ; 


Itauachmi, pp, 69, 66, 20.1. 

^ Gmi/\ VI. 6. 

^ fako Julius ami Juliti*! 

Satirovir (the kttor mdv partiullvi, 
Tac. Ann, iii. 40, .liilisM ;*.*f 
Claudius, //mt iv. VA\ Civile, 
Batavian, 'I’ao. /IM, L 1*9, 

^ Amm. Man?, xjcvi. 

^ a. 377. Cf. ICauwhfUt, JuAr- 
hUch^ pp. 147, 271, 
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dosius, Merobaudes, Eiclioiner, and Baiito were consuls 
in successive years, and at least five more German names 
appear in tlie reigns of the last emperors of the West. 
When an office, which the Emperor himself was proud to 
hold, was given so freely to men of barbarian origin, it is 
plain tliat tlie old exclusiveness had disappeared, and 
that the Germans had stolen their way into the very 
citadel of tlie Empire long before its distant outworks 
were*! stormed.^ 

Many of these German officers were men of brilliant 
talents, fascinating address, and noble bearing. To 
military skill they often added the charm of Eoman 
culture and a social tact which gave them admission even 
to the inner circle of the lioman aristocracy. Symmachus 
writes to Eichomer as to one of his most valued friends. 
He extols his many virtuCvS, and has only one grudge 
against him, that lie cannot help monopolising all 
that is best in hhiman society.''^ The friendship of Bauto 
Symnvaclius n^gards as one of his tniasures.** Men like 
these, gr(‘at soldiers, and polisln^.d men of the world, must 
naturally h'ave had great social iniluence. And, indeed, 
tlicn^ arc signs that even in smaller things, such as toilet 
and dniss, (3m*mons, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
were*, setting the fashion. Three edicts of Honorius, 
betwe<m 397 and 41 G, forbid the wearing of trousers, 
long hair, and fur coats of tlie barbarian style within the 
pr(‘cinc,ts of the city,^ I'ho tone of the law of 416 leaves 
no doubt that tlui rage for German fashions was wide- 
Hpreati, and that the jireviouB cnlicts had been disregarded. 

In yet another (capacity crowds of Germans had been 
introduc‘,cil into Koman territory. Synesius, bishop of 
Gyrene, towards tlu^ close of the fourtli century complains 
that every wealthy househohl is full of Gothic or Scythian 


^ Rutil. Naniat. ii. T.it. » /h, iv. 15, 15. 

iii. 5S, a<l t»i mi;o’avit quid- ^ C. Tk xiv. 2, 3, 4; cf. Claud 
quid lOunan uptinueu fuit. in Ilnf, ii. 7H; Kutil. Nauiat, ii. 49. 
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slaves, serving as stewards, butlers, bakers, and personal 
attendants of every grade. We know also that from the 
first century enormous numbers of Germans were planted 
as coloni on estates over all the provinces. Crowds of 
Marcomanni were so distributed throughout Italy by 
Marcus Aurelius.’^ The great emperors of the third 
century took untold numbers ‘ of prisoners,^ and flooded 
the country districts with new tiE^^f the soil.^ In the 
words of Probus, the barbarians wljJ^c^hing and sowing 
for Eoman masters.^ The victories of Julian, Gratian, 
Theodosius, and Stilicho, all gained within a period of 
fifty years, recruited still further the ranks of rural labour.® 
It appears then that there was nothing new in the 
hostile raids or peaceful settlement of the barbarians on 
Eoman territory in the fifth century. For more than 
five hundred years the Empire had been resisting the 
pressure of barbarism, occasionally suffering heavily for a 
time, but always in the end triumphant over mere force. 

V Yet ®eacn successive victory had admitted in increasing 
3 numbers the barbarian element into the frontier posts, 
the armies, or the fields, and households of Eome. The 
highest military commands had for generations been held 
by German soldiers of fortune, who served the State 
loyally even against their kinsmen. A Eoman, who had 
in his youth seen the Alemanni driven across the Ehine, 
and thousands of Germans serving under the eagles in 
Italy, who had found in Eichomer, Bauto, or Stilicho his 
most charming and distinguished friends, and had seen 
Frank masters of the cavalry sharing the lionours of the 
consulship with the Emperor, might, even after the scenes 
of 410, have smiled at the suggestion that the Empire 
was in any serious danger from the Germans. 


^ Jul. Capitol, c. 22, accepitque 
in deditionem Marcomannos, plur- 
imis in Italiam traductis. 

2 Treb. Poll. mt. Glomd. c. 8, § 6. 
® ib. 0 . 9, § 4, impletae barbaris 


servis . . . Eomaiiao provinoiae 
oto. 

^ Flav. Vop. ProJ. c. 16. 

® Oros. vii. 37, 16. 
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Not were the invasions of the first decade of the fifth 
century of such a xiniform and sweeping character as to 
suggest, even to those who witnessed and suffered from 
them, a single overwhelining movement, animated by one 
spirit and advancing to one end. The numbers of the 
invaders do not appear to have approached the mighty 
hosts who were defeated hy Claudius and Prohus in the 
third centiiryd The forces of Ataulphus may have 
hardly exceeded 20,000 or 30,000 men.*'^ The Bur- 
gundian invadera of Gaul were reckoned at 80,000.® 
The entire Vandal horde, young and old, slaves and free, 
only amounted to the same number.^ The Frank 
warriors, under Clovis, did not number more than 
6 loo men.® Moreover, as was pointed out long ago 
by a great authority, the so-called invasions were 
events essentially partial, local, temporary.® We may 
add that there was a great variiity in their purpose 
and character. Sometimes a baud of no great* numbers, 
bent wliolly on plunder,'^ will come down on a. country- 
sitle and cvarry oiX thci cattle atid |)(uisants from the 
fields, or tdlect a stealthy entrance into a,n unguarded 
town.® Soanetinujs in greater inasaes, swelling perhaps 
to itHis of thousands, they will sweep across a whole 
province;, ctapturing citieis, and plundering and burn- 
ing the farms and cotmtry houses. Or, again, in 
ih(; form of a re^gular army, claiming to be federated 
Holdicu’s of tlu; Kmpirc;, tiny will quarter themselves 
on a provima;, and draw from its revenues the 
rations and pay which wen; assigned to the regular 
.‘K)ldh;rs of Rome. Or, omu; more, they come with the 


* Truln IV>1L (UmuL «. 6; Fiav. 

V<m, /VW<. 15 , cjuiulringi^nta 

miiia lumtiym au’.na Munt, 

Ulm, (hnn,. p. 

m, 

^ On>i. vfi. .Ill, § 1! ; Faunal, i. 
ICO, thiftliH thifi niut^h yKaggynitacL 

* Vuit. i., <|ui rf5(HJrti 


^wirvuli, nervi 
vel domuii, octoginta inillia 
mime^rati. 

s Of. Faurita, ii. SO. 

® Oui'/ot, (Ji%% m Frarm^ i. 2S7, 

^ Kufcipp* **• i^* 

Ib, «, xxiv. c|ua hooU) n«.u'uU 
uiHpm'aty protiuua iuriu-ntc 8. 
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express permission and sanctit)n oi the I'/iupeior. sm 
permanent settlers on Eoinau soil,^ the (iliiot doi-min- 
himself, at first, a military official of the Ruinuu 
ment, and, as the Roman administration falls to pieiut-^, 
faVing into his hands also the control of tht» civil {.owci. 
collecting the taxes, dealing out justici% appointing 
officials,® combining, in fact, the offices of prefect ami 
master of the military forces. To all those variet ie.s t.f 
relation with Rome must be added tho widest diHereneivs 
of religions belief among the invaders. Sonui. like the 
Franks, the Saxons, or the Huns, on their fir.st appear- 
ance, were still pagan.® A number of trihtis, such u.h the 
Vandals, the Burgundians, the Visigotlts, or tho Rugi, 
were Arians;* and among these there wort^ Viiritms 
degrees of bigotry, some, like tho Burgnndiun.s,® being 
comparatively tolerant, while others wore inspireil with u 
determined hostility to the Gatholi<‘, faith.** There is 
another, and perhaps more important, difrorenc<> t<s Iw 
observed Some of the invading tribes had only recently 
come into contact with Roman civili.sution. 'I’hey hud 
perhaps received Roman envoys, and they knew well by 
report the peace and prosperity which the pnivinco.-i 
enjoyed under the Roman away. But they were un- 
touched by its discipline and tone. Other.-) f lierw wi»r« 
whom the culture of the South had iilrcatiy more tlmti 


^ Oros. vii. 43, § 8 ; Pro.sii. 
(Jhro%. a. 419, Constantius pacein 
firmat cum Wallia, data ©i ad 
habitandum secunda Aquitania ; 
Idat. Chron. a, 419, per Coii- 
stantium ad Galliaa revocati sedea 
in Aquitanica . . . acceperunt. 

2 Sid. Ep. V. 6, where the Bur- 
gundian Chilperic is described as 
magister militum ; Greg. Tur. //. 
Fr. ii. 20, Euriohus autera Got- 
thorum rex Yictorium ducem super 
septem civitates praeposuit. Of. 
Sid. Ep. vii. 17. 

^ Salv. de Qul. iv. 67, 81. 


^ Kugipp. viL H. *SVit, a 
ad Jin. 

® OroH. vii. 32 (in 41 H) uf 

the Burguucliau'i m t<i tli« 

Romans in tfio (^'atholio And 

Bishop Rations k mitl to Imi 
favour with (Jhiip«Ti*’ awl km 
mmen, Sid. vi, \% | ri, lltifc iii 
me tiiwi of A Vitus it k timl 

members of tho royal fmuilf wr«rtt 
Arian (v. Ampore, //wf, Ati, it, 
202), and tho |Mntpio w*nTi prolmhly 
divided. Oreg. Tur. ii. 32 dmmrihm 
the people as Arian. 

® Viet Vitoni. L fi, 17 * 
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half converted into Eomans. Their chiefs may have 
held liigh command under the emperors, and been in 
friendly intercourse with the leaders of the Eoman 
uol)ility. Many of the rank and file had fouglit under 
the eag les, and had acquired to some extent the discipline 
and habits of the Eoman army. In their moral and 
physical cliaracteristics also the tribes or bands, known 
under the names of Goths, Alans, Vandals, or Alemanni, 
were, according to Eoman writers of this period, widely 
different. Salvianus ^ tells us that the Vandals were the 
weakest and least formidable race ; the Goths chaste but 
faithless ; the Alans were less treacherous, but licentious 
and rapacious ; the Burgundians were of a mild and 
gentle disposition, and inclined to be on friendly terms 
with the Romans in the territories^|jh^i they occupied. 
The Saxons, the Franks, a,ud the Ruruli retained their 
heatlien superstitions, offered human sacrifices, and their 
raids were marktul by acts of fierce and wanton cruelty, 
esiHUually towards the Christian clergy and the inmates 
of monastic houses.^ In the pictaire of Noricum in the 
of S. K(‘.vcriuus, we may observe nearly all these 
various typers in close juxtaposition and startling contrast, 
from^hj^liristian and half-civilised Ostrogoth, cantoned 
in federal relations with the Empire, to the 
fien.^e, pagan Herulian. One of these tribes is on the 
point of moving on to seek a permanent home on Italian 
scnl.® Tin* lUigi, whose chief has come under the 
magnetic spidl of a monk of extraordinary saintliness and 
lH*roic energy,^ ari5 curbed for a time, and seem to abater 
somewhat of their old taste for rapine and violence, and 
even to offm* a fitful protcHitiou to the hanisaed |)ro- 

^ /¥(Jub, JMI, vii. (14 ; cf. iv, (17, (kRch. drr VUkeruumd, ii. 419, 
giigipp. (% xxiv,, Ku''i|»p. viL aS'. aSVi). v, v., whore 

Horuli . , . plurinioM tuip Fhu’.ciOuuui, Eugiau 

prf5H!»^‘trri«u patihulo siit.i' mdta SovtnijuiH ahoiifc hia lVar.f of 
pi^nth'oOw ; (/am. tk l*rm\ i>h\ the (lotliH, thou lu rimuorua ; cf. 
45» ; Hioron. A/». § IS, rallmauna .wopUdaiu about tho 

Jonlau. OV‘t Ivii. ;of. Pailiiiauu, lAfe, ii. S90, 
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vincials.^ But the province was e.o!iatiuitly ovcrnui hy 
other hands under various names, Alemanni, 

Thoringi, scouring the country in search of plimiicr, and 
.seizing their prey more often by stratagem and surprise 
than by open force. Here one sees, (us it were in tninia- 
ture, and on a confined scene, many of those, varkdies of 
tribal character, and many of those different impulses uikI 
modes of attack, which may be ol>aervod in the. wider 
field of the whole Western world 

It follows from these considerations that (ho period 
of the invasions presents a mass of complex plumomoim., 
to which no single comprehensive formula will a{>ply. 
We may expect also to find a great variety of feeling 
and opinion among contemporary ol«crvors tis to the 
character of the invasions, the fate of the I'lmpire, and 
its future relations to the barbarian intrudi^rs. 'I'lu^ man 
who has lost everything in the sack of his town, aiid 
whose relatives have been carried into alavcry by tho 
raiders, will take a very different view of the inviUHimi 
from the great noble, the walls of who.so (ucstle protm-t 
him from wandering bands, and who live-s on good (.ernm 
with the neighbouring chief. The Ohurchman, in whom 
Eoman pride and patriotism have Ixum wtiaktmed by 
enthusiastic devotion to the ascetic ideal, wiH not enter- 
tain the faith in the mission and destiny of ini[ioiinl 
Eome which is an ineradicable instinct of the noble, 
saturated with the historic spirit of that great org;i!d;i:i 
tion, and still pagan in sentiment, if not in outward 
profession. We shall now make an attempt U) mseertain 
the feelings of some of those who witucs.sed tin; gifat 
calamities and changes of that time. 


Eugipp. mt. S. Sev. xxii. xxxi. Folotheiw tmiiiUHi'M 
Eomans against the raids of tlic Alouuiuui ami Tlioriiiw. 

^ lb. XXIV. iv. ix. xi. xix. 


to luxitiset Uifi 
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ROMAN mmim about -the invasions and the 

EUTUKE OF ¥^IEii.EMPIRK 

In the early years of tlie fifth century the rumours of 
tlie inovcmeuts of Alaric and Eada^c^aisus created the 
liveliest alarm in Italy. in the noble poem in 

whicli (llaudian cehibrates the triumph of Stilicho, full 
as it is of tht^ poet’s faith in Eomc, we seem to feel the 
thrill of terror which uniunwed all but the l>ravest in 
the previous ycuir. The nipair of the walls of the city 
by Stilicho/ commemorated in itiscriptions whicli are 
(extant, was tlu^ sij^nal for an outbreak of *4 superstitious 
i(‘rror which (xirries us back to the ernly days of tke 
Ihipublic. All the*, old omens whidx1up<h;^.nd(Kl disaster 
wm) r(‘.{)orted ^—•dreams, eclipses, causdess' conflagra- 
tions, showers of stones, a comet shooting from the 
(;a.stt 5 rn heavens to the cpiarter from whicdi the Gothic 
borders had issued Such wais the terror that doubts 
even arostj wlu‘.tluu' Kome had not luached her fated 
t<tnn. The augural (ixplanation of the twelve vultures 
whitdi hotuulus had stum at her foundation ^ was recalled, 
and th(4 h^ars of many blinded them to tlui fact that, of 
tlui twelve camt.uries pndigured by the birds, the last had 
only half run its course^/ Many of the wt^althy class 

1 (f./,L vi. IIHH-Imo. Stilich</M " lav. i. 7. 
iiiuiio in taiuicd tVorn t.hu luHcr. Oliuul. Uf. lidl, (hi, 2C5 : 

1 1*M). nt|mUntaumtia, intorcopUkluci voliitii 

_ vuIMiHm, i/K'iduut proiKjrials Macula 

ClmiiL r/a }:dl. (hi, CC7 i^qq. matin. 
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sought places of security, in Corsica, Sardinia, and the 
islands off the Etruscan coast.^ Nay, if Claudian may he 
believed,^ there were even thoughts of removing the seat 
of government from Italy to Gaul. Many an edict of 
these years ^ confirms the testimony of the poet that the 
Vandal adventurer, who had risen to be captain of the 
Eoman armies, set an example of high courage and 
steadfastness to the degenerate nobles, who were ready to 
abandon without a struggle the venerable seat of order 
and civilisation at the first sign of danger. Tet it 
would appear that the panic did not last long. The 
behaviour of all parties in the fruitless negotiations 
which preceded the final rupture with Alaric and the 
sack of Eome shows a remarkable confidence either in 
the strength of the Empire, or in the moderation of the 
Gothic chief. On the one hand, the government of 
Eavenna rejected his successive offers of friendship and 
support."^ On the other hand, the Eoman Senate ac- 
quiesced in his tenure of the office of magister militum 
under Attains, the Emperor whom by his orders they 
created.® Eoth the scornful rejection and the easy 
acceptance of his claims show that, after the first 
moments of alarm, Alaric was not regarded as a half- 
savage invader, the foe of the Eoman name and of 
civilisation. He was after all a Christian.® He had 
served as an officer of Theodosius in the campaign 
against Eugenius.'^ It is true that the marshes of 


^ Claud, de Bell. Get. 217 : 

jam, jam conscendere puppes, 
Sardoosque liabitare sinus, et inhospita 
Cymi 

saxa ^rant, vitamque freto spumante 
tueri. 

Rutil. I^amat. i. 327. S. Jerome, 
writing about this time [Ep. 128, 
§ 4), says, nulla est regio quae non 
exules Romanos babeat. 

" Claud, de Bell. Get. 296 and 
315: 

migrautisque fugam compescuit aulae. 


* C. Th. vii. 20, 12 ; vii. 13, 18. 

^ ^ Zos. V. 36. 

* ® Ib. vi. 6, 7, ij yepovcrla . . . 
'ira.iTLV ividojKev oh ’AXcipc^os 

. . . rds 5^ rdv duydfiewp 
trrpcLTTjylas airip re ^AXap^xy kuI 
OvdXevTL TrapldcoKev. 

® Oros. vii. 39, § 1 ; Aug. de Civ. 
Dei, i. vi. 

7 Zos. V, 5 Socr. viL 10, 
*AXdpixos . . . T(p ^acriket Qeodocricp 
els rdv Kara ^dyevlov rov Tvpdvvov 
TtbXepLQv avpLfJiax^fraSj k.t.X. 
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Kavenna, to wliicli in the first alarm the seat of govern- 
ment had been removed from Milan, was a secure refuge 
for Ilonorius and his court. And it is also true that the 
Senate may have felt it safer to come to terms with the 
man who liad the supplies of Rome at his mercy. Still, 
on neither side are there the signs of that paralysis of 
terror which seized the upper classes on the first news of 
the approacli of the Goths. 

But in 410, when, after the failure of all negotiations, 
the city had at last fallen a prey to the army of Alaric, 
everything was changed. Eight hundred years had passed 
Hinc(‘. Rome had been violated by the Gaids of Brenuus. 
In spite of all troubles on the frontiers, in spite of the 
alarms of the great invasions of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, the sacred centre of government had 
never realised the possibility that her own stately security 
would ever be disturl)C(L^ Not only bad all true sons of 
Rome a rtdigious faith in her mission and destiny, but 
t/hey liJid good nuison to rely on the awe which she in- 
s)>ir(!id in the barbarous racu's who rangt^l around her 
rrontii‘rH.“' ''rherc^ seeimHl an almost infinite distance 
betw(Mui tht‘- plunder of ])r()vin(jcs, which was so con- 
stantly and so rapidly avenged, and the violation of tlie 
li(‘art ami sc^at of .Roman power. .But now the spell was 
iiroken ; tlut mysU^ry and awe which surrounded the 
grcuit (uty had hiuai pierced and set at nought. The 
moraJ force*, so much more important in governnHUit than 
the*, inatcadal, had het‘,n weakened ami desecrated. Thct 
shoedv giv<*.n by (bis gr(*at catastroplci to ohl lioman con- 
fid(‘m*.t‘. and pride; must, for tlie time, liave been over- 


^ afO^r Ui«? victory of i*ol- 
lontia <‘liiuc!iiui uttcu’.H tho prayor, 
wliit’li Kouiidi^ liko a prophocy : 

pnMoiJ an'mt nltun 

Jtifiiii’r, lit, dfihibm Nuujiui, iW(U<»upi« 
Oulriiil, 

or.ulln wdenn emu^riiri’ pnifanlri 
fwi.mlt., lit nrcimuin Utiitiiifiprttmiiu’ii ri'gni. 


Of. tho words tnifc into tho 
nioath of tho old Ootluo warrior in 
Olaud. (k Jkll. (M. 508 : 

nmi iitmiliia wwii^tn 

(ItiHUiimut. JactiitA pnmul tUcuulur in. 
h(wt<*rn 

fttlmina, dlvlubiim volimt pro moanibuu 
if-'uon : 

m‘U troiihmi, won Honui toruit. 
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whelming. Yet from all that prtuul aristocriiey, mvn of 
letters and aflairs, hardly a wortl has coiim tiuwii Iti it'll 
ns what they felt in the wreck of material fmiuiiti liiul 
patriotic illusions.^ We can only conjecture their 
ings on the events of the time from the wm-cls of S. 
Jerome, penned in his cell at llethlehcm in tin* year 4 ! 1. 
Although he had fled from the worhl, lu* wim Hit II ji 
E oman at heart, steeped in her literary culture, amt 
proud of her great history. When tlie rumour of the 
fall of Eome reached him, ha broke off bin C'taniiuuitary 
on Ezekiel ; ^ his voice was choked with stdis m tm 
thought of the capture of the great city wldch tiiitl 
taken captive all the world/’ in an earlier k'lter. 
referring to the invasion of the eastern province*!/ he 
says that his soul sluiddai'S to recite tlu^ ruin tif liis time. 
For twenty years all the lands from (lonstantintiide tii 
the Julian Alps arc daily drenched with Ihnuau iilood. 
The provinces are a prey to Alans, lluus, Vandals, nmi 
Marcomanni- Matrons and virgins devtited iti (lod,^ the 
noble and the priest, are made the sport of fJit'Se 
monsters. Tlie churches are demolisIuHl, tlm of 

the martyrs are dug up, horses are stahhnl at the aliiirs 
of Christ. "‘The Eoman world is sinking inh» ruin, and 
still we hold our heads erect . , . Ifappy Nepotianiis 
who does not see such things, who d<H*s not lu^ar of tlieiii. 
Miserable are we who have to sufler them, or mn our 
brethren suffering. And yet we wish to livi*, and thitik 
that those who have been taken froni smdi a mmm are to 
be mourned rather than deemed happy in ttieir fate. , . . 
It is through our sins that the harharians are sirttng ; it 


^ S. Augustine compkina in one 
of his letters that no one had sent 
him a full and authentic account of 
the calamities in Italy, probably 
referring to Alaric’s first siege : v. 
Bp. 99, § 1, ^ 

2 Hieron. Bp, 126, 127, haeret vox 
et singultus intorcipiunt verba die- 


tantis : tkpiUir nrlw Udum 

Ci^pit ofbeni. 

^ Ih. fiO ; 12.1, ^ Id. 

Of. Cttrm, tU. i^m\ iHv, ■ 
Htiare UO lii'iiii igia f 

cur viutJita I 

turn hunf^r 

am*, texa vi4ifa4 rwiliflwiiN . 
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is owing to oui' vices that the liomaii armies are con- 
quered.'' And in a letter to a Gallic lady, he speaks 
with horror of the countless hordes who have swept from 
the Ehine to the Pyrenees. Great cities, like Mainz, 
Eheiina, Nantes have been wiped out; the provinces of 
Aquitaine, Lyons, and Narbonne have been desolated ; 
thousands have been butchered even in the churches ; 
and famine has completed the work of the sword. There 
was perliaps exaggeration in the rumours which found 
their way to the distant monastery at Betldehem. And 
the warm imagination and vehement rhetoric of S. 
Jerome have probably deepened the colours of the tragic 
tfdes of massacre and sacrilege which reached him. The 
interest of his words for us lies in the passionate regret 
felt by the true Eoman, and the lesson drawn by the 
Christian ascetic. The same lesson wo shall find taught 
with even greater emphasis by another Christian moralist 
who had himself witnessed the invasion of Gaul.’' 

S, Jeromes description of the disasters of the time 
may seem exaggerated in the light of the sixty or seventy 
y(iurs which followed. Yet tluire can be no doubt tliat 
the moral eficuit of the (iapture was for the moment over- 
whelming. “ ImmcuBO numbers of the various corpora- 
tions,^ who wertj l)ound to certain crafts and functions, 
fltnl from the city. This must have caused a great dis- 
location of the social life of the capital.*- And in the 
yiuir 412 an edict of the Emperor orders all governors of 
pn>vinc(jH to conqjel the return of these fugitives to their 
proper functions.*^ There was also a second exodus of 
many of tlu-; upper class, wlio lied to Africa and the East. 
One case of wlii(‘,h we })osseB8 the details will help us to 
rtialiae tlie fate of these noUe exiles. The Demetrias, 

^ Salv. (k Chib J)df vii. § lOS, aiamripcs thwnmrum ; r, Godofroy’fi 
Mik ii<»3 ntonua no.iirorum vitia Ikratitkm, 0. Th. xiv. 2. 
vifHU’unt. 

tuirporaU tho pb ® G. 'Vh. xiv. 2, 4 ; cf. .\iv. 7, 2, 

tortM, muirii, pijcniarii, anti j\ov, Tk. 20. 
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wKose ascetic devotion drew forth tho extravajjant iauda- 
tions of S. Jerome, was a member of on« of tlio noblest 
and wealthiest houses among the Roman aristoi-nicy. 
The Anicii appear in the consular lists for many ytntra. 
One of her ancestors was proconsul of Africa in the reign 
of Valerian, another was colleague of Atirelian in the 
consulship, and a third held tho same great tdlice in the 
early years of the reign of Constantino.* Ihw graml- 
father. Sex. Petronius Prohus, had liiled more iinjtortant 
offices than any man of his time.® Tho father Jiinl iiiiclo 
of Demetrias, who were tho consuls of 3 9 ft, havt* hetni 
immortalised in a poem of Claudian. Donvetrins and her 
grandmother, Paltonia Proha, having rnimointHl thtnii.selves 
from the G-oths, and having hired a vc.s.hoI iit <int^ of the 
Italian ports, effected their escape, amid grt'at hard-diij*:*, 
to Africa.® But when they landed there, they hud, in 
the words of S. Jerome, to encotintt'r a iuon.Mt.er more 
cruel than any in the legends of the We.Hl.ern Meiw. 
Count Heraelian was then governor of the province,* a 
man with an insatiable thirst for wine and for g<dil. He 
was the assassin of Stilicho, and the 8uca‘.s.st»r of Dlympiu i 
in the leadership of the Catholic p;u't,y. But his religion i 
principles were cotnpatible with tin; grosse.sl and mo a 
heartless cruelty to women and to feliow-Chri ;t ian‘<. He 
had mustered a crowd of Syrian alavti-deiiler.H m the 
African ports, who were ready to purchiisi! the hapletu 
refugees; and many a Roman lady of noble birth wu* 
consigned hy this ruffian to the ignominy of ati hamti-n, 
harem. P^roba and her grand-daughUtr Wfwe compelled 


^ See Seeck's Sym. xci., witii the 
Stenima of the family. 

^ Of. Aus. Ejp. xvi. 19, Probo 
P P • 

dico himc Senati praesulem, 
praefectum eundem et conHuleui, 

(nain consul aetemum cluot) 
collegam August! corisulis, 
columen curulis Ronmiae. 

Seethe epitaph of Probus in G. /.//. 
vi. 1766. 


^ Hieron. % | 7, 

metUo miu’i fiimnntiUH vi4firai 
|>atnam, et I'nigili ityfubiM? 
sviam mu>rum<|u*» ciofumb»»f at, 
liora iiiTunit Afrime 

^ 7m. V. nr. lit, waa mmh 
governor of Afdm m bin r»r 

the munif^r of HtiUeho. ( ‘t intm. 
vil 42, I 10. 
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to purcliase their freedom, or save their honour, by an 
enormous ransomd Others of their class found their way 
to S. Jerome’s monastery at Bethlehem in a state of the 
greatest destitution. The number of these visitors was so 
great that the saint, although his hospitality was boundless, 
sometimes found his studious labours sadly disturbed.^ 

In the meantime, the recovery of confidence and 
equanimity at Home itself seems to have been rapid. It 
is probable that the slaughter and material damage 
inflicted by Alaric have been exaggerated. The ancient 
authorities give very different accounts of the matter. 
According to some, there was wholesale massacre,^ and 
senators were tortured and put to death in large 
numbers ; ^ the city was ravaged with fire,® and most of 
the great works of art were destroyed.® On the other 
hand, Orosius,'^, writing only a few years after the sack, 
states that, while some buildings were burnt down, Alaric 
gave orders to his soldiers to content themselves with 
})lunder and to iibatain from bloodshed. Jordanes even 
asserts that tlui Ooths did not stit lire to any buildings, 
and that by Alaric’s command they confined themselves 
to j)illag(‘..® The probabilities of the case arc all in 
favour of the less tragic view of the catastrophe. The 
three days, during which the Ooths remained within 
tlie walls, were sliort tmough for the collection of tlie 
tniormous spoil which Alaric carried off in his southward 
march. H. Augustine, who took a gloomy enough view 
of Urn event, distinctly says that very few senators were 
put to death.^^ It is probable that lire may have broken 


* rroharnturiHMl having 

mu>vtn*i*d mnuv, |>art of h<^r property. 
Hacj ih« in#icript.u)iiH to hiTincnnory 
in (ILL, vi. 1754. 

Hitirtin. ///>. 7l,§5 ; cf. Ep, 147. 

® Proo. di Jkil. Fund, i. 2. 

* Hoar. HuL Ecd, vii. 10. 

^ lliaron. Ep, 12H, urlw inalyta 
. . . lUio iiau.Hta inceiuUo. 


^ Hocr. Hid. Ec.cL vii, 10, TroXXd 
rwv Owpaitriliv ^Kdvuiv /vartf/cawav. 

OroH. vii. 38, 

® Jordan, (hL o. 30, apoliant tan- 
tuin, no!i autoin, nt «olent gentos, 
igne fluppommt, etc. 

“ J>e> Oiv. Iki, id- *29, Gothi 
v<n'() tam inultin Bonatoribus paper* 
oarnnt ut inagin inirum «it tpiod 
aliauoa poroinerunt. 
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out here and there, but the only groat building wbicit i.-i 
positively known to liave boon burnt down wa.-4 th«i 
palace of Sallust,^ of which tlie ruins were still stanaini: 
in the time of Procopius. Even if Alaric had not ht'on 
restrained by policy from a wholesale aiul wanton do-stnn-- 
tion of great masterpieces of art, his (Jotlis could not 
have wrought such havoc in so short a tinuj. Hut tlm 
most convincing argument is derived from the pi win of 
Eutilius hTamatianus, who, as ho bids a reluctant furowidl 
to the city which he regards with a passionate love smd 
reverence,* sees only the crowded monuments of her 
glory, and has his eyes dazzled by the radiance of her 
glittering fanes.® 

The remains of Eutilius are of groat value, iKK'nime he 
is almost the only man of the last pagan generation from 
whom we can learn something of the feelings of his chtss 
about the future of the Empire in the faim of its {mrils. 
He was a pagan of the pagans, imbued, a.s wo have .seen,* 
with a mingled hatred and contempt for the now uHcelie 
spirit which had peopled the islamls of the Tyrrhe.ue Hea 
with men “ who are as much afraid to enjoy the gifts of 
fortune as to face its reverses.” ® His paternal o.Htates in 
Gaul had been ravaged by the invaders." The ruins of 
his home, the streams and groves of his de.solated laud.s, 
he feels, are calling him to repair the waste. Yet he 
betrays no symptom of despair. Three years afttsr the 
siege he had held the office of prefect of the city.'’ 
He may have actually seen the Goths within the. walln. 
But there is hardly a hint that any serious event ha.-i 


^ Proc. ds BelL Vand, i. ‘2. 

2 Rutil. Namat. L 47. 

® Zb. i. 93 : 

confunduntqiie vagos dolubra niicantia 
• visas. 


® i. 445 : 

<luaouam imrv«r«I mhffs tAtit niulu 

dum mala fiimiWipi, uim inum t»f4, 

® Zb. i. 25. 

7 Zb. I 157- UK) ; af. 

Syrn. dxxx. Him 

had h«l<l MHvtjral fdlhuiM, itfiicni-j 
othwM that of coH»ukri«Tii^ri;i,*i. 

Th. ii. 4, 5. 


^ Zb. i. 440 ; v. SM'pra p. 46, 
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occurred.^ The temples of the gods are still standing in 
their dazzling radiance under the serene Italian sky." 
The cheers of the spectators in the circus reach his ears 
as his ship still lingers in the Tiber.^ He feels a pas- 
sionate regret at quitting this fair queen of the world,” 
so mighty, so merciful,^ so bounteous, whose visible 
s{)lendour is only the faint symbol of her worldwide and 
godlike sway. Certainly there is here no querulous and 
faint-hearted lamentation over a crushing and appalling 
disaster. The troubles of the time, referred to in a few 
vague phrases, are treated as merely vicissitudes of 
fortune, such as liome has known before, and from which 
she has always risen with renewed vitality.® The 
enemies of Eome have always repented their success. 

Victoris Brenni non distulit Allia poenam.” This faith 
in tlie ster of Home, ex])ressed with such genuine 
enthusiasm, seems in Rutilius not to be founded on 
tlie consciousness of material strength. It is rather a 
religious feeling springing from a clear perception of the 
true Tuission of Home and the nature of her services to 
humanity: Quod regnas minus est qtiam quod regnare 

mereria,” ^ The triumphs of Hotnc have been triumphs of 
law and equal juatic^e for the vanquished. The child of 
Mars and Vmuia,’’ she has united love and tenderness to 
warlike might; and so lias she made of the earth with 
its divers peoples a single country.® Here Orosius and 
Eutilius, the Cliristian and the pagan, join hands. 

Rome,” says Orosius ^ in effect, has .stripped exile of its 
terrors. Where vtn* I go, I liml my fatherland, I come as 
a Uoman among Romans.” But the pagan noble has a 


* Riitil, Niwuat. ii. 50 : 

capUva priua qimm captuDtur cjrat ; 
Qf. i. 89. 

Hk I 197. 

^ /d, L 201. 

^ B. I 69 : 
mttigat armaUii vlctrlx 
vlrw, 


® Ib. i. 119 mith 
« lb, i. 91. 

Jh, i. 67. 

» lb, i. 68. 

® OroH. V. 2, 1, ubiqne patria, 
nbi(pin l«3c ot r«lijq;i<> num cat . . , 
quia ftd <’)l»riHtianu8 Romanos 
RomanuH et (IhrisUanug acoedo. 
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greater faith than the Christian priost in the future «*f 
the Eoman sway. Eising superior to all the viei.'iHitiules 
of fortune, she is to receive the submis.sion of the trem- 
bling Goth ; ^ the pacified nations are still to juiy her tribute 
and pour their wealth into her bosom; she may, with n«> 
term set to her dominion, extend her laws t>ver the 
coming ages,® and have no fear of the diataff of tlie 
Such were the hopes or beliefs of one who may have .seen 
the Goth in possession of Eome, and who was rt turniii}; 
to find the same Gothic host aetthsl in hi.s native 
Aquitaine. What secret misgivings Eutilius may liiive 
had we can never know, or how he fared wlnm Im found 
himself once more on his ravaged estate. H'i.s life, whieh 
is known to us only for a moment, is, like his pmnn. a 
mere fragment, a bit of wreckage, m it wert!, appearing for 
an instant on the waves and then lo.st to .sight for over. 
His is the almost solitary voice which reache.s ns <iirt-<!t!\ 
from that generation of the high ari.stoe.racy of Itismc, 
which, from whatever cause, pride, grief, conlhUmeo in 
the stability of a great civili,sation, or from the crmdty of 
time in engulfing all record of its feelings, is now a.'» 
silent as if it had never been. 

In the very year in which Eutilius Namatianu.s wum 
returning from his prefecture to Gaul, Onfsiu.*), tlio young 
Spanish disciple of S. Augustine, was compo.sing hi.s 
historical answer to the pagan cry that Eonus hiul 
perished in the Christian times. This work has hisui 
already refen-ed to in an account of the last open (rtui flint 
between Christian and pagan in the West.® It wua 
composed primarily to confute the open accitsalions of 
the heathen remnant, and to (pilot the imoa.sinc.Ms (d 
doubters on the Christian side. Orosius employed a 
limited erudition and a bouudless licence of as-sertiou 
to prove that the pre-Christian ages had Iwum scourgtsii 

^ Rutil. Kamat. i. 142. Itorrl^u viiaunw Kottiana In 

vifrmrw 

^38 : 8 V. tttpa, p. 07. 
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with every form of calami ty in a degree tniknowii to 
Ins contemporaries, and to deepen every shadow in the 
history of the past. But worthless as his work is for its 
main purpose, it has a great vahie for the light which it 
throws on the possible future attitude of the Church to 
the barbarians. 

A necessary complement of the view which Orosius 
took of past history was his determined resolve to 
minimise the convulsions and the suflerings of his own 
time. He had suffered personally in the Vandal invasion 
of Spain ; ^ he must have witnessed some of the horrors 
described in the Chronicle of Idatius.^ Yet he can speak 
of the capture of Eome as a single act of brigandage in a 
world etijoying general tranquillity.® The Goths, in their 
first onset, might he fierce and rapacious, but they were 
after all fellow-Christians. Their chief had kept inviolate 
the Oliristian churches;^ the soldiers, in the midst of their 
pillage, bad formed a singular procession to escort the 
sacred vesscds to tlui basilica of S. Peter, singing hymns 
as tla^y went, '.nuiy had no hatred of Eome, no wish to 
overthrow her empire, liaihe.r their great chiefs, Alaric 
and At.aulphiis, liad a. singular reverc^nce for Eome.® Their 
strongest wish was to be admitted to any settlement which 
home might assign to them,® and they were ready, in 
rt^iurn for tlu^ boon, to protect her and to restore her 
powt^r. In his native country Orosius had seen the 
Gcumans turning from brigandage and slaughter to the 
eult.ivation of the fie.hls. They were beginning to live on 
terms of amity and good-ftdlowship with their Eoman 
iHughbours, many of whom preferred the rule of the bar- 
barians to thi‘, crushing exactions of the Komau treasury.'^ 

^ Orem. iii. 20, 5, Hin iiiitivtj ^ Ih. vii- Sn. 
waa |»r«UiU>ly I'anmuimMihiH *, Ih. vii. 43. 

rt vii. 22, in Hinjiania ** lb. i. 10,3, nxiguao habitationiH 

Tarra«u>ntini'w»«0’fim. . . OHUniditiuiH. multnti non mvi <0«ction© sed 

niat. Vkrmi.^ ttibinudiantilnw nontro jndicio rngaut. 

|>«r fni-sfwjian liarbariii, ©to. ^ /6. vii. 41, 7, barbar? ©xmirati 

® OruM. iii, 20, 9. gladioH mum ad aratra convem sunt 
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Salvianus tells us the same thing. But Salvianus wrote 
more than a generation after Orosius. And it is creditable 
to the insight and candour of Orosius that he should so 
soon and so clearly have perceived the more hopeful side 
of the barbarian invasions, and the promise of a rapproche- 
ment between the Edmans and their invaders. He shows 
far more discernment and detachment from prejudice than 
the statesmen of Eavenna who rejected the overtures of 
Alaric, and compassed the death of Stilicho. In Orosius 
we see the Church already adapting herself to altered 
conditions, and willing to come to terms with the new 
forces. 

If we ask what Orosius thinks of the condition and 
future destiny of Eome, we obtain a somewhat uncertain 
reply. On the one hand, in spite of all her disasters, 
Eome stiE retains her imperial sway intact;^ on the 
other, the mighty mass of the once omnipotent Eoman 
commonwealth is beginning to feel the decrepitude of 
age.^ Eome will have her term, like the empires of the 
past, like all things human. Her power was founded on 
force, and won by bloody conquests, which caused far 
greater misery over vast spaces of the world than any 
inflicted by the Gothic inroads.^ And yet her rule has 
given a period of extraordinary tranquillity, order, and 
prosperity to the nations whom she conquered.'^ If you 
have to fly from one province, you can find a home, a 
country, everywhere — '"ubique patria, ubique lex, et rehgio 


residuosqiie Romanos nt socios modo 
et amicos fovent nt inveniantnr jam 
inter eos qnidam Romani qui malint 
inter barbaros pauperem Hbertatem 
qnam inter Romanos tribntariam 
sollicitudinem sustinere. Compare 
with this de Gub, Dei. v. 26, ac 
sic actum est ut latrociniis judicum 
strangulati homines et necati incip- 
erent esse quasi barbari, quia non 
permittebantiir esse Romani. 

^ Oros. ii. 3, opibus spoliata non 
regno, manet adhuc et regnat in- 


columis. 

^ Ih, ii. 6, 14, illae quondam 
Romanae reipublicae moles nunc 
magis imbecillitate propriae senec- 
tutis quam alienis concussae viribus 
contremescunt. 

3 lb. V. 1, 4. 

^ Ib. Y. 1, 12, inquietude bellorum 
qua illi attriti sunt nobis ignota est 
... in otio nos nascimur et senesci- 
mus. An extraordinary statement 
to be made in the second decade of 
the fifth century ! 
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luea est.” ^ Tlic Eornan peace, the Eoman culture, Eom- 
ania, is greater than Eome and will survive her. And 
along with tliis cosmopolitan feeling, there is here and 
there a curious emergence of provincial patriotism, the 
faint dawn, as it were, of modern nationality. More than 
once, by a sort of patriotic irrelevance, Orosius enlarges 
on the stubborn resistance which the Spaniards offered to 
the Eoman generals,*'* and the sufferings from famine and 
slaughter endured by his countrymen during the struggles 
of two hundred years. While recognising the peace 
and liappiness which the Eoman Empire had given the 
world since the coming of Christ, he is hardly so ready 
as S. Augustine to do justice to the manly virtue by 
which the Empire was won.^ His sympathy is rather 
for the conquered races. Eome subdued the world to 
gratify her love of dominion, her lust for gold and 
luxury. The blessings which her rule has diffused are 
due to the Divine will which has guided the course of 
liistory. 

Ikitweeii Orosius at the beginning of the century, and 
Salviamis and Sidonius who wrote towards its close, we 
have little to tell us how the Komans regarded the 
course of events. The great lettered and noble class 
is absolutely silent. The sons and grandsons of the 
gtvm‘ratitm of Symmachus, the immediate ancestors of the 
generation of Sidonius, though they witnessed the con- 
(pieHtr of Roman AfAu by the Vandals, the invasion of 
Caul by Attila, the settlement of the Visigoths in 
A(iuitaine, have not left even a fragment to inform us as 
to tlaur fortuneH, their hopes, or tlieir fears. The only 
mesaage we have from that generation comes in three 

^ OrtiH. V. 2, 1. ® Ih (Hih Dei, iu 2 ; ii. 29, 0 

® fk V. 4, thti vicstoritM t»f Viria- indoles Koniaim laudahilis, 0 pro- 
thus; r. 7* tli« war with Numimtia; gtmios Eogulorum, Scaevolarum, 
V, 19, Hertt^rius ; vii. 94, Trajan .^ipkmuin, Pabricionuu, liaaopotius 
and 'rhiHulosiua of Hpaiiisli orif^iii ; coiKuipimHj ; cf. Np, 19H, § 17, rtmi- 
rf. Mtirnar, pp. 97, 9S ; Kb«rt, Lit, publicarn (piam primi liomaui con- 
di'S. MUtiiaikra, p. 944. stituorunt auxeruntque virtutibus. 
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poems, composed by Christiuiis and aseeticH who had s.vn 
with their own eyes the great invasion of (iuid aS. tht» 
beginning of the century. And it is cmrious to ooutriust 
with the hopeful optimism of Orosius the horror and grief 
of these writers at what seems to them to be tlio death- 
agony of the Eoman world. 

The poems entitled Ad Uxoreni and Ik Pm'-idrniiii 
Divina^ which used to be wrongly attrikitoil to S. 
Prosper,® and the Commonitorium,^ of S. < )riontiu.s uro, a-n 
it were, the solitary voices which ooino to ua from th« 
dim mas.s of the generation who witnossod the SiitHdo 
and Vandal invasions. In phrases, often almo.st itleiiti- 
cal, they describe the suffering and terror of the tiiHo. 
The country is smoking like one great futuiral pyr«‘.* Its 
strongest and fairest cities have been given up to fire and 
sword. Nothing has escaped the violence of tlie invaders, 
castles on apparently inaccessible rock.s,* the lonely her- 
mitage buried in the woods,® churches guanlcd by the relie-i 
of saints and martyrs'^ — no place, however .strong or 
remote or sacred, was safe from their attack.s. The aged 
priest has been driven into slavery Witli hi.H flock,'* the 
mother with her child,® the ma.ster with hi.s scrvatil-i. 
On all sides there is nothing but war, confu.iion, arnl the 
treachery of fellow-citizens.^ Peace .seems to have 


^ The author of the De Prov. IHv. 
was a native of Soutliern Gaul and 
had seen the invasion of thti Van- 
dals and Goths, v. 34. The poem 
was probably composed about 4X6 ; 
V. Ebert, 317, n. 4. 

2 It has a taint of PelaKianism 
(v. 233, 240, 685) of which S. 
Prosper was a prominent opponent ; 
V. Migne’s ed. col. 615; ilbert, i. 
319. 

^ The Commonitorium was prob- 
ably composed in the second decade 
of the fifth century, Ebert, i. 410; 
cf. Ellis, Prof, to his ed. {Carp, 
Scrip. JSccl.) of the CorrtrrwnUoriufHi 
p. 194. 


^ Omnmtmk. it, IH J : 

u»i<‘ ftmmvit flatha ttsin, rngw. 
(Jarm. <4^ Prtm IHv. 17 ; 

Attimunl’ 

® thmimmU. ii. itUt; 

Prmh IHn. life 
® CmmmmiL it. I7<*. 

(Ia Pmv. IHv. 45 . 

« Ih. m 

^ (hHiimfmit. it. 177, 

Ad (Ijvarem, 'dd ; 

un<Ue»e tmlia fpwitint . . . 
abCit tmm, tiHeg-4 

Cf. CmtirmidL ii. 1/4 : 

meUlH 

QMim fait ; 

Hicron. Pip. 11 | 123, | 4, 

referring to the Mm« 
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quitted the world for ever, and the end of all things is at 
hand. It is probable, as has often been pointed out, that 
there may bo a good deal of exaggeration in these 
descriptions, and a good deal of sacred rhetoric with a 
religions purpose. Yet we are bound to take account of 
the impression made at the time on a certain class of 
minds. The trouble is not by them regarded, as Orosius 
regarded it, as almost trivial compared with the slaughter 
and rapine and pestilence of former ages. It is not local 
and temporary. The fabric of the civilised world is 
tottering. Men are abandoning hope in its permanence 
and seem to feel themselves on the edge of the abyss. 
The poem on the Providence of God dwells specially on 
the fact that many were losing faith in the government 
of the world by a righteous God. The spectacle of 
whole.sale and indiscriminate ruiii,^ of the virtuous and 
the wicked overtaken by the same doom, drove men 
back to tlie conception of an iron tate, or of an epicurean 
d(‘ity sitting aloof from tlie world, powerless over its 
destiny, coldly pitih^ss of its woes.''^ And along with the 
atheistic. philosopliic‘s of the past rcttirned also its pagan 
superstitions. .Hefusing to believe in a controlling 
Providenc.e, men once more began to interrogate the 
stars^ as to the meaning of the sudden arrest of civilisa- 
tion, or as to ilu?ir own personal fortunes in the misery 
and chaos of the time. Many y(*ur8 afterwards we shall 
find tlvdi Sulvianus has still to contend against the same 
spirit nl‘ imbcdief. 

mAUamuitici, (7. Th. ix. IC, 12. 
But th <7 aro found in Homo again 
in 410, wlimi Attalun consul tod 
thorn vi. 7). Sidoniiis ropro- 
tonts iho wifo of Aotiua aa consult- 
ing tho Htara, Caniu v, 2r>0 ; cf. 
Siti. Ap. viii, 11. Lampridius of 
IhirdoAUx holit*v<;d in astrology. 
Not without n^aaon S. Aug. (Jiv, 
Ikiy viii. la, attacks this suporsti- 
lion. Of. Maury's la Mmju, c. vi. 


^ (htrm, df, Inn'. Viv. 52: 
lUfint iurUu ixtnoi sustuUt aUitui aiaUm, 

lb. 715 : 

Igittu’ Mtallanun lucjtlbui hoe 
mt 

artk o|»u«, snbvortoro roUlKlonent; 
Uuiii onUoin eumre Ihnun mortalla 

® This wa:i forluchlt'n hy a long 
ftorics <8f laws. In tln^ year 40h, 
lltuHuiuji ordcra tho t^xpultuon c»f 
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Orosius wrote to refute tlio eavila of the liwt geufiii 
tion of pagans, who found in tlio miafortunea of tlu- 
Empire an argument against the adoption ttl t.!!iriatiiUiity 
as the national faith. Salviauus, separated from Oruaiu.; 
by more than a generation, had an equally eontriwer.-=!i.al 
purpose; but his work is aimed at tho .sfepticu.Mm «ii 
professed Christians^ who were disturbed by the eahifiii- 
ties, the imminent overthrow, of a soci('.ty whitdi^ hud 
definitely placed itself under tho proteebiou of tho Cross. 
Orosius had to oppose the convictions of uiou win* 
thought the world was suffering from tlw) abauthmiu«‘nt 
of an old faith, under the protection tif whiidi it hud 
prospered. Salvianus had to deal with tins duuhtM ttf 
the votaries of the new faith, under which tins worUl luid 
suffered what were thought une.xampletl disststors. 'rh<> 
treatise J)& Gkhlernatiom Dei wits probiddy written hs'for*! 
451 and after 439.® It is perhaps fortuisatss f<sr its con- 
troversial purpose that it was comp(*.sed htsforts tins 
victory of the Eoman arms at Oh&lon.s. 

In spite of all the faults of Orosisis as a historism, it 
may well be questioned whether hi.s trssiitisis is m*t *sf 
greater historical value than thsit of Ssdviitims. 'i’he 
object of Orosius is to sliow that Komo hail HutliirtHl iwmi 
worse calamities when she worshipped her uiicient gntb 
than she did in Christian tinu^B. And he m jiruhaldy 
not wrong at least when he maintains that tlm inviwitmn 
of the reign of Gallienus caused quite m mucli mi;4tiry 
and terror as the invasions of the reign 

^ See the opening words of tho defeat of Attila may have 
deGuh. Dei, incuriosus a quibnsdam ignored by a wrift r who jo m 

ct quasi neglegens humanorum the BUiHTiority of har!»artdni 
actuum deus dicitur utpoto neo The mferoneo in vi. t\7 . sa 

honos custodiens neo coeroens males. urbs) is to AlarieX not to i 

2 Ebert, i. 459, n. 6. HomontioM capture of Home. HalvkntiH livril 
the defeat of Litorius in 439 (viL p<mibiy till 495 ((Irtiimd. Stnp, 
40, Prosp. CAroTz*. ad a, ), and he is III. fi/, vivir, u upot h d!o» ; r, 

silent about the defeat of Attila in Teu{r»4, | 452 n. 4 ; of, Kbirt, i. 

451. Teuffel says tho latter event 44S lu). 

was unknown to him. But the ^ Ores. vii. 22, 7. 
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Only once or twice does he strike the dominant note of 
Salvianius, tluit it was the theatre, the sensual pleasures 
of the lionian world, which had drawn down the judg- 
ments of heaven.^ , The great object of Salvianus is to 
heighten the horror of the catastrophe that he may make 
the moral more impressive. He promises (though the 
promise is unfulfilled) to prove, as S. Augustine held, 
that the ancient liomans won and enjoyed their rule by 
a manly, natural virUie.^ But the Homans of his day 
have lost their dominion, and suffered in person and 
catate, because they are sunk in sensual pleasure, because 
tliey liave exchanged th(‘. sober and strenuous energy of 
their amtcsitirs for a soft, luxurious and frivolous temper, 
without nerve to co{Hi with danger, without even enough 
of imagination to realise it,*^ ''The Homan world goes 
laughing to its disath.” The invasions are the proper 
penalty for heinous guilt and thorough corruption of 
ciiarac^ter. Tlu^. invaders may be Arians,^ they may be 
hcatlums, they have their vices ; but in spite of blindness 
to spiritual truth, the result of faulty teaching or early 
aswauation, in spite of crucdty and treachery, they are 
morally far HUjicritu' to the Homan population. Although 
they have been denied the full light of the Catholic 
faitlg yt^t they have never sunk to the level of the 
( Hiristiaus of Acpiitaine, where every estate is a scene of 
wholesah‘ debauchery.^ The Vandals may be a weak 
ami (‘(jwanily })i;oph^^ yet tlu^y have overthrown the 


^ Ortm. iv. 21 , r», t lu’iU.mimiu«uuln 
uuii 

Siilv. iir- (luh. Iki, vii. 2, hi 
tiiniH liiumit nun ad mm iirfcutii 

liiiM UoiisiuiiH iiliqtia dH'iuC.ur, 
dt'uO'i* <lifiu<>mmu'r«fuipr<jhidurmiH 
tiifu janOnii tiiiHt fuw'n* 

diiiJiitd IftVMmii quani tumr 

L mil 

3 fk^ ihih. /ci, vi. HC, ita ouniS..o.i 
rriiniiift fuia pi'i’nHrratit, uf- 


iiudiun’Hut pftricuhmi frnuin; prae- 
ij<iM(*<duitur captiviOiH n«o formidi- 
batur; of. vi. 72. 

^ lb. iv. 61 , 62. II « divides 
theiu into IitTotifH and pagann, the 
latter including the Saxonn, Franks, 
Oepidae, and Huns; of. iy. 81. 
On the heretic Ooths and Vandals 
d". V. M. 

^ Jlh vii. M w/v- 

** Itu vii. 27 , Hou ideo illo infirmis” 
minis hestihuH ouneta iradidit, ut 
oHteudoret scilicet ntui vires valore, 
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stately Eoman civilisation of Africa, and with ita pinvt*r. 
they have swept away its abomiiuitious of nameless vice. 
A righteous God has given them that great heritage, to 
punish the enormous corruption of the Uhristinn and 
Eoman world. Nor does Salvianus tirul the contrast less 
marked between the EomaiiB and Germatia as {Kditica! 
rulers. The oppression ami piHUihition ot the iiii}ieriid 
officials, and the insolent anti frauduhmt dt'vices td the 
iipp0r class to evade their share of tht' puhlit* liiirdens 
and to crush their poorer neighbours, arc prtdiahly boiler 
grounded accusations tlian the charge ot uiiiversnt 
sensuality. For as to the iiscal and mmumm tliaos, iho 
rhetoric of Salvianus is only too amply snpportiMi by the 
repeated, hut apparently disregarded, vdidH of u iMiig line 
of emperors. It is here that the prit\st of Marsinlltis 
throws a searching light on tlie actual ctmdiiitui of 
Eoman society, and on the feelirig the oppressed 

towards the new barbarian jK)W(»rs. 

In the passionate declamatum of Salviaiuis nguiir^t tho 
selfish individualism of the privilegcsl chum, and hi i 
equally passionate sym|)athy with the needy and frituid- 
less, we seem to hear the tones of modicrn demtHTiif ic 
statesmanship. Even the (uirialtm, tiic mhldling pro- 
prietors, whose positioir seems to a modttru inquirer the 
most hopeless in the Eoman .stnual sy.steju, are treat, ml by 
Salvianus as cruel oppressors <!' tlnmti lumeath thom." 
All his pity is reserved for the ptsir pr;etunt. wlm, 
exposed to the fraudulent arts or higlidiumlcd <qiprr*f don 
of the tax-gatherer and the rich proprietor, liiui only two 
courses open to him: either lic^ mimt plju^e himself umim' 
the patronage and protection o( Siuiu* wealthy mngliboiir, 

sed caiTsam, etc.; cf. Oros. vii. SB, iwt, ut *4^ 

1, Stilico, Vandalorum imbcllis, imimdicus hf**v iir.n 

avarae, pcrfidac, (*t doloBac los** viUiniinr ; t’f. vii, hi M#’. 

genero editiis. _ ^ ^ IK y. IH, Hinn tiiiiit . . . 

J)e Guh. iJci^ vii. f»3 mi,^ ita Ufb«-n uhi u<m qii»»t rnri.it.‘'t Ip.s u'iI 

enim genorale in cis nuilurn irnpuri^ tnf tyrauiii 
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forfeitiiig proliably both tlio poor reirmaut of his property 
and \m frtHHloio ; or he must leave all behmd, and settle 
ill a dint rift uiuler tlie sway of a Gothic chiefd To 
many the latter alternative seemed preferable. There is 
iiothin^^ ill tlie. work of Salviaiius more remarkable than 
tlie frardv admission that, in humanity and justice, the 
Goth far exctdleil the Roman, ^ and that many Romans of 
tliat ilay prefmi'ed tlie government of the Goth. 

We are trying to get a conception of the thoughts of 
thci Roniaiis of tlie fifth century about the barbarians and 
the fate of the Empire, Orusius and Salvianns are the 
men friuii whom we can gather most to satisfy our 
curiosity. They wrote, it is true, with a controversial or 
didactic purpose. 1'hey are not calm scientific observers 
and reamnuwH ; but tliey are the only writers of that 
century known t<i us wlio imml the problems raised by 
the Gcnnun invasions, ami who tried to find an answer 
to th«i t(ucstions whielt must have forced themselves on 
thoughtful mintls. Wlum we compare them with one 
another, it is not tliflicidt to perceive that in the thirty 
years which st*pnnite the two works, men's ideas as to 
tlm uHUiuing^ of invasion.H have undergone a change. 
Orosius makes liglit of the barbarian conquests, and, 
tliiuigli with mum reserve, he does not despair of the 
future of litmie. He lulmitH timt the Germaus can be 
H(df rrMtrained in the hour of victory, ami that they are 
willing in <aum! to ttU'niH with their Roman neighbours. 
But he, does not dwell, liktt Balvianus, on the virtues of 
tlie itonquemra iir tfe^ vices of those whom they have 
(hdViiteiL After all, he HcemH to think, the Roman world 
in civiliMed and ( ‘hriniiau, ami it may ianut and absorb its 
aaMiiilants, He feels profoundly what Rome has done for 
tlu! worltl, by the diffiiHion of peace and law ami culture 
erver so many countrieM, and he thinks the barbarians 
may luibinit to the imirvellous iuilueuc(‘, which, since the 

^ /fe (h*h iui, ¥. :.i7. ^ ik Y. Ik 

Y 
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coming of Christ, had made of so many people.'! «.tia 
commonwealth. But Salvianus had seen many thinga 
which Orosius did not live to see. In the iitierva! 
between them, the Vandals had shaken lioinan 
tion in Africa to its base. The Gothic power had 
securely established itself in Southern Gaul. Th*^ 
Eoman authority in Spain was confined to a t'orner in 
the north-east. The Burgundians wore atojulily ativiific. 
ing from the middle Ehine towards the valley.H of the 
Ehone and Is^re.^ In the meantime the imperial powi-r 
was growing daily weaker, and its adininiatratioti mon* 
oppressive and corrupt. And the upper dims \v»-r*s 
taking advantage of the paralysis of the government iind 
of the economic chaos to aggrandise tliein.selve.'!, nn- 
restrained by any public spirit or foeling.H of pity for rise 
distressed. Can we wonder, then, that to the eye «»f 
Salvianus the Empire seems almost in its last. thr< »«•.!, 
while the Germans, in their viotorioms strength, .seen! {-• 
hold the future in their grasp ? Salviamns, as we Inu «* 
seen, has probably exaggorateid the scsnsual excesse i «>f 
his countrymen, as he has probably idealiso.tl the purity 
of German morality; but he duscernod the n‘al weitk 
nesses of Eome, the crushing taxation, tin* cruelty of t lii- 
official class, the selfish rapacity of the ritdi, which tuade 
many Eomans welcome the humaner rule of the Guthie 
chief. In an ago of fierce intolerance, it i.s .singular s»* 
find a Catholic extolling the superior virtin^ <if men who 
denied the deity of Christ. He praise.s nut only t h»-jr 
chastity, but their justice, thoir kindline.ss to on»> ituoi her. 
even their tolerance towards those who unathemutised 


^ From the Panegyric on M ajorian 
by Sidonius, Carm. v. 575-76, 
Lugdunumquo tuani, dum praetorln. 
aspice victor, 

written 458 (Momin.scn, Praef. li. ; 
of. Cam. liii.), it is cliw that’ 
Lyons was not in Burgnntlian iiands 
at that time; but it must have 


iMiotmifi thoirE Kiwirt ’’I' ! . « 

arguimuitHof iiii t’tiulauKivi 

that thoro is na <suitifiiutv 
the mitthmiont 4lii ( f v- ?• 
ad a.) and laUir i-Uin,:un4iiin lu j?* • 
are {Mirhaps 

convincing (////a*, |,|». Uil t.// j. 
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them as heretics.^ The invasions were terrible in their 
inevitable slaxighter and rapine. But they were not 
nearly so terrible as the riot of gross vice and shameless 
oppression of which they were the deserved punishment. 
Salvianus has no faith in the stability of Roman govern- 
ment, or in the future of Roman society. The ancient 
Republic, lie says,^ was strong and wealthy because its 
citizens despised wealth and luxury, and were ready to 
sacrifice everything for the State. But in his own time 
the public treasury is empty, while the rich are growing 
daily richer and more rapacious. Christianity has failed 
to regenerate the Roman world. The future belongs to 
the barbarians. 

The last authority to whom we shall refer on the 
subject of this chapter is Apollinaris Sidonius of 
Auvergne. His works have been already used for the 
light which they throw on the life of that wealthy and 
noble class which Salvianus overwhelms with his 
anathemas. We turn to them once more to discover 
what W(n*e the vie.ws and feelings of a great aristocrat, 
r(‘gariU^d also as the foremost literary man of his ages, 
aliout the new harl)arian forces, under whose shadow 
Ids life was passed, and about that imperial power three 
of whose last holders he celebrated on their accession. 
Yet, in spite of liia great advantages as an observer, we 
must not promise ourselves too much help from Sidonius 
in our prestmt in(|uiry. He has not the historian's or 
stat(*Hman’B bremdth of view. He has not the detachment 
(jf me.n liki*. OrosiuB and Salvianus. 

SidoniuH ladongs to a ilifTercnt world from that of 
Orosius and Salvianus. Ho lias not tlieir consuming 
earncmimts.H and stunouHnesH of purpose. He was a good 

* ik (hih. Iki, vii. SO, mini . , . KabruiiiH, Ciucimiatia, grav« fuiHHo 
illi utifiin ill alitmifi ((?fith(»li<-is) PxiHtiimuuUH, quod jiauiwnm want 
fiiuiin haiiomi'tnit , . . (|iu <W(i nolobant, cvmi 

//>, i. ICl .w///., nini antujim omnia Rc.il ientatudia . . . adeem- 
illii priiicac virtiitiii viriii, Fabiin, rnuiiia cnmluimuita cemferrent, otc, 
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patriot, and in liis later years a devoted bishop ; yet he 
never ceased to be the grand seigneur, believing m lus 
own order with implicit faith, sharing to the full nil its 
love of stateliness and splendour, and its passion for 
place and distinction. Above all, ho is esaentiiilly a 
literary man, of the stamp which that ago of decsuleufe 
most admired. He is a stylist, not a thinker or inquirer. 
There is little doubt that he valued his own compo.Hitions 
not for their substance, but for those charactoristicrt of 
style which we now think most worthless or even 
repulsive in them, the childish conceits, the imsaniuglem 
antitheses, the torture applied to language so a.s to give 
an air of interest and distinction to the trivial common- 
place of a colourless and monotonous exiattmco, the 
crowding reminiscences of history and mythology applital 
to characters and situations remote from any worbl of 
miracle or romance. Yet, in spite of all it.H victw, this 
minute word-painting has some value to tins historian. 
It enables him to revive the picture of tJallo-Rmuan iifo 
in the evening light before darkness finally aetth?.s on the 
West. It also gives us a vivid glimpse of the society of 
the capital in the years which followed its capture by the 
Vandals. Above all, though Sidoniua ha.s no very jp'cut 
insight into the real meaning of events, ho ha.s left uh a 
series of pictures of the Germans, the minute faithfuliie*i 
and realistic truth of which can hardly bo exaggerateil. 

The early life and associations of Sidouius gave him 
peculiar advantages for the study of the barharians. 
Eleven years before his birth the Visigoths had ohtnijual 
a settlement in Aquitaine.' During his boyhood aitcl 
youth they were making constant efforts to e.xteud their 
territory to the south and east. He must have heard 
many a tale of the relief of Harboime, in by 

^ Prosp. Ohron, ad a. 419, Cou- ounda Atiuitaiiia- 
stantius patricius pacein firmat cum !b, ad a, 4 1 9, Uitltiro ii t 

Wallia, data ei ad habitandum se- Goss. 
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Litorius witli his cavalry, and of the defeat and captivity 
of the same gallant, hut over-adventurous, soldier in 439 
at Toulouse.^ He probably heard from the lips of Avitus, 
whose daughter he married, the story of that encounter 
before a fortress in Auvergne,^ so like a tale of the 
Middle Ages, in which Avitus challenged and overthrew 
in single combat one of the Hun troopers of* Litorius, 
who were ravaging in their passage the lands which 
they were engaged to defend. Avitus was one of the 
lieutenants of Aetius who, for thirty years, till he fell by 
tlie hands of Valentinian III., was the foremost general 
of Koitie, and the great stay of her power in the province 
of GauL Franks and Burgundians were pressing down 
from the Rhine, and the Goths, with intervals of peace, 
were striving to extend their power from the West. 
Auvergne alone was left in quiet. But her foremost 
noble, the future Emperor, was in all those years fore- 
most in the struggles and diplomacy of the time. When 
the Hun invasion of 451 broke on Gaul, Avitus bore a 
prominent part in securing the help of the Visigoths 
against the invader. Ho was a power at the Gothic 
court,® and he helped to give a tincture of Roman culture 
to the sons of the Gothic chief who fell fighting for 
liaiuci on the plains of Chfllons.'^ Five years after that 
groat battle he was raised by the united voice of Goths 
and Romans to the imperial throne. Accustomed from 
his earliest youtli to associate with men who, like Avitus, 
made it a cardinal principle of their policy to maintain 
friendly relatiiuis with the Goths, Sidonius is justly 
regarded as a unique authority on the relations of Gallo- 
Romans and harl)arians. 

No one can read the many graiduc sketches which 


* Proip, C%rm, a<l a. 419, Litorius 
. . . cium aruspic.uiu rospousis <\t 
dtmmtimn sigiiificatioftibus ildit, 
pugnain <nnn (Jothis itnpnubuter 
coumiruit. 


^ Apoll Sid. Carm, vii. 240. 

^ vii. 342 : 

jjopullfl Gfttlcls sola 0«t tim gratia llmfia, 
* Ib. vii. 497 ; Jordaix.C/^C xl. xH. 
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Sidonius gives of the various peoples t hen sweeping across 
the Koman, Empire, without perceiving that tins author 
had studied them close at hand. Salviaims is inces.>iautly 
declaiming .about the virtues of the barbariams, but wt; 
could well spare some of the declamation for a litths life- 
like colouring. Sidonius, on the other hand, is an artist in 
words, although his art is very perverse aiul corrtipt : 
and he pleases himself with microscopic fulolity of tUstai! 
in rendering the minutest physical traits, the driuss wid 
habits of these races towards whom he felt at once 
curiosity and fastidious dislike. If he did not witnt's.-i 
the great struggle with the army of Attila in 451, he 
had probably often seen the Hun troopers, with wht>.«ie 
aid Aetius and Litorius,' in many a battle from the 
Ehine to the Garonne, kept the barbarians at bay for 
years; and, in the Panegyric on Anthemius,''® wo can 
almost hear the rush of that terrible cavalry, with their 
flattened noses and cavernous, yet piercing, oy<!.s, lean- 
flanked and broad of chest, bestriding their horsc.s as if 
horse and man were one. There is not a tribe wlutdi 
crossed the Rhine or harried the coasts of Gaul in those 
years,® whose features or equipment is not flashetl on ua 
in some vivid phrase. The Burgundians, who estabU.sheti 
themselves in his native Lyons, wore on tlm whoh» 
friendly neighbours. But they had habits w’hieh 
offended the taste and senses of the Roman gonthinuin. 
They greased their hair with rancid butter,^ they sus- 
tained their gigantic bulk by ravenous feeding on the 
most unsavoury messes, and they deafened their guc.st 
■with the harshness and loudness of their voiecis. The 
fierce Herulian, unrivalled for speed in running, has his 
cheeks tattooed a bluish green, like tho etdour of the 
waves.® You see the Gothic elders trewping to tho 

i-.fi <176 ; vii. ‘JH. 3U0. 

436, 437, 439. 4 jjj ^ 

Sid. Carm. ii. 243. > jsp, yiji. 9 ; Carm. rii. TM. 
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council in garments of wild beasts’ skins, falling scarcely 
to tlie knee.^ Fiercest and most daring of all is the 
Saxon ranging along the Breton coasts in his coracle of 
hides, with his blue fearless eyes, ever appearing when 
least expected, vanishing as suddenly as he came, for 
whom shipwreck has no terrors, to whom the sea is a 
familiar companion, who butchers his captives to gratify 
his gods.^ The Frank stands out on the canvas,® with 
his blue-gray eyes and yellow hair, his clean-shaved face, 
and his tight, short tunic. Sidonius had probably seen 
with his own eyes that picturesque wedding procession,^ 
in which the princely young Sigismer strode along behind 
his horses glittering with jewel-studded trappings, himself 
ablaze with scarlet and gold ; and followed by the young 
warriors of his staff in their short green tunics, edged 
with purple, and armed with lances and battle-axes. 
The description of Theodoric II.,® his person, his habits, 
and liis court, is known to most readers of history. It 
is from the pen of a man who had sat at Theodoric’s 
tablii and played at dice with him. The smallest details 
of the king’s personal appearance are noted, his bushy 
eytibrows, his sweeping eyelashes, the delicate lines of 
the nose and lips, the clean-shaved face, the enormous 
muscles of back and leg, the combination in the whole 
pliysique of refmcnnent and strength, of the high-bred, 
self-contaiiuHl ruler of men with the hunter and the 
warrior. Ilia religious observance is regular, but more 
a mattca' of habit and sidf-cliscipliue than of devotion. 
His day is that of a man who allows not a moment to 
idhmesa In affairs of state ho listens intently, and says 
lllih. He is a k(‘en sportsman, like his ancestors, and 
8(ddom misses his aim. At his table the dishes are 
distinguished l)y dedicate cookery rather than by costli- 

i amrh vil 455. Ohwl iU » (hnn, vii. 286. 
mi (UL 4H1. ^ % iv. 20. 

Sicl Carin. vii. 8(10 ; Rp. viii. “ Rp, I 2. Theodoric reignecl 
a, i 15. from 458 to 466. 
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ness; and his plate not so luucli by its widglit ns lij 
elegance of design. At the gaming-table ho is eager to 
win, but he bears his losses with a smile, and he takes 
his lucky throws in calm silence. He lays aside the 
time the dignity of the prince, encourages fre,e and i^asj 
intercourse, and fears nothing so much as tc» be feared. 

Yet, in spite of the vividness of tlu‘..se sketches of 
barbarian life, the student who expects to find in SkUmius 
clear and definite judgments on the relations of the 
Western Empire to its new guests or invaders, or fore- 
casts of its future, will, for the most part, be diiomed to 
disappointment. There are indeed in the Panegyrk*s, m 
we shall see presently, occasional flashes of piditiciil 
insight. But the letters are singularly barrtm of iidbrina- 
tion or reflection on the great perils and prtddeius c*f 
the time. Men like Sidonius were far more iniert?sfci»d 
in their friendships, their social pleasures, and their 
literary pursuits, than in public affairs, 'riiey Inive far 
more ambition to win admiration for tlieir vi*ry perverse 
literary efforts than to satisfy the curiosity of tlm his- 
torical inquirer of a later age. Yet the letter of Bkloidus on 
the court of Theodoric, apparently writttm <mly to gratify 
curiosity, or to exhibit tricks of ingtmious and vivid 
phrase, had in all probability a serious political fmrposo. 

There is little doubt that, in his lairly mauhotnl, 
Sidonius had taken part in a movement, tlie aim of 
which was to found a strong Gallic party ^ which, with 
the aid of the Yisigoths, should exunuHC a powerful 
influence on the Empire, or perhaps restore ilm quasi- 
independence of the days of Postumu.s and Vkttoriuus.^ 
The spectacle of the weakness of the central gtnmrmnent 
was humiliating. It could not protect its sulijects, \vhilst 
its fiscal oppression was every day growing more erut^l 
We have only a glimpse of the intrigues ami H<H‘.rct diplo- 
macy of this party of Gallic independence ; Imt we can 

^ Chaix, Apoll Sidon, i. p. 79. « Tr«h. Poll T^r, C. 
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discern that Avitais and his family were deeply involved 
in them. Avitus himself, who with Tonautius FmTColus 
had secured the support of the first Theodoric against 
Attila, was on the most friendly terms with Tlieodoric IL 
Sidonius too was received at the Gothic court, and the 
description of the king’s character and habits, to which 
we have referred, was sent to Agricola, one of the sons of 
Avitus. The letter was probably not intended merely 
for Agricola’s eyes, who must have lieard often from his 
father the tales of his intercourse with the Gothic royal 
family. It is not an improbable surmise that Sidonius 
knew that the letter would be handed about, and tliat he 
wished to give a favoural)le impression of Tlieoduric to 
the younger members of the party who were working for 
the Gallo -Gothic alliance. That alliance bore finiit in 
the elevation of Avitus to the throne by the tmited voice 
of the mixed Roman and Gothic Hvssembly at the (‘-astle 
of llgernumd Ami the Tanegyric on his fatht‘.r4n-law, 
which we shall jjrestmtly revie.w, is at oncu) tlu‘ history of 
tins mov(‘ment, and the, fullest and ch*an*Bt Cixpositiou 
wliicli Sidonius has h‘ft of his views on the prohlcuns of 
the timc\ 

Tht5 hopt^s of Sidonius and his party were dashed for 
the moment by tlie fall of Avitus. Yet we can discover 
tnmes of oiu) more (dTort to set tip an imperial n5|)reHenta- 
tive of tilt* united Roman and Gothic ractm in opposition 
to Majorian. Tiic centre of the movement was l^yons, 
and once tmue tlH». Galh^RomanB had Gothic, and pos- 
sibly Rurgundian, support. That Hidoniu.s was tleeply 
invoHas! in the, n'sisiancc! to Majorian apjjears from the 
Ranegyric on that Rmperor,^ in which, as he frankly vAm- 
fi^sscs, the poet made a return for the (demency witli 
which Ih^ had, Isum trtsited, by the contjueror. The trac-es of 

i AlHill Siilon. Carm, nl 572; ntirvatl lingua 

■fi Siriii«n«i a *hI. p. ISS. aWn« m*ia« vlt4i« lauit Om i.r.i4nm ; 

* A;i. i. U ; rf. (Jhdx. ApAi, Sid, I 

® ikrm, V. 574 ; /Vw// L IS: ICM ; I'Vrtig, SuL i. i). 
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the struggle are faint and few. But the Olu'oiiifles tell 
us of a peace concluded between Majoriau and TheiHloric 
after a battle in which the Goths were defeated,* and we 
learn from Sidonius that Lyons and the surrounding 
country suffered heavily by the exhaustion following on 
siege and pillage. The blow was a crushing ono, and 
the good-nature of the conqueror to the party wliieh had 
opposed him made the victory complete.® Henceforth 
Sidonius abandoned all dreams of using the Goth-s in tlu^ 
interests of Gallo-Eoman ambition. The acce.s.Hion of 
Euric, who was at once more rapacious and more in- 
tolerant than his predecessor, clouded all hopes of coming 
to terms with the invaders, at least in the mind of a man 
like Sidonius. The attempt of the reckless prehict 
Arvandus to do so implied a severance of Gaul from the 
empire of Anthemius,® and a partition of the proviiifo 
between the Goths and Burgundians. Sidonius wtw, 
strange to say, the personal friend of Arvandus, ami, 
although he was prefect of Rome, when Arvaiuius was 
tried for treason, he gave the traitor his official ctjuntc- 
nance and support.^ This is undoubtedly a blot on the 
character of Sidonius, and it is hard to account for hia 
conduct, especially when we remember that Tonantius 
Ferreolus, a close friend of Sidonius, was the h'uding 
prosecutor of the culprit. But the theory that the poet 
was involved in the intrigues of Arvandu.s is justly di,s- 
credited by those who know most of that ob.scuro period. 
The later years of Sidonius were troubled by the ropoatctl 
assaults of the Visigoths on the independence of Anviirgue. 


^ Idat. C%row.., legati . . , veniunt 
ad Gallaecios nuntiantes Majoria- 
num et Theudoricum regem iirmia- 
sima inter se pacis jura sanxisse, 
Gotliia in qnodam certamine supor- 
atis. 

See the description of the ban- 
quet given by Majorian at Arles 
after the games, to which some of 


the leaders in the hostile ruGVi’int^nl; 
were invited. Hid, Ah. i. U : et. 
Chaix, i. 1J17. 

® Sid. Ep, i. 7* § 5, pafern mmi 
Graeco imperatoro (i>. Antlieinie,| 
disHuadeus, . . . cum Burf^nuidiGui. 
bus Gallias divitli did«'re Gtinlir* 
mans ; cf. Chaix, i. WO, 

* Sid. Ep, i* 7,§5 ; cf. FtirHit, i, |,H. 
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He was now bisliop of the (Uatrict, and had thrown upon 
him the double duty of defending both the liberty 
and the faith of his people. He sufifored personally 
for his patriotism by imprisonment for a time in the 
fortress of livia. And his last recorded utterance on 
political subjects ^ is the pathetic and powerful denuncia- 
tion of the weakness and treachery which abandoned 
Auvergne to the "Visigoths. 

Yet in spite of the higli official standing of Sidonius, 
and his experience of the great world, his letters tell us 
far less about the general course of government and the 
fortunes of the Empire than we should have expected. 
This is specially marked in those letters, otherwise very 
interesting, in which he describes his second visit to 
Home in 467,^ As soon as it was known in Gaul that 
Anthemius had been raised to the throne of tlie West, 
the leaders determined to stmd a deputation to lay before 
the now hlmperor the condition of the proviiuu',, threatened 
by tlie ([uiidi advantu*, of the. lUirgundians, and more 
opmily harasHiul and assailed by the ambitious and in- 
tule.rant king of the Visigoths. The maladministration 
of tin; Iloman officials had also reached a height which 
had become almost unenduralile. Sidonius, one of the 
deputies, receivtul an imperial summons to Kome,^ a docu- 
numt which enabled him to command the facilities of the 
posting siirvice on the great roads and rivers on his 
journey. We see that tliat service,^ in spite of all the 
tliHorgurusation de.scribed in the Gode,*^ was still uninter- 
rupti'd lH*tweim Lyons and Home. Th(;rc is not a hint 
in tlui li*,tter of any trace of the eHect of the invasions 
and irembhts of tin*, time. The writer's mind is occupied 
with iiiyihologi<‘ul and historical reminiscences, or the 

* />. vIL 7 . * Ik X. 5, ubl morion vianti 

^ I Ik i. S, <1, mini 7 ; Mommmin, u<iu v<iml<»rum juiucito ml ami» 

fmff. xhiii ■ C.’ltais, i. 'Mb, r.ornin multi tiido faciehat. 

* A/I. i. . . . jiublifUH <*uriiu« ® fL Th. yiiu C* ; v, supra, 

«iui fait ?43irri:i aiiualm*! awila, |n 2Ijy. 
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charm of stream and woodland. As he shoots on a switfc 
barge down the Po,^ he thinks of the sisters of Pliat‘thcin 
dropping tears of amber, or of the Tityrus of 
Eclogues. He is charmed with the concert of birds, 
whose sounds float to him from sedge and brake ; Intt he 
seems never to have had thought of the legions who, 
sixty years before, mustered on those river batiks tuuler 
Stilicho to oppose the hordes of barbarism. Wlten lie 
comes to Eavenna, he can describe, with tlie. vivithu\ss of 
wanton antithesis,^ its bad water and endless cimals, its 
trading monks, its burglars and sleepy magistrates, Imt 
there is not a word of Eavenna when it was tlic scat of 
empire and the shelter of the Emperor, not a word about 
the tragic death of the great statesman ami warrior, who 
fell a victim to the blind hatred of the races and fiiitlw 
which he wished to reconcile, and was lured to his doom 
from his asylum at the altar of Christ.^ Whmi Sitlonius 
arrived at Eome, Anthemius was about to assume the 
consulship, and the marriage of his daug!d;i*r with 
Eicimer, the German master of the army, was about to 
he celebrated. It was only twelve years since tlu^ city 
had been sacked by the Vandals and Ilerliers. For four- 
teen days it had been given up to fire and aw<ird.’* 
Although the actual damage to public buildings and 
monuments was hardly such as to justify tlie reproattli 
immortalised in the word '^Vandalism,** yet the loss and 
destruction of movable wealth must have been cnonnoua. 
Gold and silver plate from the senatorial palaces, ancitmt 
statues of incalculable artistic value, the sacred vcBStda of 
the Jewish temple, which had been undisturbed ainea tliii 


time of Titus, along with crowds of noble captives, wore 


^ Ep. i. 6, Ticini oursoriam 
escendi, etc. 

^ Ep. i. 8, in qua paludo . . . 
rerum omnium lege perversa muri 
cad^int aquae stant, turres fluuiit 
naves sedent, algent balnea domi- 
cilia conflagrant,''sitiunt vivi nataiit 


sopulti, etc. etc. 

^ Zm. V. 34. 

^ Prosp. (Jknm. ft<l a. 4f»r» ; Sm. 
dan. (ht. c. 45 ; of. 

I fist, of Rotne in Middk A ms, L 
230. 
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carried away to Africa. Yet in this letter of Sidonius 
there is not a hint of all this recent ruin. The social 
system of Eome appears to he unshaken and unchanged. 
The scenes of public resort and amusement, the theatres 
and markets, the temples and forums, have the air of 
ancient peace. The great city is en fite. The law- 
courts have suspended their sittings,^ all business is at a 
standstill, the whole population seem to be bent on 
making holiday. Sidonius is received by an ancient 
prefect named Paulus, who, like his guest, cared more for 
elaborate verse -makixig and turns of phrase than for 
public affairs.^ By him he is introduced to the senatorial 
world of Home and its two great leaders, men of consular 
rank— Avienus, who had been one of the embassy with 
Leo to Attila in 4 5 2,^ and IksiliuSjto whom, as Pretorian 
prefect, several of the rescripts of Mujorian were addressed."* 
The iniluence of one or other of these great magnates it 
was necessary to gain. When wo read the description of 
the crowds of cliciiits who thronged their morning reccp- 
ti()ns/‘ we might fancy ourselves back in tbe days of 
(Ucero. Sidonius balaiiced the relative iniluence of the 
two social potentates and their willingness to serve a 
prot(‘gc, and resolved to devote himself to Basilius. Ho 
iind his patron seem to have given little thought to the 
serious objects of the Gallic embassy. They are rather 
intent on turning the young poot*B literary talent to 
account on aiu^h a uni([ue occasion. Why should not the 
neatly verBc*,-mak(»r attract the notice of the now imperial 
consul hy one of those llorid and conventional displays of 


^ Bid. i, fi, <iuij>jw vxnn lum 
itmt) UmiiHUv. . . . vix j»«n' omnia 
uH’iUra, miu'oUa, fora, 

gymniwia Thaliumio K<iM(*rnninuH 
iixpliranitur. , . . atuno dtiam mine 
« ooutrario ntmlia ailoanl, jnUif’Ia 

Hid. Kp. i, S, titniii tom^, (juac% 
illii |H»fiiti«jnilny4 luniifcnata mU' 
timtiififlrlifniataj vi-rfulnus coiniuata, 


digitiH xnotdianoniata fanit I 

® ProHp. (JhrmL ad a. 452, aus- 
copit hoc*, nogotiuin enun viro coii- 
Hulari Avit'iio . . . btiatiHninuiH papa 
Lc'o auxilio Doi frotuH. Aviomin 
wan cm with Valontiuian in 450 . 

Aha. iUttj. 1, 8 ; Nov. Nvreri, 1. 
® Sid, Np. i. a, arctahatcUontimn 
praovia, podiamjcjua, circiimfuw 
populoHitaa < . . 
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literary skill which, in those days, received greater houimr 
than substantial service to the State ? B^iailiiw ^ haekeil 
up his friend loyally, the Panegyric on Anthenuus wm 
recited amid great applause, and " by the help of Christ, 
a lio-ht use of the sacred name from which tfw^ futum 
bishop does not shrink, Sidonius obtained the prefecture 
of the city. When he had gained the objeitt of hi.*i 
ambition, and was installed in his office, he had to face 
that constant bugbear of the Urban prefect, the failure of 
suppUes for the mob of Eome. Africa, the great gmiiary 
of the city, was now in the hands of the Vandiil.H, aiul 
the Vandals naturally did not facilitate the pu.ssage of 
the corn-ships to Ostia. Sidonius probably exerted him- 
self to avert the danger. But in his account of the ori-MiM 
he seems more anxious about his own reputation than 
about the sufferings of a population threatoned by famin.*.- 
He dreads the curses of the theatre on the uii.succe.'isful 
minister. In all this gossip of high society there is little 
reference to the straits of Auvergne, not a hint, of tin* 
dangers and weakness which were bringing the Wosteru 
Empire to the verge of the abyss. 

It is only in the Panegyrics of Sidonius that wfi tind 
anything like a broad and comprehensive view of the 
position of the Western Empire, and its relation to tho 
barbarians and to the East. These poenus are di.sftgure<l 
by the most extravagant and tasteless adulation, retuleroil 
even more ridiculous and offensive by pinchlsick mytho- 
logical ornament, which was in that age the one re>.smitoe 
of the sterile imagination. They mark probably the 
utmost extreme of indurated conventionality that literary 
art has ever reached. Yet, here and*theri% there is ihw 
ring of truth and sincerity in their tone. And, iu spite 

^ Sid. j&y i. 9j igitur cum ad prae- * Ik i. 10, aiitiun Uumn 
fecturam, sub ope Christi, styli occa- PopiiH Honmui thintti.uii 
sione pervenerim ... ; cf. a like fragor inmmet t't iubtrluiiiM 
use of the Divine name on a simi- publica cU'putetur 
larly trivial occasion in v. 16. 
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of all its exaggeration, the poem on the accession of 
Avitus is of great value to the historian. It shows a 
certain insight into the real state of the Eoinan world, 
although the sceptical reader might he inclined to 
attribute this rather to the early associations of Sidonius 
than to his own powers of reflection. It discloses at 
once a profound sense of weakness in the central power, 
and of the respect, and even awe, felt for it by the 
CJoths. It is also a revelation of the force of provincial 
or national feeling in Gaul. A few years before its 
composition the army of the Huns had penetrated into 
the very heart of Gaul, and had been turned back by 
the energy of Aetius, with the aid of the Visigothic 
power. The cities of Northern Italy had been ravaged 
by the same terrible invaders, and Eome itself had been 
threatcTied.^ Within the space of twelve months Aetius, 
the bulwark for thirty years of the Roman power, had 
fallen by the tixiachery of Vahuitinian III.^ The 
murdenu' did not enjoy a long impunity, and Maximus, 
who HuecxHHled hiiti also met the same violent death 
just ht‘.fon*, th(‘. Vandal fha‘.t anchored in the Tiber. 
I^'or fourUum days the (oty had Ixicn at the mercy of 
ilu‘ army of (Umseria It was under the shadow of such 
disasicirs and tragcidie.B that Avitus mounted the throne, 
and that his sou-in-law and panegyrist had to perform 
Ids diflicult tusk. 

111(5 poemi ndkicts the geiun-al gloom. The flight of 
th(‘. t,W(‘lve vultures,^ whudi for many ages had hcen 
tlioughi by tlui lioinau to tix tlu5 limits of imperial sway, 

^ I’roNp. (*hrm. ad n. ‘If/d. Mamilt (Jfmm,. ad a. 455 ; cf. 

at' tha th(( ridlcftiouH of HidoniuH on Ui{( 
Kio|»sTMr ahiuidtoiiiiK Italy; of. doath of MaxinuiH aflor two months 
idiit. t'hnm. Hunui <iui Itiiliniu only of imporiul power, ii, IS, 
prat'daliaiitur, § 3. 

tatihin irrupti‘ 1 , otr. ; and Maroell, ^ »^id. fVnm vii. 55: 
diisi^n. ad a. 4f»e, A<|nil«‘ia eivitaa rnj.'o, bln hi'ho mihi vultuie Tiwc«« 

all Atfihi Hnniionim roge anwtH** 
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has now a terribly real significance. The many triump!t.i 
of Eome, when the world seemed all too small for her 
victorious energy/ cast a lurid light on a frontier ever 
shrinking towards the centre. The old feiul t>etwotni 
Carthage and Eome^ is revived in the Vandal invitsit»ii. 
but with what different issue 1 Eome is now a oaiitivo, 
and with her the world is captive in the Biuirm tif tliti 
unwarlike Vandal. But before that humiliation, she, 
once queen of the world/ has become the mere tliriill of 
the Caesars. There is need for some warlike pririeo cd 
the mould of Trajan/ and only Gaul, only Aiivorgiir% the 
unconquered, with its memories of Gergovia/ of rasistuiioo 
to the greatest Caesar, can furnish such a captain, ¥ot 

Eome is but subject to the fate of all things lofty iiho 

has endured as much before at the hands of a Foi^imnii, 
a Brennus, and a Hannibal ; and as she rose victoritnis 
over their assaults, so may she, gathering her mmmii 
spirit, and choosing her leader aright, even now prtiviiil 
over her foes. But the hope is not in the worii^mit riM'it 
of Eome,*^ hut in the vigour of Gaul, which is so 
and despised. Her foremost son,^ the lieutonaat of 
Aetius, has helped to keep the Huiis, the Siixmm, the 
Alemanni at bay for thirty years. He has rninio the 
Visigoths willing friends and companions in artas of the 
Eomans,^ and trained the Gothic princes to adaiiro thii 


^ Sid. Carm. vii. 96 : 
cumque prius stricti quererer de cardine 
mundi 

nec limes nunc ipsi inilii . . . 

^ Jb. vii. 444 : 

in bella Iteruin quartosque lalwros 
perfida Elisseae crudescuut classica 
Byrsae. 

^ Ih. vii. 102 : 

_ sum tota in principe, tota 
principis, et fio laceruin de Gaesarc 
regnum. 

* lb. vii. 116 : 

Trajanum nescio si quis 
aequiperet, ni fora iterum tu, (hiUia, 
, . ^ miltas 

qui vmcat . . 

» Ib. vii. 150. 


^ lb. vii. 124 : 
a«mpt*r . . . 

’ Ib. vii. 52 Hud 540 ; 

IKirtavimtm unthtmtit 
!iup<Tii, Kfiimria Ustm 

rtt vitia ac huUUiu v«.stirl 
more maglH <iuam jure 

® Ih. vii. 232: 
nil aino fee gimit, cum i4urlt*ia 

ni-y 

® Ib. vii, 511 : 

Itfunau sum to dnrrt iiiiiicii t 

priiu'iim to niiloa ... 

(the words attributini to Thmulrnii'. } 
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laws mil literature of Itome/ and has united Goth and 
Gallo-lioman in a conunoti effort to save the Empire at 
once from its own weakness and from the Vandal*^ Tlie 
skin-clad scniadrons, under his leadership, will once more 
follow the trumpets of liome, as they did on tlie Gata- 
laiinian plains.^ There is doubtless ludicrous exaggera- 
tion in the words in which the Gothic king expresses his 
wish to wipe out the blot on his ancestor’s fame in 
having violated the sacred city.*^ Yet Sidoniua lias, after 
all, only put in rlietorical form the admiration for Eomc/ 
and the wisli to serve her, expressed by Ataulphus to his 
Homan host of JSTarbonne, according to the tale narrated 
by Orosius.^ In spite of all their ravages, the Goths did 
recognise the superiority and suxorainty of Rome. They 
liad fought for her against Sueve and Vandal in Spain. 
They had saved Gaul for her from Attila. Under a 
Gallic prince they were ready once more to lend their 
Bwords to rescue her iVem the ruin which setmuHl to be 
impending. The chmuieler is right in saying Uiat 
Avitus was raised to the imperial throne by the imiUMl 
voitui of the (Joths and the honomti of Homan Gaul.'^ 
And it is the coidession of the weakness of llonuj, and 
tlie revelation of this union of feeling between provincial 
ami barhariim, wliich gives its historical value to tlie 
Tam^gyric on Avitus. 

Tlu^ sjHM’dy full (»f Avitus, wlio proved so unworthy of 
tlu! eulogies of his sou-iu-law, disappointed ilm ambitious 
or patriotic liopes of Sidonius and the Gallic party. 
They made an ui)ortive attempt, with the aid of the 


* Hid. O'irw. vii. 4117 : 

|i;ij vtjmnutt 

ipI fna vmlui *S»4nll 

mmutlsiiti mui!}r»a utlhi 

® ih. vit. 441. 

» Hk nu S ill : 

llanl |Hiit clnMalfiHi 

turiuw, 

* ik ui. SOU ; 


«*h 1 4i «t vota Mmuimlant 

vaUibU 

ultlt» . . , 

® ik vii. r»(H. 

^ Oom. vii. 4S, ^ 4. 

^ Idat. ltd a. 455, ijma 

mino in (Sdliin Avittia (kllu« mvm 
id> nximutu tiiklUi'aiui itb hoiKim- 
tia, |»rimiuu Ttd*wtti\ diddiw ii.|iiid 
Aoilatum, Ausiu4,u« ii|»|Hdkttw . . . 
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Goths and Burgundians, to set up another emperor in tlio 
person of Marcellinus,^ a brilliant soldier, who had fought 
by the side of Aetius,^ and on his death, like Aegidiua in 
Northern Gaul, established an almost iudcpendeut princi- 
pality in Dalmatia- Lyons was the centre of tho new 
Gallic movement, and suffered severely in the struggle 
which followed the accession of Majorian.® That great 
soldier and far-sighted statesman was diverted for tho 
moment from his supreme task of crushing tho Vaiuhil 
power. He crossed the Alps in 458, defeatod the 
Goths, and inflicted a heavy chastisement on Lyons.* 
Its territory was ravaged, and the community had to 
bear a heavy fine in the shape of increased tribute, 
which, however, the clemency of tho victor aftorward-H 
remitted. Sidonius atoned for his share in thcao evont.M 
by a Panegyric on the new Emperor before a groat con- 
course at Lyons, when the district had returned to it.-i 
wonted tranquillity. 

The piece has not the tone of pessimism about tho 
Empire which characterises tho Paiiegyric on Avitu.'4. 
Eome, the warrior queen of tho earth, is seated on hor 
throne, clad in purple robes, but armed as well.® < >n 
her helmet rises a diadem of towers ; her loft arm bonnt 
a shield blazoned with the legends of her infancy, hm* 
right uplifts a lance of ivory that has drunk tho blooil of 
men. All her provinces from tho remote.st East are 
pouring their peculiar treasures at her foot. Before hor 
Africa flings herself in supplication® — Africa, now tho 
prey of a brigand,’' the son of a slave-girl, whose violoncM 


^ Sid. jEJ?. i. 11, cumquo do capea- 
sendo diademate conjuratio Marcol- 
liana coqueretur. Cf. Fortig, i. p. 
9 ; Chaix. i. p. 104, 

2 Procop. Vand. i. 6. 

® Sid. Carm. v. 575. 

^ This fact proves that in 458 
Lyons was not yet occupied by the 
Burgundians. Of. F. de Coulanges, 
L'Inv, Germ, p. 450. 


® Sid. (farm, v. 13. 

^ /5.V. 53. 

^ Line 52 : 

famuk inttm rdlin 
hit! iirnthtu , . , 

Of. rnHiop, Ift'ii.Fand. i, 3, 
di vhih % : Sid. (farm. ii. ; 

tmm »r¥i «it iili 
certa parens. 
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is only softened by unaccustomed luxury.^ She mourns 
her old fated quarrel with Eome,^ and begs to be de- 
livered from her oppressor. The energy of Latium is 
slumbering, but Eome has always been grandest in 
adversity. Her fortune keeps sleepless watch even 
without a soldier.^ Eome has now a warrior whom the 
ages summon as fittest for the task. Of a warlike stock, ^ 
he has been the rival of Aetius in many a dim combat 
on the rivers of the north against the chivalry of the 
Franks.® He has already swept the Vandals and the 
Moors from the shores of Campania,® and he is now 
preparing on both seas a fleet larger than that which 
bore the hosts of Xerxes, or than that which fought at 
Actium. And he is gathering to his standards the 
warriors of every tribe from the Baltic to the Euxine.^ 
For him the harmonious sisters have spun the threads of 
gold.”® And yet amid all the fresh hopes of revived 
imperial power there is an undertone of provincial dis- 
content. If Eoman Africa calls for relief from Vandal 
oppression, Caul, the country of Majorian, the scene of so 
many of his triumphs, has her grievances too. For the 
griuiter part of a century, ever since the accession of 
Cratian, she has scon nothing of the masters of the world, 
and has been ignored by them.® She has borne gladly 
the expense of Majorian's great enterprise against the 
Vamlals, but she is crushed with the weight of the 
imperial tribtite.^® The panegyrist seems here, while 


» Sid CaT'ftL V. m : 

ipoIlkmiA iKiUtiw 
itibur luxu jam jmnildll omue 
<luo valult, <lum amfc. 

In V. B90 the Vandak n'-inain on 
Iniartl thoir gaUoyn wbilo tluur 
Mcjorirth i^oldiers are rava^ng Cam- 
pania. 

Ik V. 85 : 

da Vf'ulnm quod Indium K*wdmu8 oHm, 

. . . I'alifi i'.niKot tlbi btdla movtuHJ. 

® Ik V. 84 : 

fit viijilat vtiMtnuu fdim rnlllte fatum. 


< Ik V. 108. 

» Ik V, 207 ; cf. 291. 

« Ik V. 385. 

7 Ik V. 442, 473. 

« Ik V, 309 : 

auma coiicordiia traxonmfc flla Borores. 

» Ik V, 3r»5 : 

nma Gallia rflrum 

ignoratur adhuo dtmdids Ignoraqun 
wirvit, 

Ik V. 447 : 

Gallia couUnuiH quamqimra alt lanaa 
tributia. 
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paying due honour to the victorious Emperor, and 
deprecating his anger, to hint at the causes which had 
led the Gallic party at Lyons to set up a rival for tho 
succession. Provincial or national feeling is still as 
strong as when two years before it raised Avitus to tho 
throne. 

Majorian, the “ young Marcellus ” of the last years of 
the Western Empire, with all his old Roman spirit and 
statesmanlike insight, failed in his mission, and was 
treacherously slain by Ricimer. Majorian intended to 
wield the fuU force of the State at once against tho 
Yandals, and against the oppression and corruption 
which were eating out the heart of society. But this 
independence did not suit the ambition of tho Suevo 
soldier of fortune who now practically ruled the Eiupirt?, 
and who either kiUed or dethroned four sucoe8.sivo 
emperors.^ On the fall of Majorian ho sot up SoveruH, 
the most obscure and shadowy of the Emporons of tin? 
West,® For eighteen months after the fall of Sovenus 
the throne was vacant. The " unanimity ” of tho two 
empires was broken, and Ricimer was master of tho 
West. But the Vandal power was sweeping Roman 
commerce from the seas and devastating tho whole coast 
of the Mediterranean.® The Senate roused itself to soiul 
a deputation to Leo imploring him to give them an 
emperor. Leo recommended Anthemius, a Byamtino 
noble of high hneage, who had married Euphomia, tho 
daughter of Mercian ; * and Ricimer, from whatever cause, 


^ Nov. Maj. 1, addressed to 
Basilius. ITote in particular the 
restraint on the use of the posting 
service, and on the exactions of 
compulsores. Many other modes 
of exaction are condemned under 
severe penalties; cf. iv. “Do 
Indulgentiis E,eliquornm.” Cf. 
Idat. Ckron. Majorianum de Galliis 
redeuntem, et Romano imperio vel 
nomini res necessarias ordinantem, 


Rochimer livorc porcifcu* tst invi* 
dorum consilio fultua, IVaudo int 4 ’r^ 
ficit ciroum veil turn. 

^ Sid. Cann, ii. 317. 

« Ib. a. 349 : 

hluc Vitmlnhi*! htwfN 
urget ©fc In nostniin ntuntirowt 
(luotannis 
mllltat oxcidium. 

‘ Ib. ii. 67, X94, 216. 
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consciousness of power, or, more probably, dismay at tlie 
position of affairs, accepted the choice, and the arrange- 
ment was to be crowned by his marriage with the 
daughter of the newly designated Emperor. It was on 
the occasion of Anthemius entering on the consulship at 
the opening of 468 that Sidonius, as we have seen, 
through the influence of Basilius, found himself, for the 
third time, charged with the task of delivering a panegyric 
on the new occupant of the throne.^ 

It was a task of peculiar difflculty for several reasons, 
both public and personal. The accession of a Greek 
Emperor/’^ though acquiesced in by the Senate, and 
hailed with signs of superficial enthusiasm by the people, 
was yet a great shock to Eoman pride. More than half 
a century before the accession of Anthemius, Claudian, 
who gave literary utterance to the deepest feelings of the 
old Koman party expressed all its hatred and scorn for 
the rival capital, and its servile and effeminate nobles.^ 
It is not in accordance with human nature that the 
ancient home of the Empire should have become less 
sensitive and jealous in tlie years which saw her losing 
one after another lier richest provinces, more and more 
at the mercy of her barbarian mercenaries, and at last 
under the heel of a barbarian general. But her leading 
spirits, whose tlioughts Sidonius probably reflects, must 
liave been fully conscious of the straits to wliich the 
capital of the West had been reduced. The appeal to 
I/Oo to give them a new chief was in itself the most open 
confc‘SHiou of wt‘akneHs. Yet to celebrate such an occasion 
in the presence? of the bc?at l)l()od of Borne, without 
offtmding Itoman luide too deeply, was a trying task, and 
the panegyrist might well call on Apollo and the Muses 

^ Hi<L Hp, L a. to him in th« Fonnn of Trajnn, 

lih L 7, pActim minx Oraooo im- *‘S«uatu (U,L, vi. 1710. 

|HTftl(»ro (liuMtiaeioim (in tljo haUir * Claml, in Ihtirop. i. 173, '1*J7. 
tpiutwl from Arvnndtw to Kurio). Tho oontoinpt probably rouc.hoB itH 

^ Hrti tlw of ri htatim lioight in ii. 136, and 326-34L 
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to aid Mm in Ms effort.^ He does not disgiiise the fact 
that Italy is no longer what she was. She Im .still her 
old wealth and plenty, hut, in the mythological .st;enery 
of the poem, her limbs are palsied with age,* and she haa 
ceased to wear her arms. Eome, the city, on the other 
hand, is still the martial goddess, with glittering apear 
and helmet, and her sMeld crowded with the talo of 
legendary glories.® But she is begged to lay aside her 
pride, to recognise the failure of her native princes, iuul 
to seek a more fortunate ruler in the East. Italian statea- 
mansMp, the policy of isolation, has failed. The Vandal 
is insulting with impunity the former mistress of the 
world. The poem of Sidonius does not attempt to hide 
the fact that the great city of the West is suffering from tlie 
decay of age, and tottering under the burden of her destiny.’* 
He makes a frank acknowledgment that the resources of the 
Western Empire cannot cope with the craft and viohuica 
of the Vandals, who are ravaging the coasts of Italy.® 

The appeal of Eome to the East for help is not with- 
out dignity. There is the old Eoman pride in the reiutal 
of the great captains who subjugated the vast torritoric.s 
from the Adriatic to the Euphrates.® But there is also 
a mournful tone in the confession that this great inherit- 
ance has passed for ever from the hands that w<»n it. 
Eome has resigned, along with so many provinces, her 
old ambition and her pride of empire. She asks no more 
to throw her bridges over the Araxos, or to hear her 
trumpets sound at the gates of Bactra and Babylon.^ 
The division of the Empire is an established fact.® But 


^ Sid. Carm. ii. 307. 

^ Ib. ii. 327-329 : 
segnior incedit senio . . , 
sea tamen ubertas sequitur, etc. 

* Ib. ii. 394. 

^ A ii. 451 : 

totmn hunc tibi cessimus axem. 
B-c nec SIC mereor, nostram ut tueare 
seuectara ? 


® Ib. ii. 352 : 

praetei^ IiivictuH Ulclmer, jniblU'A 

respiciunt,prai)ri 0 80 hiHvh Martf' rwfmlHfe 

plratam pwrura vttKtun, qui prtwUa vu»ni 
victorem fugltlvim aglt. 

« Ih. ii. 451. 

^ Ib. ii. 441-448 
® Ib. ii. 65 : 

valoat 

C/oncoruant lauoi^ parb'ii, 
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tlie divisioa need not mean discord. In the presence of 
the menacing danger from a hostile Africa, which has 
done what Carthage could not do, the jealousies of the East 
and West fade away. Their nnited counsels may yet 
restore the fortunes of the Eoman world. 

Sidonius had an even more delicate subject to deal 
witli in the ascendency or tyranny of Eicimer. The bar- 
barian master of the West had dethroned the poet's 
father-in-law and crushed the hopes of Majorian. He 
had kept the imperial throne vacant for many months, 
and his policy was to cut off Italy from the Eastern 
Empire. Yet it must be admitted that the poet’s skill 
was not nncqtial to the task. Eicimer’s royal birth is 
adroitly used to explain why the base-born Vandal king 
will not come to terms with Jdm.^ Genseric cannot for- 
get that the grandfather of his enemy inflicted a crushing 
(hff(‘at oil the Vandal hordes in Spain.^ And Eicimer 
has shown himself worthy of his descent from the war- 
like Gotli. He has beaten the Vandals at Agrigentum.^ 
T\ii\ terror ui his name holds l)ack the Ostrogoth in Ean- 
juaiia and Enink on the Ehitie."^ Yet even his force 
and authority cannot cope with the dangers of the time. 
He is not armed with tlie majesty of a Eoman emperor, 
anti in tlie call for a warrior-prince,® who will be his own 
general, we can witliout much difficulty discern a covert 
ceuBuro on tlie overweening ambition of the man who 
wotild toleratci on tlie throne none but a mere creature 
and tool of his ambition. 

In this att.mnpt to realise the feeling of different 
sectiouH of the Uoman world in tlie presence of the 


i Sid, aann, IL MO ; 

turn Ulf-'lmriwm 

III tvi'jmisi , . . 

I’ha iif RIninuir wtm 

dinaditi^r of Wnllm, king of tlu? 

Idiit. Wiuoiidi Hilingi in 

UMtieji |Hir WAllimu r(?g«ia wunm 


exfltiiioti ; of. Sid. Oarm, ii. 362. 

^ Si<l. Carm. ii. 367. 

** Rh ii. 377. 

® Rk ii. 382 : 

m<«lo prlnolpfi nobl« 
<)pun ftnnuto, veterum qul inura pjurwn- 
tuin 

ucm umudfit ited bDlla gtimti . . . 
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invaders, we have had very various answers to i>ur 
questions. The Eoman world was wide, the oirenm- 
stances of its provinces were very difTerent, and there 
was an immense variety in the manner in which the 
invaders behaved to the Eoman population. Thu shock 
of the first great inroad was tremendous, but, on the 
other hand, there were many causes which reducod the 
force of its impact. The moral ascendency of Home, 
both over her subjects and her assailants, was magical. 
It inspired confidence in the one even in the hour of tho 
darkest crisis ; it restrained the impetuous violence of the 
others, even when Eome seemed to be at their mercy. 
The pagan noble was moved, both by his faith and id.H 
traditional lore, to believe that the gods, who had Itnl 
their worshippers to such a beneficent use of a sway won 
by heroic effort, would not allow such a career to he 
abridged. The pagan of another order saw in the 
calamities of the Empire only the ju.st puni.shmcnt 
for the abandonment of ancestral religion. On tho 
Ohristian side there was no greater unanimity. Many, 
whose faith was not equal to such rude oK.saultH, 
abandoned all belief in a controlling I'rovidonco. Otht^ns 
found in the calamities of the time tho rightoou.H and 
deserved punishment of a world, nominally Christian, hut 
really the slave of the grossest vice. Others again, 
comparing the present with the past, tried to convince 
themselves that their own sufferings were nothing «‘x- 
ceptional in the history of the world, and had a glimmer- 
ing prospect of a future in which Eome and biirhariHm, 
culture and force, would be reconciled in a now ami 
better order. 

Sidonius, from the circumstances of hi,s career stotid.s 
apart from the rest. He united many sides of that ag(* 
of transition. He was a wealthy noble whose whole 
associations and training inspired him with faith in 
Rome. He was also a patriotic Gaul who had aspira- 
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tions for the political future of his native province. He 
had associated with emperors, and home a great part on 
the stage of public life at Koine, when, in spite of all 
external troubles, social routine was undisturbed, the 
machine of government ran smoothly, and the majesty of 
the great city seemed still proud and erect. On the 
other hand, if he had not seen the first inroads at the 
beginning of the century, he had witnessed the invasion 
of the Huns in 451, the conquest of Africa by the 
Vandals, and the paralysis of the Koman world, both in 
the East and West, caused by their command of the sea. 
From his earliest youth he had also seen the Visigothic 
kings carrying on a comparatively civilised government 
at Toulouse or Bordeaux, sometimes attacking Koman 
cities, but as often figliting in the cause of Koine. He 
had led a scciiro and prosperous life for years between 
the Visigothic and Ihirgundiaxi territories. He himself, 
and many of his frimuls, had been in friendly intercourse 
witii the (Germans. The Ihuiegyries are the productions 
of his <*arlier years, before he had a defined ecclesiastical 
position ; the great mass of his Ixdters belong to tlie 
time when he was the chief pastor of Auvergne, In the 
former havt^ rather the views of the ambitious courtier 
who is in touch with the governing class, and reflects 
their ideas ; in the latter wo have the thoughts and life 
of the senator and church dignitary, whose range is rather 
bounded by the social or ecclesiastic^ life of his province. 
We have‘s, alnmdy seen what the letters of Sidouius tell 
US of tlm, (ordinary life of a provincial senator in the 
society of his friends and the enjoyment of hie estate. 
In what follows we shall find them not less valuable as 
a picture of Koman life in a district which, having been 
little troubled by its (lothic neighbours for half a century, 
was, after a gallant ri‘,siHtanc.e, compelled to accept their 
rule in the closing years of Kidonius. 
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In the previous chapter an attempt has been inacle to 
collect the views and feelings of persons, representing 
various localities and differences of circumstance and 
character, about the condition and future of the hnipirc^ 
in the face of its assailants. We shall in this chaptc^r 
now try to discover what was the actual condition of ti 
Eoman population in invaded territory, and what 
their relations to the invaders. On this subject the 
letters of Sidonius are, as we have said, of great import- 
ance. But perhaps even more important and more 
vivid is the glimpse of a life passed in Aquitaine, during 
the years when the Goths were about to establish them- 
selves there. The autobiography of Paulinus of I\dln 
was composed about 460,^ five years after Sidonius had 
made his reputation at Eome by the Panegyric on Avitua, 
and about as many years before the death of Theodor ic 
II. But Paulinus and Sidonius belong to (UfTtUHnit 
generations. The one saw the first storms of the inva.sion 


^ Paulin. PeU. Euch. 12 : 

altera ab Tindecima annorum currente 
^ , , ineorum 

aeodomade sex aeativi flagrantia soils 
solstitia et totidem brumae jam frigora 
vidi . . . 

On. the dates in the life of Paulinus 
cf. Brandes, Pref. ad Euch. {PoeL 
Christ Min.) pp. 273-276 ; cf. 


Ebert, p. 408, n. 2. Lino 47S of 
the EiicharisticoSf with the om«nclii<» 
tion of bis for 7m, tallies with 1. 
12. The result of the conipnrlMon 
shows that Paulinus roccdvtul tho 
Eucharist in 421, when ho wa^i 
forty-five years of aiul that 
his poem was coinp{»siui in 4r»ll, 
when he was eighty-three. 
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of 406 ; tlie other lived to see the Eoman power in Gaul 
finally submerged. 

The father of Paiilinus, after serving as vicarius of 
Macedonia and proconsul of Africa/ returned to his 
native Bordeaux in tlie year 379, his son being then 
three years of ago. In that year the boy's grandfather, 
Ausonius, was raised to the consulship.^ Paulinus, in 
his early youth, must have therefore enjoyed the rarest 
advantages for becoming either a statesman or a man of 
letters. His grandfather had retired from public life to 
enjoy his renown and literary ease among friends and 
relativ(»,s. Ausonius had controlled the affairs of vast 
Ijrovinces, and lived among the men who knew the 
aecrcta of the Empire. Whatever we may think of his 
literary rank, he was at any rate clever, versatile, full of 
literary knowledge, a thorough man of letters, according 
to the ideas of his time. His grandson must have 
consttuitly heard his talk about literature and politics. 
Yet, in the |HHun of Baulinns, there is hardly a trace 
of appreciation for literature, or of insight into public 
affairs.^ You would never c‘,onje(iture that the writer had 
lived among men who had held the highest offices, and to 
whom litijrature was as their mothers milk. He saw 
preft‘cts and consuls of his own family returning from 
tlieir yt*.ars of oflice. 11(3 saw the army of Ataulplms in 
possi^ssiou of Bordeaux, besieging Bams, and rctrcjating 
into Spain, His was intima.te with some of the German 
leaders.’* He lived to S(‘(3 the Gothic power firmly estab- 
lislied in A(|[uitaine, tlie Vandals masters of Northern 
Afritai, and swe.eping tlie coasts of the Mediterranean 
with their fleets. He must hav(3 heard many a rumour 
of the failure eff revemn^, of tlu^ (uillapse of adrninistra- 

^ yH’tn’k'ii »V//w. Ixxviii. ; ® Ho navH that his studias w<to 

IM. Mififhiiifrn, i. p. 405. inOuTupltal by ilMicailth, v. lU). 

^ I'wiUu. IVll. Hui'h, 4H : * ^ 

atutl * ' 

Cnn:it4l, trliiOirlUrt inlmn. ‘tutlum mlhl curl. 
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tion, of the flight of free Eomaus to escape the ever- 
growing pressure of the imperial treasury,^ of the 
slaughter in countless battlefields, of the wasting faiuirie 
and pestilence which tracked the path of the invaders 
across the Pyrenees. And yet there is hardly a word^ in 
Paulinus which shows any political insight, any feeling 
for the impending fall of a great imperial system. In 
fact, one of the most curious things in the poem is tlie 
indifierence of . the writer to the progress of great events, 
and his acquiescence in the intrusion of the straiige 
guests who quartered themselves in Bordeaux for a time 
in 414.^ In his earlier days he is absorbed in the 
enjoyment of ease and idleness,® and a well-ordered 
establishment, with troops of servants, elegant banquets, 
and artistic plate. In his later years he had become 
devout, and regarded the events of his time rather as a 
personal discipline and call to the religious life. Hti 
combines in fact, at different periods, two types of 
character, which were common in the ranks of the 
Eoman noble class; on the one hand, the man who 
loses all ambition for the distinctions of the great worhl 
in farming, building, hunting, and the soporific j)Uuisux*es 
of the country ; on the other, the man who, with a 
different kind of self-absorption, forgets the world, the 
fortunes of his fellows, and the ties of family love, in the 
effort to save his own souL^ His poem was written 


^ He alludes, however, to fiscalia 
dehita on his wife’s estates, v. 199 ; 
cf. 424, Romanumque nefas — which 
he says has left him nothing of his 
grandfather’s estate. 

® Paulin. Pell. Ev^h. 285. 

* Ih. 200-216 : 

propere mihi fida paravi 
otia, privatae post impendenda quieti. 
quae et mihi cara nimis semper fuit 
ingenioqiie 

congrua priraa meo mediocria desiderauti 
proxima deliciis et ob ambitione remota’ 


^ The most startling kind <if 
spiritual selfishness is to ftumd 
in the letters of S. Paulinus No!. , 
e.g. Ep. XXV, § 7, netiessitmiine?^ 
nostrae carnales, <pianto carioriw 
nobis sunt, tanto nos disannuant. 
et fatigant; of. ih., volo, inqiiit, 
VOS sine sollicitiicline esse, hmi 
ut nihil praotcr Douni et «alut<nu 
nostram cogitomua. Nam uxor et 
filii, quamquain et ipsa divinitiw 
nobis pignora data aint, tamiui 
gravissima curarum onera lumt. 
On this principle Melania in praiwi 
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apparently more for Ms own edification than for the 
enlightenment of posterity. He can think only of his 
personal fortunes and his salvation ; but this very con- 
centratibn on himself makes him, for the historical 
inquirer, specially valuable. Paulinus discloses to us, 
with almost startling vividness, the effects on the fate of 
one great house, first of the violent invasions of the 
Sueves and Vandals in 406, and then of the more peace- 
ful occupation of Bordeaux by the Visigoths eight years 
afterwards. The first of these events occurred in the 
thirtieth year of Paulinus,^ and disturbed his placid, 
unambitious enjoyment of the estates which had come 
to lum by his marriage. He mentions casually the 
hisses which he suffered by the ravages of the barbarians, 
ut he lays much more stress on the family troubles 
caused by his father's death about the same time. 
Kvideutly the damage from the invasion was not very 
serious, for, a foAV years later, at the time of the Gothic 
oecupation, lie sjHniks of himself as enjoying ease and 
luxury ami mauifoUl blessings.*'^ 

The <Huuipatiou of Bordeaux by the Visigoths under 
Atauljihus is known to us only from the Nucharisticos, 
but it is one of the tnost interesting glimpses of the 
history of that age. When Ataulphus entered Gaul in 
412, carrying tlie princess Placklia with him in an 
honoured captivity, it wouhl appear, both from tlie 
authorities and the probabilities of the case, tliat he 
Clime as an ally or lieutenant of Honorius.^ But his 


ft»r htir ohild, Rp, .xsix. 

I parvelum ^uum vi^rba, 

Hi ciit’i liuba, iilmeluiu, mulit'iulma, 

tte^ndum nifuidiirii digiifita 

Mvi inmi t-rliiii dw'tiuJiia 

iifKiUi , , , 

liifuii'm IluiuMtl it* vistitim 

^ Ik *JML 

Jta-iiim. tif tkh, (ki. 0, SI, 


HonoriunKiuo auguntum quanivis 
(ipibuH ttxhauatum, tanuui jam (juani 
(’oguatum gniU) animo (luridimpumH, 
(Jalliaa ImidiL Ubi cum advemiasut, 
vi<una« purtumtaw ia miin 

(umpuruut bitibua (*«ut.iiuir« ; 
vii. 411 , S, Hutin ntudioHo 
pama mililaru Udditw Uouorio 
imp<^rat<iri a^^ pro (bdondauda 
Homana r<’publu*.a imptmdcro vin;.i 
Oothorum piam>ptaxrit. 
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relations with the imperial government were fluctuating 
and precarious. On the one hand, certain promises had 
been made to him of supplies for his troops.^ On the 
other hand, his requisitions were met by demands for 
the restoration of the Emperor’s sister, whom Constantiua, 
the general of Honorius, claimed for his bride. Some-* 
times the Gothic king seems to be acting as a faithful 
servant of Honorius, and again he is in open hostility 
to him. When he first- arrived in Gaul, Ataulphus 
proceeded to check the ravages of the Franks and 
Burgundians who were pillaging the province.*^ Thun, 
when Jovinus was proclaimed Emperor at Mainz I>y 
Goar, the Alan and the Burgundians, it is said that, 
at the instigation of the ex-Emperor Attains, the (lotliH 
supported the movement.® But within a year thc^y 
turned their arms against Jovinus, besieged him in 
Valentia, and handed him over to Honorius.'* Omai 
more Ataulphus demanded his promised supplies, and 
once more the Eoman officials, who were (juito un- 
able to furnish them, renewed their demand for the 
surrender of Placidia. The Goths, probably to opttn 
communication with the sea, attempted to surprise^. Iht^ 
great port of Marseilles ] ^ but they were foiled by the 
energy of Count Boniface, who seems to have had a 
personal encounter with Ataulphus, in which the Goth in 
chief was wounded. Bj whatever means, the (kitli.i 
had established themselves at l^arbonne, which wna 
then a great port and flourishing centre of track}* 
although the changes of nature have now cut it ok 


I'rairm. § 21, ed. 
Muller, A8dov\<pos diraLrodjiieuos 
IIXaKidlap, dvraTT^reL rhv bpKrdhrtx 
ctZtov, 

2 Jordan. Get. c. 31. 

.r § 17, 6tl 

lo^Lvo^ €V MovvdiaKip rijs ir^pas 
lepfiapUs Kard (nrovd^p Veudp rod 
AXapov Kal FvPTaplov, 6s <pb\apxos 
Tcop ^ovpyovpTiSpojp, 


Ttjpappos dpeyopedOTj Trpth Sp ^raiia- 
yspia-eai ArraXes A8dovXdmP wan- 
acpei. ^ 


® 2b. § 21. 

• Narboimo was tliati ix.i t 

of departure for Africa; cf. Hull, 

^6. 13%. ^ ^ 
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from tlie sea. It was the home of a wealthy and 
lettered aristocracy/ and again and again, in the 
generation following Ataulphus, it was assailed by the 
Goths.^ In Narbonne Ataulphus for a time seems to 
have quartered himself, and there he won the hand of 
riacidia, and wedded her solemnly according to old 
Roman rites. The wedding took place in the house of 
Ingenius, the foremost citizen of Narbonne.® Ataulphus, 
arrayed in gorgeous Roman dress, presented to liis bride 
fifty youths laden with gold and gems, the spoils of Rome 
in the sack of 410. Romans and Goths united in re- 
joicing over the event, and Attains, the ex-Emperor, 
lioro a leading part in the singing of the epithalamium. 
In wedding the daughter of Theodosius and the sister of 
Ilonorius, the Gothic king was working for political ends, 
as well as gratifying private affection. His marriage 
was the symbol of that tmion of Roman and German in 
thi^ cause of civilisation which was the dream of Ins life. 
Atul in thost‘ days at Narbonne probably took ]>lace that 
famous conviu’satiou biitween Ataulplms atul his Roman 
luwt/ a rtqjort of which Orosius had heard in the cell 
of H. Jerome at Bethlehem. Ataulphus said that he 
had once in his youth dreamed of overthrowing the 
power of Home; but experience had taught him that 
the Roman rule was the rule of law and order and peace. 
In maturer years, his great object was to unite the two 
raci^s, ami to support the civilising influence of Home by 
tln^ Hword.s (if the. Gotha But Home did not quite trust 
or appreciatt^ Intr ciiampion. Constautius, who controlled 
tlie (hallit’ policy of Honorius/ had been tlni rival of 


^ (T. SitL i'urm* sxiii. S7. 
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Ataulphus for the hand of Placidia, and he was not 
likely to grow more accommodating after the wedding 
at Narbonne. Probably, almost certainly, the dearest 
wish of Ataulphus was to obtain a recognised position 
for himself under the Eoman government, and a settle- 
ment for his troops on the Eoman soil in GauL If tliesa 
things were not freely granted him, he must take them 
by force. 

Thus it comes about that in the poem of Paulinus we 
find Ataulphus in possession of Bordeaux, his soldiers 
being quartered as '^guests” on the Eoman inhabitanta 
But he would not openly break with Eome, though he 
might quarrel with an emperor. To make his i)osition 
legitimate, he raised Attalus once more to the purple, m 
Avitus forty years afterwards was raised by tlio united 
voice of the nobles of Gaul and the Goths of Theodoric I L 
It is at this point that the fortunes of Paulinus become 
involved in the wanderings of the Goths. His posititm 
as a great noble saved him from the intrusion of ( Ji)ths m 
compulsory guests.^ But it also marked him out as a 
fitting holder of high office under Attalus, the Gotliic*. 
Emperor.^ Paulinus, who had no very heroic impulso^i, 
and valued ease and tranquillity above anything idst*, 
quietly acquiesced in the Gothic rule, disguised by ilm 
show of imperial legitimacy, and reluctantly acc(q)tcd tlui 
shadowy office of count of the private largesses to a 
phantom emperor, an office probably as formal iis it was 
brief. He was, as he teUs us, only one of many who 
deemed it politic to accept the Gothic peace,® and who 
found it quite as real and effective as the Eoman pc*4tce 
under a Eoman prefect of the fifth century, like Arvaiulua 
or Seronatus. 

Suddenly the Goths prepared to leave Bordeiuix. 
What were the precise influences or motives which led 

^ Paulin. Pelli Buch. 285. ^ 295 ; Prosp, CJirm, atl a. 414. 

* EucK 302. 
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thotti for a time to abandon their attempted settlement in 
(Saul, and to cross the Pyrenees, mnst for ever remain a 
mystery. Accordiiig to one authority, Constantins com- 
Ijolled them to pass into Spain by interrupting their 
communications with the sead If we believe Jordanes, 
the Gothic king was moved by the sufferings of the 
Spaniards, and determined to relieve the country from 
tlu^ ravages of the Vandals,^ At any rate, he gave the 
order for the evacuation of Bordeaux. But the Goths did 
not quit the town as peacefully and innocently as they 
had entered it It was given up to fire and pillage.^ 
PaulinuB, in spite of Ids official rank, was stripped of all 
Ilia possessions. Indeed, he seems to have suffered all 
the more from the very favour which had been previously 
shown to him. In other cases tlie Gothic “guest” 
(|UurU‘rtHl on a family might shield it from rapine. But 
Puulinus had no such proU'ctor. Ilis only consolation 
was that tin*, liouour of the female members of his honse- 
Iiold was Bfvverely ri^spec.te.d.'^ He lied with his family to 
ihizas, where, he. probably had some property, and where 
uther and evtm more startling ailventures awaited him.^ 
'I'here. is no inort'. curious and instructive episode in 
tins history of t!u‘. invasions than the tale of the siege of 
IhizuH ii.H it is descriheil by Paulinus. The Goths, com- 
pelle.d by tlie pnlic.y or strategy of Gonstantius to retire 
from Stnithern (hiul, gave the reins to (dd instincts, and 
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felt themselves entitled to plunder where they were not 
to be allowed to settle peacefully. Outside the town of 
Bazas was a mingled host of Goths and Alans. Within, 
a servile revolt had broken out, supported by some of the 
free-born youth, who had made a plot to assassinate the 
leading nobles. Paulinus himself narrowly escaped, Jiiul 
his would-be murderer met his punishment at the hamls 
of another.^ But Paulinus confesses that his nerves were 
shaken.^ He longed to be released, with his houaohohl 
and friends, at once from the perils which beset him within 
the walls, and from the hardships of a prolonged siege. 
As count of the largesses to Attains, ho had boon on 
friendly terms with the leaders of the Goths and their 
auxiliaries. And he particularly remembered tliat ho ha<l 
an old friend in the chief of the Alans, who wa.s nduet- 
antly supporting the Goths in their assaults on the Itonuin 
towns.^ This chief was probably 'the Alan Goar who, in 
the year in which Ataulphus entered Gaul, jointid with 
the Burgundians in raising Jovinus to the imperial jiurplo 
at Mainz.^ In doing so, he deemed himself to bo uetlug 
in the service of Home, at a time when the rest of hi.H 
people were, with the Sueves and Vandals, plundering and 
burning the cities of Gaul, and marching on to a dual 
settlement in Spain.® How Goar came to join the, Goth-s 
we do not know; but when Jovinus and his brothtw fell. 


Goar and his Alans may have felt constrained to join tiio 
power which seemed likely to have a future in tlio grout 
province of the West. Paulinus found little difllculty in 
making his way to the quarters of the Alan king.® But 
Goar declared that he could neither give him protection 


^ JEucJi. 340. 

2 Ib. 345 : 

sed mihi tam subiti concusso sort© pericli, 
quo me intra urbem percelli posse viderem 
subrepsit, fateor, nimium trepido novus 
error. 

3 346, 352 : 

quod scirem imperio gentis cogente Gotb- 
orum 

invitum regem populis incumbere nostris. 


^ Olympiod. § 17, Fmg^nu 

® Prosp. Ohro7i. ad a. 4C)« ; 
vii. 38, § a IVosptT and Onwius 
mention Alans alou«^ with Vandabi 
in the passait^o ot ( he imd m 

the devastation of Gatil mul Spain. 

^ JSiich. 354, ad intropidu: 
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ill the besiegers' lines nor a safe conduct back into the 
town, and that he could only help him by being himself 
admitted into Bazasd In truth, the Alan chief was eager 
to escape from his enforced alliance with the Goths and 
Attains, their sliadowy Emperor. He had served one 
emperor who had fallen, he was connected with another 
who seemed likely to have tlie same fate ; and he probably 
thouglit it safer to take the side of Honorius. He gave 
the Homans his son and his wife as hostages,^ and speedily 
the crowds upon the walls of Ikzas saw themselves 
fenced in by the waggons and armed warriors of the 
Alans, ^ who were now ready to defend the place which 
they had just been helping to capture. The Goths 
seem to liave felt the desertion of their allies as a' crush- 
ing blow, and they abandoned the They marched 

away, to rt^appear shortly in the same regions for a longer 
stay. Hut Goar and his Alans, wlio stand out for a 
iiaancnt in such vivid light in the dim and confused 
annals of those years, vanish as suddenly, and we hear of 
them no more. 

'Vint fortunes ul Pauliuus for the remaining forty-live 
years of his life are not patticularly interesting, except as 
an example of what numbers of his class, in Italy, Gaul, 
anti, above all, in Africa, must luivc suffered in those 
times. On the (h^parture of the Gotha, he thought at 
first, of btiiaking himself to liis maternal estates in Greece 
ami Epirus, whicli were very exUmsive.® But lie seems 
to havm been pnwtmied from doing so by the timidity of 
liis wifii, (iv by lu‘r lovc^ for lier nativ(j Gaul.® On the 
otIit»r ham!, Ins property at Hordcaux, whicJi had descended 
tt» him fnmi Ausonius, had sulTercd l>y tlu^. Gothic occu- 
{nitioii, and fnmi th(*5 unscrupulous mmduc.t of fellow- 
Komans, among whom he seems to imdude some of his 
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own family.^ At any rate he regarded a return to }ii« 
old home as impossible. He was surrounded by a largo 
number of relatives, exiles like himself, and a crowd of 
female slaves, dependant on him.^ Yet he would have 
given up the struggle, and taken refuge in the cloister, if 
the holy men, whom he consulted, had not advisetl Idni 
to repent of his sins and cultivate a severer life, without 
quitting the world.^ Having given himself to religious 
study, he was for a time carried away by the semi- 
Pelagian views which at that time had many adherents 
in Southern GauL^ In his forty-fifth year, at Eastertide, 
he definitely returned to the church of his baptism by 
receiving the Eucharist.^ He was meanwhile sinking 
into poverty. His female relations dropped off one siftur 
another. His sons left him, one taking Holy Orders, 
another returning to Bordeaux, where he succeeded in 
recovering some of the family property with a Ootli 
as neighbour.^ Eor by this time, it must be remembered, 
the Goths had returned to settle permanently in Acini- 
taine. The fate of this second son is obscurely tohi. 
But he appears to have been for a time in favour witli 
fche Gothic court, and then to have suffered from its dis- 
pleasure.^ As for Paulinus, he spent his old age in 
cultivating a small patch of ground in the outskirts of 
Marseilles, which was still under imperial rulo.^ His 
fortunes were at a low ebb when, to his Bur})riBcj, 
received one day from an unknown Goth the pureduise 
money of a portion of his ancestral estate at Bordc*aux, 
which the conscientious German would not appropriate 
without compensation.^ 

^ Euch. 424. 2 459 _ 

® lb. 456. 4 

® Jb. 475 : 

ad tua, Chnste Deus, altaria sacra rever- 
sns 

te miserante tua gaudeas sacramenta 
recepi 

ante hos ter decies super et bis quattuor 
annos ... 


Brandes (p. 275) is right in ri'f^rring 
this to the Eucharist, an«l not Ui 
Baptism ; cf. Ebert, L 40S. 

® Etcch. 498. 

Ib, 514, 
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Tt is a startling and pleasant incident in the liistory 
:• *.t stormy time, a time apparently so Ml of violence 
and injustice, but really, as we believe, less unjust and 
viclenfc than a superficial glance might lead us to think. 
There had been sweeping and desolating invasions of 
(laul anti Spain. Ikit the Visigoths c<ame not as mere 
lawU‘ss plunderers, but as soldiers of the Empire, and 
finally as permanent settlers, seeking a home after their 
wanderings, amid the wealtli and peace of a Eoman pro- 
vince. In moments of irritation or uncertainty, when 
tlic! great imperial power seemed to be now haughty or 
faithless, now weak and shrinking, and unworthy of its 
place, the Goths, forgetting the associations of years and 
tlieir aiudmit awe of imperial power, -would resume their 
old fienumesB and prhle. Ikit we can have little doubt 
that, wlien they settled in a Itoman province, their 
8trongt‘.st diisire was to have a share of tlu^, peace and 
prosjH'rity whicdi Komt» had given to the world, and to 
maintain (jnh‘r and justice In'twiMui man and man. The 
<t(jtlii(’ or Burgundian chief (U)m(‘S not as an enemy of 
tln^ Ikapire ; his strongt^st amhition is to lie its ajipointed 
cham{>iori, and if In^ receives his commission, lie will draw 
his sword <weu against his German compatriots. Ho 
may, when his advam^es are slighted, quarrel with an 
empcu'or; Imt he has no (juarrel with Home. It he does 
not obtain the rc.cognition which he seeks, he never 
dreams (d‘ impmlal povver for himself; he sets up, by the 
vtnce (jf his army, a rival ernpm’or, as Roman armies had 
often d<UH‘ before ; and witli such an empiiror in his 
i’amp, he tries to maintain his allegiance to Home in her 
own (Icispite. Tliis is tin*, chu*. to the puzzling narrative 
tif the Visigcdhlr, movoimmts in tlui (Uirly jiart of the fifth 
cmitairy. Htmu*, times the Goths are besitiging lioman 

towns, somidJmes they an', fighting in Spain against 
Hufweo and Vandals on bt^half of Rome. The weakness 
ui the Kmpire, the faitlilessncss or fully of imperial 
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functionaries, tlie pride and capricious passions of his ^ 
following, the mere necessity of finding subsistonco to ■ 
his wandering tribe— all these influences might often 
deflect the policy of a German chief from the line which 
his instinct and ambition would have followed. ^ But in 
the greater leaders the longing for repose from incos.sant 
migrations and tribal blood-feuds, and the revoreneo for 
Kome as the great source of peaceful order, fruitful in- 
dustry, and culture, never died out. And just in pro- 
portion to their greatness, they realised the greatness of 
Eome. 

When ApoUinaris Sidonius was born, the Visigotiis 
were firmly established in Aquitaine by Koman autliority.^ 
But his native Lyons was not the residence of llur- 
gundian princes for more than thirty years aft(‘rwarclB/ 
and it was only in the very last years of the WiiSttuii 
Empire that Auvergne was abandoned to the Visigoths. 
Eor the best part of his life, therefore, Sidonius krunv the 
Germans rather as neighbours than as masters. 11(3 saw 
four successive princes of the Visigoths, and betwcuni tlui 
reigns of Theodoric I. and of Euric, the relations of tlie 
Visigothic power to Eome passed through many phast's. 
Wallia, the founder of the Visigothic power in (laul, 
obtained a settlement by a definite agreement with the 
Empire, although we have no information as to its temia 
and conditions. The Goths were foederati, in a cartaiu 
sense subjects, although, within the territory assigned to 
them, their princes had extensive powers. It was no now 
relation that was created by the pact with Wallia. And 
it was sometimes broken and interrupted, as similar ties 
between Eome and her foederati had often been bofuro. 


_ ^ Idat. Chron, 419, per Constan- 
tium ad Gallias revocati, sedes in 
Aqiiitanica a Tolosa usque ad 
Oceanum acceperunt ; cf. Prosp, 
Chron,, data ei (Walliae) ad habit- 
andum secunda Aquitania. 


Lyons was evidently unticir tliii 
direct power of the Kmporor whi^r 4 
Sidonius delivered the Paiie|^yrio im 
Majorian in 459. Oarm. v. 57(1 : 
Lugdunumq.ue tuam . . . wpice victor. 
Cf. Chaix, A:poU, ;Sid. I p. HO. 
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Sometimes German auxiliaries liad been known even to 
pillage the lands of Eoman towns.^ In 422 the Goths 
were serving nnder Castimis, the Eoman niagister militiim, 
against the Vandals in Spaiii.^ Three years later a strong 
Gothic force was defeated by Aetius in an attempt to 
capture Aiies.^ Then there is a time of quiet, in which 
peaceful relations are restored. But once more, in 436, 
the Goths made an attempt on Karbonne, which was 
relieved in a daring movement by the cavalry of Litorius.'^ 
There were several battles between them and the Eoman 
gcmemls in those years, in one of which eight thousand 
Gotliic warriors were left on the field.^ Then came the 
defeat of Litorius at Toulouse in 439, followed by a 
rcmewal of the former peace.® For matiy years this calm 
wius undisturbed, and in 451 Theodoric loyally and 
gallantly stipported the imperial generals in tlie great 
battle of Clifilcns.^ The son and immediate successor of 
I’heodoric broke the long ])eace by another attempt on 
Arh‘.s, which was frustrated by the personal charm and 
<lil»l<)mati<*. skill of Tonantius Ferreolus,® The reign of 
TluuHloric IL, witli which the early manhood of Ridonius 
coincided, was on the whole friendly to the Em|)ire. 
Tlnaidoric fought in several campaigns for Eome against 
the Sueves ami the Bagaudae in Spain.® lie helped the 
Gallic party to raise Avitua to the throne,^® and he lent 
tlie support of his arms to the party at I^yons which, on 
the fall of Avitua, strove once more to assert the power 
of GauL^^ Yet we find him in 462 in possession of Nar- 
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bonne, ^ which bad been surrendered to him by the Count 
Agrippinus, to secure the aid of the Gothj in his contlit fc 

with Aegidius. , . t 1 - 

During all these years, the district in which hukmnm 

lived suffered nothing from any hostilities with the 
Goths. We have seen, on the contrary, that he belonj^eil 
to a circle which cultivated friendly relations with tlie 
Gothic kings, and the aim of whose policy was to main- 
tain an alliance with them which might influence tfie 
fortunes of the Empire or secure the peace and indi^- 
pendence of Gaul. Sidonius had been received at tfio. 
court of Theodoric IL, and had formed on the whole 
a very favourable opinion of his character, wliich Im 
hastened to communicate to his friends.^ There was 
probably a political purpose underlying his fricmdly 
picture of Theodoric ; but Sidonius evidently feels also ii 
curious interest in that strange scene, stimulating tlm 
minute and careful observation which makes his descrip- 
tions of the barbarian invaders of Gaul precious to tlu‘ 
historian. There is no trace of the disgust which the 
genial Burgundians sometimes aroused in the mind of tht^ 
fastidious Eoman gentleman. There is no tratic of any 
fear or suspicion of the Gothic power. 

Sidonius had family connections with Lyons, and lie 
visited that district shortly after it had been occnpiiMl, in 
some fashion or under some title, by the Burgundians. 
In the year 456 the Burgundians had served in the. 
army of Theodoric II. against the Sueves in Spain/ 
Seven years afterwards it appears from a letter of Pope 
Hilary^ that one of their leaders in that expedition, 
Gundioc, is installed at Vienne, with the title of 


Idat. Ghron. ad a. 462, Agrip- 
piniM^ GalliM^ et comes et civis, 
Aegidio comitiviro insigni inimicus, 
utGothonimmereretur auxilia, I^^ar- 
bonam tradidit Tbeudorico. 

^ Sid. Ep, i. 2. 

* Jordan. Get c. 44. 


Hil. Bp. ix. ad Lcontium, 
scopnm Arelat. Gtmdioc had ap> 
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iriaglster militum, and also exercising some control over 
episcopal elections. The Burgundian power was firmly 
established at Lyons before 474. There is no sign that 
they gained the territory on the Rhone by a violent con- 
<iuest. The royal family were connected by marriage 
with Jiicinier. They were in federal relations with the 
imperial ])ower/ and their chief was probably allowed to 
occupy tlu‘ae new territories as a soldier of the Empire. 
«Fu8t as the corps of Bretons under Riothainus was 
(uigaged l)y Antliemius to guard the frontiers of Berry 
so the Burgundians were to be a bulwark on the east 
iigainst the advance of the Visigoths. At the time of 
the visit of Sidonius, Chilperic, son of Gundioc, having 
expelled his brothe.r Gundobald, was governing the 
regioti al)out I^yons and Vienne, with the title of 
magister militum.® Chilperic and his queen seem to 
hav(^ abandoned the Arianism of their family. The king 
eud(»wi‘d lilierally (he monks of ’Lupicinus.'* The bishop 
l^iiituis, by his boundless charity and lofty character, 
e.ommanded the, admiration (d the queen. The only 
datjger in Ivomans scuun to hav(‘, been from the intrigue 
ami cmlumny of sonu‘- of tluur own race, who strove to 
poison the king’s mind.^ But Sidonius speaks of him 
with the higlu'st respfU'.t as a soldier'* and a man. 
There is nothing to show that the provincials are 
sufllu'ing from the elTetds of viohuit compiest or oppressive 
rule. Tluur worst foes are those of thivir own household. 

But altiumgli Hidcmius has no serious (diarge to make 
li'^ainst the lUirgundiaiiH as ruhms, his fastidious taste 
uannot reconcile itself io their society, especially on 
festivi‘* occaHions/’ When a frkuid wrote to ask him for 

^ Jiirdaic (kt xlv. Biiricuid- ^ 8id. Rjf. v. 0. This lettur 
‘/uimia giitiOifu . . . in hidougH to th« year 47*1. u Monunn. 

!i(f'dii''ri4,iiutii, Cnuif. lit. 

" lih quad Au Tiir. vU* PiUnim, c. i 5. 

Oit’ifiitti Uritiaiiuiti mdiiriii jia«tU“ Sid. A/». v. 7. 
liivit, ^ Sid. Vann, xii. 
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a wedding-song, the poet finds composition amid such 
surroundings quite impossible. How could one think of 
a decent verse among these hirsute giants of seven feet, 
whose German songs you have to applaud in the middle 
of coarse festivity which offends every sense ? This is 
the worst Sidonius has to say of the Burgundians. They 
were a jovial, kindly people, rather fond of good fare, 
unrefined in their habits, but anxious to be on good terms, 
with the Eomans,^ and even willing to give them material 
help against the attacks of the Goths, although occa- 
sionally, like more modern allies, they were not always 
to be trusted, 

Down to the accession of Euric to the chieftainship 
of the Visigoths in 466, the Eomans of the circle of 
Sidonius had suffered but little from the presence of 
the Germans in Gaul. But, with the appearance of 
Euric on the scene, there was an ominous change. This 
was partly due to the growing weakness of the Empire, 
which could no longer make its power respected, as 
Aetius and Boniface had done in the earlier days of the 
Gothic settlement in Gaul. It was also the result of 
the oppression and treachery of Eoman governors. A 
prefect like Arvandus not only plundered the people of 
his province, ^ and shocked and insulted them by his 
excesses and caprice, but he encouraged the Gothic king 
to make an open rupture with Eome.^ A governor like 
Seronatus, a monster and enigma of opposite vices,® at 
once ridiculous from his weaknesses, and dreaded for his 
cruelty and greed, drove numbers to the woods to escape 
his clutches, and he actually established the Gothic law 
in place of the Theodosian Code in his province.'* But 


^ See the very favourable charac- 
ter of this people given by Orosius, 
vU 32, § 13. Por the fairness with 
which they treated the Romans in 
/ territory see Ltg. Burgundy 
Germ, BCist.) cap. xxxi. Ixv 
® Sid. Ep, i. 7. 


" Ih, ii. 1. 

t Theodosiaiias 

calcans Theodorioianasqua pro- 
ponens. Written in Euric^s rAm. 
the word Theodoricianas being 
probably for paronomasia. 
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ill addition to tliese causes must be reckoned the personal 
temperament of Euric. Although he may have con- 
scientiously believed that it was his mission to fill the 
void which was being left by the collapse of the Homan 
admiuiatration, there is no doubt that he was by nature 
<ies{H)tic, ambitious, and, above all fiercely bigoted and 
intolerant He had a sincere hatred of the Catholic 
faith, a liatrad so intense that, to use the words of 
Sidonius,^ he seemed not so much the ruler of a people 
as the head of a sect 

Jordanes relates that Euric, perceiving the frequent 
chang&s of Koman emperors, determined to make himself 
master of tlie Gauls in his own right^ The historian of 
the Gotlis seems by the words $ioo jure to mark a new 
depicture in policy. And the history of Euric’s reign 
ccmtimis the statement He began by a campaign in 
Spain, which left the Empire hardly a corner of that 
‘^reat {)rovinc(3. He next turned his arms against tlie 
brc.ton trcHjps under Riothamus, who guarded Berry for 
the l^anpire.^ The, Bretons were defeated, and lied into 
tlie territory of the Burgundians, Auvergne remained 
the solitary district left under the direct sway of Home. 
Its peojile, as Hidonius proudly recalls/ claimed to be 
kinsmen of tlie Romans, and had again and again fought 
stubbornly for their independence. Placed between the 
Burginulians and the Visigoths, they might now seem to 
he in desperate straits. Yet it would appear that their 
Icatiers felt no overmastering fear of the Visigothic power, 
and tliat thi^y had evmi dreams of founding an inde- 
jicndeiit state in tlie h(‘art of Gaul, which, if tlie Empire 


^ Hill Rp, vii. <1, ut 

tiiiumt |triiuu,|>atuuu 
® jDrdftfi. Oct, 45. 

^ ih. 44, 4fi. Thb avail fc !» 

|iraln04y rafVrrad '’riir, 

n, IB, Bntiiiiui da Biturks ftiiallUM 


axpulni Hunt. Tlu^ro ia a ktt(5r of 
Biutm. to EiothaimiH, iii, 9, in 
whioh ho ooiupkina that the 
Brotoiia have carried oU' a poor 
fanm^r’a alave, 

^ Sid. A’/), vii. 7, au(iel)ant 86 
<niondam fratrea Latio dicorc ; ch 
Fortig, it 11. 
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The GnfV ^ “ade, was fr- 

The Gotkc army closed round Auverme 5^- 

seems to have been absent «t fi, 

siege, being probably occupied in trvin^ to 
support of the Burgundians with wi> ^ ^ 
on intimate terms « ^ 

watchers on the half-ruined waUs ^ ^• 

small troop of cavalr^ 1 f ^PP^®®®W vv 

sr s:f 

Although he was demonstrations of 

no imjrial troops aHi'^^ 

expense, he raised a smaU for^e^^a whTch ht puSi 


foulang® 43g_ ^ de 

But this IS probably ezacrgerated' 

tadM . ®“y ^cissi- 

raaes, ct. De Coulangeg, p. 444 

3U^ pgg^ y 3 , 
vix. 40 , 11. Jout any calciila- 
tions on sueh a subject are rendered 
very nntmstworthy by tbf fSS 
that important tribes Tcerrbel^^ 
oonsUntly sweUed (1) byfragmri 
other small wandering bands, 


by fugitive slaves, (3) bi 
Eomans flying from o’ver-ta:£ 

, Cf. Paulm. Pell. RucE 
revolt of slaves at Bazas, v. 3 £ 

temen auctoritas pro dit^ 

SS2,L""«‘‘ “■ ~*»T 

= n. iii. 3 . 
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the enemy's devastations in repeated sorties. In one of 
these engagements the Goths lost so many men that 
they (leteriiiiiied, when they retreated, to decapitate the 
slain, so that the extent of their loss might remain 
unc*t*ttaind Then in a fit of repentance at leaving so 
many of their comrades unhnried, they returned and 
cimsmnecl their remains in the flames of some burning 
houses. 

The energy of the famishing garrison was stimulated 
l^y the great personal influence of the bishop, who, while 
ICcdicius was harassing the besiegers, used all the aids of 
religion to keep up the courage of his flock Yet it 
seemed a hopeless struggle. Dissensions broke out 
among tlm inhabitants;'^ some were ready to surrender, 
some actually left tlie town, probably to join the Goths. 
Hidonius summoned to his aid Constantins, an aged 
priest of Lyons, who c‘ombined the intluence of high 
birtli witli a, siugulur piety and f)urity i)f character. The 
old man umierttjok the Icoig journey, involving great 
liardshipH and daiigcrr, in midwinter.^* His presence 
MiHons hi havt^ had a great effect in silencing cabals and 
ilivisitms, and in restoring a calnu^.r courage. Sidonius 
had alsti some hope fixnn arrivid from Home of the 
(piaestor, licinianus.^ But, beyond bringing the title of 
jiatrituan to Kttditdus, it does not appear that the mission 
of LicjiuiauuH had any erree.t.^ 

IJttiuiuniis iirobalily had to report demands from the 
CSothie kinc% Urn* canu‘.(‘SHion oF which would have involved, 
imt oiily the surreiuler of Auvergne, hut of the last re- 
maining strip of Uotuun U*,rritory surrounding the seat of 


^ Kill iii. a 

Hk ill. *!, <nn» fuvi» 

tiihiiii mm iiiitOiH «uvir*:s, niunil- 
harl’iirim 

ftViH’Uiit.iuii. 

* lit, ill. n. !l«^ ill ilHi 
it.inf.iiii Ui whniii iSi«L dtniir.itmi 


t h« L«Ut(5i'.i, Rp. i. I ; vii. 1 8 ; 
viii. m. 

Ih. iii. 7. 

® Ib. y. UK WritfiMi at, Biuth a 
Utiu*., UiiH l«tlw in atuiriouH illustni* 
tioii of this ifniriliiiato value aot 
upon nuoh dUtinctiuna by tho aoua- 
nnial (Uaria. 
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the prefecture at Arles.^ But the bishop of Auvergne, 
stiU offered a bold front to the dangers which threatened 
to submerge his diocese. He had heard of the wonders 
which the Eogations, established by Mamertus Claudiuiuis 
of Vienne,^ had worked on a population maddened %vith 
superstitious terrors, and he determined to introdiuie 
the solemn rites among his people. With processions 
and prayer he strove to fortify their spirits for a final 
struggle ; while at the same time he summoned Ecdicius 
from Lyons once more to head the resistance. Meanwhile 
fresh negotiations were going on between Euric and the 
Emperor. The attitude of the Goths was so threatening 
that it was determined at a council held at Milan to send 
Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, to treat with the Gothic 
king.^ The tale of the bishop’s journey to Toulouse m 
told with suspicious rhetoric by Ennodius. Euric pro- 
fessed himself disarmed by the words of the holy .maii, 
and promised to be at peace with the Empire. But 
apparently he said nothing of the conditions of the pi^aije. 
As the result of this embassy, the negotations were placed 
in the hands of four bishops, including Graecus of 
Marseilles and Eaustus of Eiez. Euric was a persccuitor 
of the Church as well as an enemy of the imperial 
authority in Gaul. We can only infer what were tht^. 
influences which led the bishops to agree to the cession of 
the valiant Auvergne. But the bitterly reproachful letttu\ 
addressed by Sidonius to bis brother bishop of Mauudlle.H, 
leaves little doubt that personal and ecclesiastical interests 
had a certain influence in the arrangement which litially 
handed over Auvergne to the Goths.^ Churcliman as 
he was, Sidonius in this letter shows that he was still 
quite as much the proud Arvernian noble, the proud Eoimnn 


^ Cliaix, ApoU. Sid. ii. 164-173 ; 
cf.^Fertig, ii. 14. 

- Sid. Bp. Y. 14 : cf. vii. 1. 

® Ennod. vU. S. Bpiphani, pp. 
B61sqq. {Oorp. Scrip. Bed, Vindob. ) 


Sid. Bp. vii. 7, in 

mune consulitis ; ot curn in cu)n» 
cilmm eonvenitisj, non Umi 
est publicis moderi periculiH quani 
privatis studero fortunis. 
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senator, liolding fast to the memories of his Celtic 
ancjestors and to the privilege of Koman citizenship. 
In the passionate earnestness of this protest, and its 
tone of lofty public spirit, one forgets the literary vanity 
and frivolous ambition which were the only faults of 
Sidoxiius. 

Patriotism was perhaps an even stronger feeling in 
Sidonius than devotion to the Church. But his efforts 
to save Auvergne from Euric were stimulated by dread 
for the future of Catholicism in his diocese, if it fell under 
the power of an Arian ruler. Ever since his accession, 
tlie Gothic king had shown a pitiless temper to the 
ortliodox faith. Some bishops and priests had been 
actually put to death ; ^ others had been driven into exile. 
Sidonius enumerates nine sees in Acpiitaino or Novcm- 
populana wliich were kept without a chief pastor.* 
Tile sac.raments ceiused to be regularly administered, and 
tlu^ churcJies evi*.rywluu’e fell into ruinous decay. The 
(bnirs tiropptnl from their hinges, the entrance was grown 
up with iahu’s, and (*.attle browsed round the very altar.'* 
Kvaai in tlie towns, meetings of the Christian people for 
worship became less and less frecpient. The bishop was 
tlecply cumajrned for the effects on faith and discipline 
u( this violent iuUuruption of the channels of the Divine 
grac.e^ Yet lie uttered no harsh or uncharitable word 
about tlie ptu'scuniting king whom he seems to regard as a 
siiKUVre bigot. 

Of tlie terms and conditions of the treaty by which, 
with the asHcnt of tlu^ four bishops, Auvergne was resigned 
t<i the CSoUiH, know nothing definitcry. It is possible 
that the episcajpal negotiators, while abandoning the rights 

^ ih’i’K* 'tar. //wC AV. ii. V.r», litwiilmiu «ivc ojaHaojaw, giro pree- 
vi'fu, fiU(ii-) (iaitat leenlio, hyt4»ro.s. 
dim irurulat.at ; ii. a 

IM, For nittiilar |HirmHnitii>n in • 

Afrira of. Viri i. 5, 17 ; ii. ’* Ih, vii. U, vidran armuuU . . , 

7 ; ttio tniir.t of Huijoric, iv. e, oUam borl»o«a viridantium alUirium 

ut litillaiii iiniitiandi Imhuront laU?ra dapanoi. 
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Lijh of Apolkmim of Tpana by Pliilostratus/ and who 
used his influence to mitigate and shorten the bishop’s 
in a well-known letter, whicli may possibly 
liave come imder the eyes of Eiiric, Sidonius flatters, in 
bin iiKiat elaborate style, the literary skill of his friend 
liiHi, and the far-reacliing power of the king, the terror 
of whose name overawes the Franks on the Ehino and 
the Vandals beyond the sea, Leo had probably little 
ditticuilty in obtaining the release of the bishop, who soon 
afterwards betook liimself to Bordeaux. 

Tile causes of his residence at Bordeaux are left rather 
olmeiira It is conjectured that it was a sort of exile, a 
mild extension of Ids imprisonment at Livia.^ Sidonius 
!unl Iwoii tlie soul of tlie Arvernian resistance to Eiiric. 
Ilia influence, both as a bishop and a great noble, was 
formuiable, and lie laid close relations with the Burgun- 
dians, who had hmt their support to Auvergne during 
tlie siege. We can hanlly wonder if Eiiric thought it 
prudent to keep Sidonius away from bis diocese for a 
while. But Sidonius had also probably reasons of his 
own for hidng at Bordeaux/ It woulil appear from a 
letter written at tliis time that lie was trying to recover 
an estate, whiili (‘iime to him by his marriage with the 
diutglde.r of Avitus/ His friend is a lucky Tityrus who 
has recovered his lands, and vixn now tune his lyre among 
his plain^H and myrtles. Probably during the bishop’s 
confinement at Bivia some one had taken advantage of 
the coiifustoii of the tinuis to appropriate the cliurming 


^ Kp, fill, a ; Siriiioml’.i 
ttlitrli. it that 

a rtto’iiiily IrHU" 
‘■.rfilnwl tni|iiy til tlei iirasiual w«»rk ; 
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* 1‘Vrtig, ii. *23. 
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BOOK IV 


woods and meadows of Avitacum. Whatever the true 
account may be, his stay at Bordeaux was somewhat pro- 
longed. 

While he was at Bordeaux, he used his literary facility 
to propitiate the Gothic court. A complimentary inscrip- 
tion for a present which a friend of Sidonius was making 
to Queen Eagnahilda/ in those days when women were 
beginning to exercise the mflueiice which culminated in 
the chivalrous cult of their sex, may have had its intended 
effect. But a poem addressed to Lampridius,^ one of the 
crowd of facile versifiers, whose conventional art then 
obtained such a strange vogue, probably did more than 
weightier compositions to relieve the stress on Auvergne, 
and to restore Sidonius to his flock. The letter in which 
the poem is forwarded to the prosperous courtier has a 
tone of depression and melancholy, as if this pompous 
and overcharged flattery of Euric had been wrung from 
Sidonius by the necessities and distresses of his position. 
He is an exile from his beloved Auvergne, hanging on 
the outskirts of the Gothic court, unable to obtain the 
restitution of his estate. But the poem is also evidently 
intended for the ear or eye of the Gothic king. Sidonius 
has only once within the space of two months had a sight 
of the monarch who is occupied with worldwide cares. 
The complaint of the neglected suitor is relieved by the 
grossest flattery of the new barbarian power to which all 
the peoples of the world, from the wild Saxon pirate to 
the princes of Susa, are bending submissively and bring- 
ing their tribute.^ Burgundian and Ostrogoth recognise 
his supremacy. And even the Eoman, hard pressed by 
the Scythian hordes, entreats the potentate of the Garonne 
to succour the weakness of the Tiber. So low had sunk 


^ Bp. iy. 8. The verses were 
composed to be inscribed on the 
edges of a cup which Evadius wished 
to present to the queen of Euric. 
Evadius is by some thought to have 


been the successor of Victorias in 
the governorship of Auvergne ; cf. 
Chaix, ApoU. Sid. ii. 290. 

^ Ep. viii. 9. 

^ Ib. viii. 9. 
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tlie pride of the great noble, who in las earlier days 
celebrated before tlie (51ite of Eome the triumph of im- 
perial prestige and diplomacy over Gothic force ; so low 
had fallen the faith of Eomans in the future of Borne. 

The Panegyric on the power of Euric, however, had 
its reward. The bisliop was restored to his diocese, and 
Ills later years are not marked by any incident connected 
witli our present subject.^ They belong to ecclesiastical 
hiHttiry, Sidonius submitted to the inevitable triumph 
of Visigotliic power, and devoted himself henceforth to 
the duties of his see and to a diligent correspondence 
witli Ilia ecclesiastical brethren. It is probable that he 
was also engaged during these last years in collecting 
and polishing his letters for the eyes of posterity.^ He 
has secured the immortality lie longed for, but it is for 
liieritH very dilhu’cnt from those on which he hoped to 
rest his fame,*^ His works will live for ever as a })reeious 
mMiiunicvnt of an obs(uu’e period, in 8])ite of the tricks and 
lin'indatious of a styh* tduborated with an extraordinary 
pcrvtu'sity of art Yet, notwithstanding the pathetic 
failuH! tjf his tdlbrlH to charm as a master of style, the 
devtdion of the man to a literary ideal, however false and 
tlislurUnl, is one of his most admirable traits. His faith 
in letters in a tinui of decadence covers a multitude of 
literary mm. To tlie <dass whom Sidonius represents, 
eullurt! iHumine more prtuuous as the external grandeur of 
the Empire waned ami faded; we may also say that it 
liecaim* more, pre,cious as it showed signs of its decay. 
That it was decaying Hidonius clearly saw.^ lie praises 
a friend hir Inuiig (Uie of the few in whom still lingered 
the. trac.es of ii vanishing literary sense. The mass even 


* Fur tliu ttUirv (if hb 

tlfn-tih rf, iln%, Tur, Iliai, Pr. ii. ‘Ill 
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of the educated were too sluggish to maintain the 
strenuous pursuit of literary purity which was the great 
pride of the schools of Gaul.^ They have not the energy 
to resist the incursions of barbarous and vulgar idiom. 
Yet there never was a time when the higher class were 
more bound, if only as a duty to their order, to hold fast 
to their literary heritage. For, as the career of political 
ambition was closed, the only brand of nobility left win? 
that of literary distinction.^ The military and the civil 
power alike were passing into the hands of barbariaBS. 
Sidonins may have had a real admiration for the char- 
acter and bearing of Theodoric II. ; he may have been 
overawed by the vivid energy and commanding power 
of Euric; but, apart from their mihtary and political 
success, the Germans were, to the lettered bishop, the 
representatives of mere brute force,® ignorant, crampetl, 
and uncultivated, with none of the polish and elasticitj 
of intellect, which only generations of social and academic 
discipline can give. They were the spreading darknc*HS 
before which the borders of the light were slowly 
receding. 

The feelings of Sidonius for the Germans wore 
probably those of most of his class, and they found a 
vent in pungent satire,^ which did not spare even 
court of the Burgundian king. Many of the great nobh‘H 
probably held aloof from all intercourse with the 
Germans, and secluded themselves in the solitude of 


^ JBp. ii, 10, tan turn increbuit 
multitndo desidiosorum ut nisi vel 
paucissimi quique meram linguae 
Latiaris proprietatem de tiiyialiuin 
barbarismornm robigine vindica- 
yeritis, eambreviabolitamdefleamus 
interenaptaniqne. 

^ viii. 2, nam Jam remotis 
gradibns dignitatum, per quas sole- 
batnltimoa qnoque snmmns quisque 
discemi, solnm erit posthac nobili- 
tatis indicium litteras nosse. 


^ Id. iv. 1, bestialium rigitiar 
umque nationum corda coriuaa 
fibraeque glaciales. 

Ih.Y. 8, tu tamen niliilo iiia 
operam saltern facetis satiranun 
coloribus intrcpidua impeiKkj, mim 
tua scripta nostrorum vitii.H pm- 
ficientibus tyraniiopolitarum lc>ou« 
pletabuntur. Sirmond, p. 57, ndbrn 
the words to a satire of Socimdiriiw 
on the Burgundian princes. 
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tiiieir great estates, where they niaiutained anieiig their 
mmierous followiiig a sort of independence, and were 
probably not often troubled, so long as they quietly 
accepted the new rigime, Tliere were others who fortified 
thcunaelves in strong castles,^ built in lonely valleys, or 
on tiuassailable sites atuong the mountains, where the 
ftuulal life of tlu‘. middle age, in its main features, had 
alrtauly begun.^ One at least of these strongholds, in 
Haute Provence, has been identiiied.^ It is situated in a 
deep and lonely glen fenced in by precipitous rocks, 
among which can still l)e mm the traces of the engineer’s 
art The place was fortified, as an inscription tells, by 
Dardanus, prefect of the Gauls, between 409 and 413, 
tlie years wluui the army of the Visigoths was seeking a 
home in Boutln^rn GauL It is probable, too, that many 
of the villae in the more 0 {)en country about this time 
wen^ strengtlumtHl with towi^rs and fortifications which 
provided security without interfering with the amenity 
and comfort of tlu^ country seat. Th(u*e is such a fortress 
describtHl in one of tli(^ poems of Bidonius,"^ the Ihirgus of 
beimtiuH, at the confiiuuice of the Dordogne with the 
Ganmiu!. The house had tin* charms and oonvoniences of 
the ordinary coimtry liouae, the vestibules and colonnades, 
ilit^ summer and winter apartments. But over all rose 
a lofty kf’cp, with soaring towers, and of a fabric so solid 
tlmt mi emgine ktiowii to auci(‘,nt warfare conltl shake or 
umlermini* it..^ Yet it is proliable that the Gallo-Koman 
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had Im'ou put to death for tludr 
cliaro iu the movtuimut. Grog. Tur. 
ii. It 

^ (Utrm. xxii. 

» //.. xxii. 120: 

tmn lUofi iriac.hlna muro® 
lion at’ii'H . . . 

ipiaasare valebuat. 
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otten recmited from the wreck of Por..o« • . f 
the invaders Tirf oil L .. 

great f^ evidence goes to show that the 

™r from violence or from confiscation.^ Salvianus 
TOtmg at least a generation after the occupation of 

i^"h"7XTra"prTir " 

7L”‘«;:s“L7‘xr Tl’^'' 

r^aSSly 

b»b.rii 

LLTof the (imaTtrihV w 

and provided no available aorl various, 

communication. The Visieothic^^^- medium of 

-ine visigothic prmces are said to have 


p. 54a 

“ Salv. ad Eccies. iii. § 87 . ^ 


^ m omnibus 

i®£P® sieut divitiis primi 

luere, SIC vitiis; cf. § 50. ^ 
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acquired from Eoiaau courtiers a taste for Virgild ]|ut 
tliey must liave ueeded the assistance of lawyers, learned 
in Eoiuan jurisprudence, and secretaries trained in the 
use of the approved and elaborate idiom in which the 
liouiana of that day expressed themselves. Euric is 
aaid, on the doubtful authority of Eniiodius, to have 
iiaKlcil an interpreter in his interview with Epiphanius.^ 
It is hard to believe that so able and energetic a prince, 
face to face with the problem of governing a Koman 
population, should not have learned enough Latin to 
curry on an ordinary conversation. But, with all the 
ramifications of hie power and influence, he could not 
diapenaa with nuni who were able both to advise him on 
mattera of policy and ex{)ress his views in diplomatic 
hinguage. iFust as Home had for generations employed 
Imrhariaii chiefs in her armies, so the barbarian kings 
had to employ the knowledge and technical skill of 
Itoman lawyers and rhetors in tlnrir chanceries. There 
is iu» more striking figun^ aimmg this class than that of 
Leo, the luiuisttu' of Huric, <Uiring the last years of the 
independence td Auvtugne. lie was one of the cultivated 
upper chtsi of Narbonue, and descended from the great 
orattw Frunto.*^ His reputation, both as a jurist and a 
liUiHiry man, stood very liigli.^ Ltio appears to have 
(unnliiniHl tlie fervour of a true Catholic with the old- 
fiwldoiHHi Homan virtues. His inllueuco with Euric was 
powerful, auil t(j it we may probably attribute the 
reHioratitm of Hidonius to his diocese, ami the tolerant 
aitmitUMtraiitm (d’ Auvergne under a Catholic and Homan 
gtiveriior. It is certainly a cairious fact that a sincere 
C’attiolie like Let) Hhoukl have shared the counsels and 
iidluencetl the policy of a bigottul Arian like Euric. 

^ Hill, Ihirm. vii. mill iUud <u5l«b«mmum fluiueu 

ICiiiumL irA *V. I*- pootui por Huccitluaa 

nU {ml Viiitliili.), telittir t&mtiii ab atavo Froiitott« trana- 

fprtitr fi4 iiinirpri’iiiiii ItMuauM. fundiUir. 

® Hill, kp, viii, 3, iUtipoudii ^ Hid. Carm, xxiii, 446. 
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Another Gallo-Eoman of this time, Syagriiis, beloiigiiK^^ to 
a consular family at Lyons, was secretary to tlie Ihir- 
gundian king.^ He was occupied, according to Sidoidus, 
in translating Latin despatches into German, ami 
Sidonius, with much exaggeration, describes Iiow tlio 
polished scholar, nourished on Cicero and Virgil, liatl so 
mastered the German idiom that the barbarians drtiaded 
to perpetrate a barbarism in his presence.^ 

The ascendency of such men was due to their know- 
ledge of affairs, their legal learning, or their literary 
skill. But, if we may judge by the case of S. Avitua, 
some of them did not shrink from fortifying their influemta 
by a flattery and address not always creditable to tfia 
courtier’s principles. S. Avitus, a Eoman of high rank, 
was bishop of Vienne in the reign of Gundo])al(l, and 
wrote some despatches, still extant, on his behalf to tlie 
Eastern emperor. The Burgundian prince was an Arian,® 
but Avitus affects to believe that he is a sound (kitholic 
at heart, and styles him the protector of the Oatholh* 
faith. Gundobald had compassed the death of his two 
brothers, Chilperic and Gundemar, and that of Ghilperitfs 
queen yet the bishop does not hesitate to say that 
Gundobald had shed pious tears for their fate, ami (con- 
gratulates him on the good fortune which had rtulmced 
the number of the royal family and yet preserved to the 
world all that sufficed for the Empire. The probability 
that the object of S. Avitus was to make a powerful 
convert will hardly be allowed to excuse such a flagrant 
disregard of truth and decency. 


^ Sid. V, 5. This Sjagrius 
great-grandson of the Flavius 
Afranius Syagrius who was consul 
m 381, and who was a friend of 
Symmachus and Ausonius (Seeck^s 
oym. cix.). His tomb near Lyons 
was still shown in the middle of 
fifth century (Sid. Bp. v. 17). 
The family was probably of Gallic 


stock. Their estates may have 
near Soissons (cfi Greg. Tur. HiM. 
Br. ii. 18). Sirmond, *S7V/. p. 51. 

^ Ep- V. 6, quod te for- 

inidet linguae suae fac<*.rc iKirlmriw 
barbarismum. 

^ Greg. Tur. IIvtL Br. ii. 32. 
r .. Ip-V.y cf. AiiJ 
Lit. 11. 203. 
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Iliit arts like these seem iunoceub when we turn to 
iinether class of IJomans who nourished at the German 
courts !>y means of the most shameless treachery and 
eorru|)tion. They are described in a letter to a man, 
%vlKxse brother ApolliTiaris had been secretly accused to 
King CliiljHU’ic of striving by his intrigues to secure the 
at‘c.cssion of Vaiaon to the new Emperor, Julius Nepos.^ 
Apollinaris was thus threatened with ruin by one of those 
wretches of his own race, who saw the chance of gain in 
t!ie general unrest and insecurity. This tribe of delators 
are clepicted by Sidotiius with a grotesque elaboration of 
iintithcisia, which might create a suspicion of his truthful- 
ness if it were not for tlie tone of genuine contempt, the 
“siieva indignatio,” which rims through the whole de- 
scription. Versed in the intricacies of the law, they use 
their knowledge to pervert the course of justice by every 
of chicanery, calumny, and corruption. They 
an*, ready to atta(*,k (^V(‘.ry right and sell every concession. 
Every (dasH in tlu*. community is made to fiiel that it is 
at. the mercy of ihtnr spite or their cu})idity. Mere 
vulgar ad venturer's, they are ^'intoxicated hy their new 
winiltir' and tilled with envy of the noble order whose 
birth and Inttediug ovtu'shadow them. It is very charac- 
teriHtic of tln^ v.hm and period to which Sidouius belongs 
that thf!i clidattn' H ignorance of social usage and his errors 
in dnm are lasluHl with almost as great severity as his 
crimes ; and it is ii widcome gleam of sunshine in this 
mmm of vulgar rajiacity to learn that Bidonius' friend, 
Apcdlinaris, was saverl from Ins peril by the kindly and 
wtmiauly arts of tlu*, pious <pieem of Chilperic.^ 

^ Hit!, Rp, V, <1 «.n<i 7, iuunt[U« NUcocHHiou of (anp^rorfl, it in not 
tniitlirwat ntagiHiro nulituin (UaU ot'iir who is r<‘forml to. Iii^Luct* 

ri'Intu virtiauiOt <|unrune*iiuii juhimn’H oditioa of AjndL Hid. (p. 

iusuHiu*« 42S) tho roforoiico is said to ho 
t%lMm ttio pnMH'ii'Uo nmrhinatu to Juliii.s Nepos, who sutsoeodtui 
♦ip|Hdtaii Va«i«ooiiiMo partibus luivi (Uvooriua, th« aominoo of Guiido- 
|irmthpii appUi’ari. Htrincmd, p. hald. 

f»5, fin.yfi **mvm priawipi'* in a v. 7, tomporat Luouaionom 

Eottiau 6iu|wrur, but, in tho mjad uosti’um Taua(p.iil sua. Bho had a 
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The German governments, which succeeded to the 
Eoman administration, undoubtedly were as^ anxious 
as their predecessors to prevent plunder and violence in 
their territories.^ But in the period ^ of transition which 
we are describing, boundaries were tiuctuating and un- 
certain, social bonds were relaxed, and authority was 
weakened. There are indications that the roads w ere 
not always safe, and that couriers might have tlieir 
despatch bags examined.^ Some of the letters of Sidonius 
are written with an obvious reserve, as if they nii^^lit 
come under the eyes of persons who would use the 
contents to the prejudice of the writer. In one written 
in Burgundian territory, Chilperic and his queen artB 
veiled under the names of Lucumo and Tanaquil.^ At 
another time of some anxiety, the bishop employed a 
friendly Jew to convey a letter to hTarbonne.^ Wc are 
accustomed to think of the German kings as wielding 
an overwhelming power over a crushed and conqiuM’od 
population. But the Eoman population far outnumbered 
the invaders, and the Eoman nobility were wealthy, 
powerful, and, above all, bound together by the closiist 
ties of tradition and culture. That the Germans inspir<Hl 
fear is certain ; but it is equally certain that they wcrcs 
very sensitive to the good or evil opinions held about 
them by their Eoman neighbours, and especially to the 
opinion of an exclusive and fastidious caste. 

Sidonius, unfortunately, does not tell as much as we 
could wish of the fortunes of the dim silent masscis 
who suffer most in great social convulsions. Yet, with 
the somewhat bounded vision of the Eoman aristoesrat 


great reverence for Bishop Patiens, 
Bp. vi. 12 omitto te tali semper 
agere temperamento, sic semper 
humanum, sic abstemium judicari, 
utconstetindesinenter regem (Cbil- 
pericum) praesentem prandia tua, 
reginam laudare jejunia. Por her 
tragic end v. Greg. Tor. JSist. Ft 


^ Leg Burgund. {Mon. C/erm. 
H^t.) ca,p. ix. xi. xxv. xxviL xlvii. 

Sid. Fj}. ix. 5, apices nostri in- 
cipient commearo, quoniarn cessaiit 
esse suspecti ; of. v. 3, iii. 4. 

^ Ib. V. 7. 

iii. 4. GoKalas nations 
Judaeus . . . dofort literas mcma 
quoa granditer anxius exaravi. 
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of the liOwtu* Empire, Sidoniua in his later years displays 
a geiiuiua Christian sympathy with suffering, which he 
strove to alleviate by charity and episcopal influenced 
The agony of grief and desolation into which his orphaned 
flock were thrown by the death of their bishop seems 
still to throb in the pages of Gregory of Tours ; ^ and he 
has left here and there sketches which reveal, as if by a 
Biidden flash, the vicissitudes of fortune to which the 
luimbler class in those days liad to submit. 

The country districts suffered more from brigands 
tlian even from German bands on the warpath or from 
Gcirnian spiea We have seen that in the last century 
of the Western Empire brigandage was one of the most 
menacing evils of the times. The ranks of the robber 
class were swelled or supported by the agents and 
shephertls on lonely estates, by deserters from the army, 
by bankrupt farmers and broken men, who, flying from a 
society wliich had crushed and defrauded them, rose up 
fiertudy against it, and gratifled the instincts at once of 
grcHul and of revenge,*' The great noble in his strong 
houst?, Hurnumded l>y troops of edieuts and serfs, could 
protect lutuself agaiunt the attircks of these desperadoes ; 
liut the sufferings of the meaner sort may be inferred 
from a single incichait recorded in a letter of Sidonius. 
A poor woman of the lower elms had been carried off by 
tim roblmr bands known in Gaul by the name of VargiA 
She. had bi!em taken k) Troyes and thence to other places. 
Her relatives for a Itmg time followed her traces in vain. 
At last they tracked her to Auvergne, where she had 


^ Htiti th«i tidii in Crtigury <if 
Tuurn fitout hw giving hw plutn 
in iilmriiy, ux«r«,, lUd. 

Fr. ii. 

tip’l-!:. 1’tir. IlkL Fr» ii. CS, 
tiiii«ae*^ dlini i'U. pi iH'r 
illatim ifctl iwai 

iiiuliitiplH virnrtuit le’ inulbruni, 
I’tiam ft iiifimtium 
Il«iiiiiwi4 ia.*|Ue iiitaaitium : Cur iiy« 


l>a«tor Uono, vel cui nos 
(luani ornhaiioH tler«lin(]uiH ? 

a Halv, (k ihih. J)d, v. §§ 24, 25, 
on tlio Btigaudat) ; of. Kugipr. mt 
latnmoH . . , qiioa 
vulguaHoanun’aHapjwillabat ; Kauri<d, 
i. 57 ; Zoa. vi. 2 ; Birmond, od. 
Apoll Hid. p. 65. 

^ Hid. Rjk vi. 4 ; of. od. Apoll 
Hid. in i/y/t. (hrnu Mid, p. 447. 
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been sold in the public market, a certain Prucleiis of 
' Troyes having involved himself in the transaction by 
signing the contract. She passed fortunately into the 
hands of an agent of Sidonius, and her friends appealed 
to- the bishop for redress. He found that blood had been 
shed in effecting her capture, and that her relatives were 
determined to have satisfaction from the offenders at nil 
costs. And he writes to Lupus of Troyes to secure tlu^. 
help of his great authority in arranging an amicable* 
settlement of what threatened to be a dangerous feiuL 
In another letter we have the tale of a man in deacon’s 
orders, who, with his family, '"had fled from the whirl- 
wind of the Gothic ravages,” and had settled on soma 
church lands of the diocese of Auxerre.^ The squatttu* 
had sown the ground hastily for the next harvest, and 
Sidonius pleads with the episcopal owner that t!ia, 
refugee may be excused by his poverty from paying the 
rent for which he was liable. Another incitbmt of 
obscure misfortune shows that the Eomans had often m 
much to fear from their allies as from their enamicM. 
Anthemius had engaged a corps of 12,000 Bretons, who 
were quartered under a chief Eiothainus on the Loire, t.o 
check the advance of the Visigoths to the north.^ The 
Bretons were defeated by Euric at Dfols, and fled into 
the territory of the Burgundians, then on friendly terms 
with the Romans.^ But they were dangerous nciglibours 
for the people of Auvergne, and supplemented by raids 
the precarious pay of the Empire. In one of these they 


^ Sid. Up. vi. 10, Me cum familia 
sua depraedationis Gothicae tiir- 
binem vitans in territorium tuum 
delatus est. 

2 Jordan. Get. c. xlv. The name 
of the chief is variously spelled, 
Eiotimus, Riothimus, Riutimud, 
ptimus, but there is little doubt 
he IS the same as the Riothamus 
of Sid. Up. iii. 9. 

* Greg. Tur. mt. Ur. ii. c. 18, 


Britanni de Biturica a Ootthk 
expulsisunt, multisapud 
vicum peremptis. As to whotht^r 
this corps were insular Britons cir 
Araiorican, v. Fauriid, i. 302 ; 
Jordan. Get. c. xlv. says they earuo 
to Berry by sea: quonnu rex 
duodocira laiiia (v.L 
rnilibus) voaicas in Beturiirai 
civitate (v.l. civitatem) Octmno « 
navibus egresso suscejjtus cst 
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carried olT the slave® of a |)oor farmer, who appealed to 
his hishoj) for redressd Sidonins wrote to the Breton 
eliief explaining the man’s grievance, but he seems 
ill have had some doubt about the reception which his 
liuiiihle I'lient would meet with among these lawless 
warriors. 

Alika ill iJaul and in Spain, the horrors of pestilence 
and famine haunted the track of the invaders/^ In the 
invasion of Auvergne the Visigoths burnt the standing 
grain.® The country people whose crops were destroyed 
were often far from markets and depots of supplies, and 
must have lieen reduced to terrible straits for food. This 
WII3 the condition in the later years of Sidonius, both of 
his own diooes© and of a wide stretch of country along 
the Illione. Two men, who in spite of their rank in 
tlndr own age would otluirwise be hardly known to ns, 
have had tlieir naim® [ie.rpi‘tuated for merciful munificence 
in their effiirts to relieve the miseries of a famishing 
populat ion. One is Kcdic.ius,'* the son of Avitua, and the 
eliivalnnis defendm* of Auvergne in its last struggles 
witli the Visigothic ]H)wer; the other is BatieuB,^ the 
iiiiintiy luul priucidy bishop of Lyons, whose sanctity cast 
a spell on the fierce tmnper of tlie Burgundian kings. 

Yet the student of Hidonius will find the notices of 
violence and widespread calamity faint and infrequent. 
11iere is nothing in the fortunes of Gaul in his days to 
match tlia Bucviid chaos anil penury and suffering of 
Noricum, whicli wen*, relieved for a time by the lieroic 
efforts of S. Heverinus.^* Tlu*re is a wide interval between 

^ Siil. /./>, iii. y. 

ntn. t’hfttn, jmI fi. 40y, 

Uira . ijilur, imIwi lit him»aiia« 
i-iU'iwn iitiiimicj vi fiimiH 

I'iii’riut rtc. ; Si<L A/n 

vii. 'i, mm'ti jr|imiin 
, , . iuiti:isi-i luiiralsbuiricufi Ic’rliiui 
III luhuiii IriiitciU'i, 

^ fy. vi. ICj |uint iro 


iimpiiwi coxnniinii |>«r deaolataB Gal- 
lian gmtuita IVtuminta misisti. 

‘ (*r«g. J/isL AV. ii. o. 24. 

Hid. Up, vi. 12. 

^ For tho diHlroHH and dis~ 
or|(?ujiHaUon ill Noriemucr. Ku/(ipc. 
vU. *V. Sturrm, iti. iv. x.; for tha 
moitMunm of roUof takon by Hov«r- 
imm of. c, xvii. 
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the first wild cries of terror or actual suffering which 
rose as the Sueves and Vandals swept over Gaul, and 
the more or less willing acquiescence in the rule of 
the Burgundians and Visigoths. In the early years 
of Euric’s reign, while the fate of Auvergne was still 
undecided, there must undoubtedly have been much 
suffering, especially among the lower classes of the 
Gallo-Eoman population, and there must have been a 
general sense of insecurity and an interruption of inter- 
course and business. Yet the impression left by the 
letters of Sidonius is that men of his class suffered more 
in their hopes and sentiments than in their material 
fortune. Their abandonment by the Empire, their linal 
severance from the great imperial system, caused a .shock 
of grief and indignation which finds voice in that 
passionate letter which sounds like the epitaph «>u 
Arvernian freedom. They seemed to be losing their 
heritage in the long tradition of Eoman culture. It j.s 
not fear of the Germans, nor even fastidious dislike fur 
their rude and unpolished ways, that wrung from the 
Eoman noble his indignant lament for the betrayal uf 
Arvernian Eberties and citizenship by brother churchmen 
in conclave with the ministers of the Visigothic king. 
He could force himself to accept the rude hospitality of 
the Gothic or Burgundian court ; he had proved that he 
did not fear to face the Germans in battle; but the 
illusions of his youth about the great centre of onler 
and culture were vanishing, and he watched with anxiouH 
foreboding the darkness which was descending on the 
West. 
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CHAPTER I 


CliAlliCTEEISTIOS Of OULTUBl IN THE fOUKTH AND fIfTH 
CBNTUBIKS 

TiiE purposo of tide chapter, as indeed of this book as a 
whole, is to describe the tone of that society which, 
eviii whan nominally Christian, drew its intellectual 
life from {mgaii literature. We shall have to do with 
the culture of couveutionality and tradition, slowly but 
Biirely fading from lack of fresh impulse and inspiration, 
not with the newtT and jaircly Christian culture, which 
nlrove to employ the forms of ancient literature in the 
of iht! dtignia and spiritual ideals which were 
destined Ui moukl llic future of the West. 

It mm not, indeed, without long hesitation tliat the 
ijhureli hroiiglit itself to aasimilate what was host, and 
fittiMi t«> her purjKJHe, in tlie library tradition of 
paganism. Ami in tins long process of accommodation 
the West was slower and more relue.iant than the Eastd 
While S. Chement of Altuxandria was ready to adnut that 
for tlu^ Un*ek wtuld philtisophy ** was a sclioolmaster to 
bring it to Christ,” IVrtuUian denoumaul the teaching of 
the UtiTHturi'. of luyllailtigy, and strove t(» <l(mpeu the gulf 
ht’iwcen Ailums and Jiu’usalem, heXweeu the pagan 
iiriidsuny ami tin'. Church.'^ Nor was the Buspiciou of 

^ (hMiiniti, (*ii\ ttii pltilorujjihia nubtimaritur . . 

i. Hi I, inbnruui AriHt.(>t«‘bun ((ui illb 

^ IVrinll. dr Pmrn/rip, Httmi. ilialn't ifaiii iiuaituil, nrtirio'iu 

fii,, lyM’O'iM’i fi jsliminai <u . * , O.uid 
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pagan literature entertained by the great doctors of the 
West without good grounds. In the fourth century 
Hellenism was almost synonymous with hatred of the 
Christian faith, and the reaction of Julian was a com- 
bined effort of the schools and temples to arrest the 
advance of a movement which threatened both ill ike. 
It is true that the order in which Julian ironically 
banished Christians from academic life shows that many 
of them must have been engaged in it.^ And many 
of the Christian fathers and controversialists wore 
originally teachers of rhetoric.^ Yet in the long truce 
between the two religions which ended with Gratian, tlie 
dread of the allurements which lurked under a pagan 
education was amply confirmed by wholesale apostacy 
which, even in the reign of Theodosius, had to be re- 
strained by the terrors of the law.^ In those very yiuira 
Licentius, a dear friend of S. Augustine, and one of his 
companions in the retreat of Cassiciacum, was irresistibly 
drawn back into the world of pagan seductions by tlui 
subtle charm of literature.^ 

Yet, in spite of all these dangers and suspicions, th<* 
Church of the west, with that practical, statesmanliki! 
prudence which seldom deserted it, began, in the fourth 
century, to come to terms with pagan culture, as it 
accommodated itself even in some degree to pagan BupiU’'* 
stition. The attitude of S. Paul to the educated work I 


ergo. Athenis et Hierosolymis ? 
Quid academiae et ecclesiae. Nostra 
institutio de porticu Solomonis est. 
But Tertullian is not consistent, 
for he admits that much may he 
gained from the ancient discipline ; 
cf. Boissier, La Fin du Pag. i. 235. 

^ The edict itself is not extant. 
But cf. Jnlian’s Fp. 42, BLdojpi. dk 
aXpGdLV fj^} diddcTKeiv & vopL^ovcri 
(TTovdoLa : Amm. Marc. xxij. 10, 
7 ; Oros. vii. 30, § 3 i Aug. de Civ. 
Dei, xviii. c. 52. 

2 S. Cyprian (Hieron. de Vir. III. 
$7) ; Arnobius (Hieron. Chron. ad 


a. 329) ; Lactantius (ib. ad a. 319 ; 
he was tutor of Crispua) ; B. 
tine (Conf. iv. 7, 12). Cf. 

Tur. ICist. Ft. ii. 31, on rhe- 
torical training of S. Reini ; (lontuwL 
de Scrip. Fed. o. 60. 

® 0. Th. xvi. tit. 7. 

* Aug, Fp. 26 ; Paul in. Nol. Fp, 
8. S. Baulinus trios the charm of 
verse to secure the restoration of 
Licentius. Cf. Rauachon, 
lucJier, p. 248. The fatlu^r 
Licentius was Romanian ua, referriid 
to in Aug. Cmif. vi. c. 14. 
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wjia no longer possible. It was no longer true '^tliat 
not ninny wise are called.” Although probably a 
majority of tlie Senate were either pagan or neutral 
c!vt‘n at the end of the century, many of the noblest and 
most cultivated had from the time of Constantine become 
tdiriatian. And above all two men, S. Jerome and S. 
Augustine, born about the middle of the century, and 
destined to influence more than any others the future of 
tiio Western Church, were penetrated with the spirit 
of the ancient schools. And their attitude to the 
inigan culture determined finally the attitude of the 
Church. 

In both S. Jerome and S. Augustine the opposite 
tandeiuues represented by Tertullian and by Lactantius 
can lie clearly seen. S. Jerome j^aaJbhe most brilliant 
pupil of tlie Homan schools iiu(ler_l)oiiatus. He was 
c\ssontIa1Iy a savant. '^Vhen he lied to the deserts of 
(dialcis hi* t.ock his books with himd The famous dream 
in whitli lie was summoned before the throne of Christ, 
ami c.ondiuntmil as still a mere Ciceronian, in spite of his 
promisi^ to forsakti the profane studies of his youth, left 
him really impenitent and unchanged.^ It is true that, 
in a letter to Pope Damasus, he denounces " the songs of 
poets, tlie wiH<lo!n of the world,” the XKunp of rhetorical 
phriisi*, **as mere food of daemons”® Yet not many 
years afterwards, in a letter which is a glorification of 
leiirning, he boldly (hJemis his constant reference to pro- 
fkne authors by H. FaulH (piotations from Aratus and 
Mcnandtu*.'^ fb^ would have the Christian maiden from 
her i!arlinit yteirs trained in the best Crctd< and Latin 
literiitun*^ lie liimself taught the great authors to the 
boys of lletitlebem. S. Augustine, although he had not 
the erudition <}f H. fleronu% had an (u|ual admiration for 

* A/I. V. *«, 

IL ixii. 3 sn, aU Kiriiurluufu, 

* if>, t%t. IS, 


** //». is 3 £, § e. 

^ Ik nvii. ^ U, (lisifat. Gmcf.oruiM 
vnrHUuni nunitimm. Hutjuatur 
Htatim l>atiua micUtio. 
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what was best in the thought and expression of the great 
ages. The tale of Dido could move him to tears.^ In 
combating the theodicy of Varro, he never fails to speak 
with admiration of his enormous learning and industry.^ 
His reverence for Plato is only second to his reverence 
for Holy Writ,^ and he would almost have forgiven the 
pagans if they had erected a temple to him.^ The old 
rhetorical training, which left its mark on everything he 
wrote himself, he valued as a spleiwiid discipline for the 
man who had to move or persuade his fellows. It is true, 
the ancient apostles and prophets are models of the 
highest eloquence or dialectic.® They obey all the rules 
of art unconsciously. But those not so close to the 
source of inspiration cannot dispense with that training 
in literary technique which had been elaborated by the 
skill and experience of eight hundred years. Whatever 
is good in the ancient tradition should be jealously pre- 
served, profani si quid bene dixerunt non aspernanduni.’^ 
In leaving the scene of their heathen bondage, Christians 
may with a good conscience, like the Hebrews, despoil 
the Egyptians of their more precious treasures. In the 
treatise Ordine, S. Augustine has sketched a system of 
education, in outline resembling that of the seven liberal, 
arts, but inspired by a lofty ideal unknown to Martianus 
CapeUa.® 

In spite of the peril from pagan literary associations, 
the spoiling of the Egyptians” had begun before S. 
Augustine was born. It was seen that the various forms 
of literary expression which the ancient world had forged 


^ Conf, i. c. 13, flebam Didonem 
extiactam ferroque extrema secutam. 

2 De Giv. Dei, vi. c. 2, qui tarn 
multa legit nt aliquid ei scribere 
vacuisse miremur . . . vir tantns 
ingenio tantusque doctrina, etc. 

* Ib, viii. c. 8. 

^ Ib, ii. c. 7, quanto justius tali- 


bus (i.e. pbilosopbis) divinibonores 
decernerentur ! Quanto melius xn 
Platonis templo libriejus legerentur, 
quam, in templis daemonum Galli 
abscinderentur, etc. 

® Te Doctr. Christ, iv. 7; cf. 
Hieron. Ep. xxx. § 1. 

® Augustine, Be Ordine^ ii. cc, 
8-16. 
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with iHfiiiite pains and (iali(‘.ate art, in epic or lyric verse, 
in oratory or historic narrative, might be made vehicles 
of Biblical history, of Christian truth and doctrine, of 
fresh viiws of the succession of empire and the provi- 
ilciitial government of the world. Juvencus, a Spanish 
ticeU^siast ic of tlie reign of Constantine, narrated the 
gosptd history in not altogether faultless hexameters^ 
Brobii, in a cento of Virgilian verse, related the story of 
fclie Creation, the!i Fall, and the life of the Redeemer.^ 
The elder Apollinaris,® about the middle of the fourth 
century, composed an epic of Old Testament history, 
Christian tragedies in the style of Euripides, and Christian 
oilea in tlm style of Pindar. His son turned the Gospels 
into dialogues after the manner of Plato. The forms of 
lyric verae were ap{)lied with a skill not unworthy of the 
great agt) in the praise of the Cliristian martyrs by Pru- 
dimtius, OroHiua and Sulpicius Severus recast tlie history 
uf tlu^ worbl in tlu*, light of a divinely guided evolution. 
Hucli works m thest*., and many a sacred oration monlded 
by the rules of rlietoric, arc a powerful testimony to the 
iiuhhorti vitality of the amuent tradition. But while 
they wear the c.onventional garb of the pagan past, they 
are imimated by a spirit which is at deadly feud with it. 
They belong to the inetliatwal or the modern world. 
Great m the merits of some of them may be, radiant as 
they are with the promise of the dawn, yet for the purpose 
of this work we, must turn our gas^e rather to the literary 
class, which, even within the (Jhriatian pale, still clung 
to the culturi^ whitdi dn^amt only of the 

The aim of this chapUu being rather to describe and 
nccmuit ftir the tone of than to appraise particular 

^ .fiivum K06 ; Uwron. liwareM a Hour. Rid, Ecd, iii. c. 16. 

*U Yir, Hi, r. S4, tloruit Mul» Ik iv atstement of the 

slAiiliiiti |nii}tnnf% C!f. Rp, 70, § 5, attitiule of liberal ChriHtiaiuty to 
finilirti, it. IS. ftiieimit literature. Koto ydip 

ifinirm Hii *Smp, Hi'd, m\h¥ ipOa Sr 5, Btov rf/f &\v}0dM 

I I f I. Boi^iier, Ixt Fin d% Fag. i. 

^ t%jr ati miijouiifc of this Ajh)!- 2S9. 
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works of literature, we are hardly coiicc.nie.tl with the 
vexed question whether the fifth ccntxiry belongs to the 
history of .Latin literature at all. Certainly the hteniry 
devotees of that despised period would have iiuhgnantly 
reclaimed against any attempt to sever them from the 
society of their literary ancestors. And, indeed, any 
attempt to draw a hard and fast line between classical 
and mediaeval seems to be rather futile and arbitrary. 
If, with the grammarian, you close the line of cda-isioal 
writers with Suetonius, the brilliant Clandian, who, so far 
as style goes, might have been a contemporary of Statiu.s, 
is isolated from his peers. If, on the other hand, you fix 
the limit at 405,^ the date of Claudian's bust poem, you 
admit within the classical pale the bald and .seni}ij>y 
gossip of the Augustan History and the elaborate inanities 
of Symmachus; while comparatively correct ami im- 
portant writers, hke Eutilius Namatianus, Oro.siu.s. and 
Prosper, are shut out. To fix the limit at 476 would he 
to make the disappearance of a shadowy emperor tho 
sudden term of a great national literature, ■whie.h did not 
spend its force for many centuries after the age of inspira- 
tion. It is a more profitable task to try to roaliso, in an 
age of decadence, the powerful and unchanging charaefsT 
of G-raeco-Eoman culture, which, amid all failuro of 
originality, and all contending currents of prtivitu'hd 
temperament and invading barbarism, never ndased it* 
hold on the educated class. 

It may he admitted that the culture of tho fifth mmtury 
is not a fascinating study. The idolatry of muro literary 
form combined with poverty of ideas, the enthusiaatic 
worship of great models without a breath of the spirit 
which gave them their enduring charm, immeu.stj literary 
ambition without the power to create a .single work of 
real artistic excellence — this is not a subject whie.h |»ro- 
mises much interest; and the literary remain.s of the 
* Maokail, Lot. Lit. pp. 277, 278. 
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fifth, century are generally dismissed to oblivion in a few 
contemptuous phrases. Yet the Epigoni deserve a little 
notice for the sake of the ancestry of which they were so 
proud, and the culture which they tried to save. They 
may even claim some attention for their own sake. 
History shows few examples of an aristocracy more 
devoted to letters than to war or sport or politics. And 
with all their vanity and literary affectation, the great 
nobles of the fifth century preserve a certain distinction 
in their loyalty to things o f the mind. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the force and per- 
manence of the literary influence exercised by the Eoman 
schools of the West. Style might degenerate from the 
great standards, but the standards were never forgotten ; 
and the passion for style of some sort was as strong 
under Theodoric as it was in the reign of Trajan. Magnus 
Felix Ennodius was born just three years before the 
dethronement of the last Emperor of the West,^ and, after 
a chequered career, became bishop of Pavia. His boy- 
hood was spent in Gaul, in the years when the last 
traces of Eoman administration in that province were 
disappearing.^ His student life at Milan coincided with 
the great struggle between Odoacer and Theodoric, in 
which Italy was flooded by a fresh host of invaders. Yet, 
born and reared as he was amid such political confusion/ 
Ennodius is as complete and artificial a product of the 
rhetorical discipline as Ausonius or Symmachus. His 
style, indeed, is as awkward and obscure as it is conven- 
tional and elaborate. But the man is penetrated with 
the old school traditions. Even in addresses on sacred 
subjects, 'he is incapable of speaking in a simple, straight- 
forward style ; ^ and his letters teem with the most incon- 


^ Ennod. Eucharist, p. 399 (ed. 
Hertel. Vindob.), tempore quo 
Italiam optatissimus Theoderioi 
regis resuscitavit iugressus . . . ego 
aunorum ferme sedecim, etc. 


2 Ebert, i. 433. 

* See the description in Ennod. 
Eucharist, pp. 398, 399. 

^ Ennod. Dictio 5, “ Incipientid 
Episcopi.” 
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gruoTis pagan allusions.^ He lias tluniglifc it worth while 
to preserve for the eyes of posterity a long aerit's of 
declamations on conventional and unreal thoniea, hucIi as 
the professor of rhetoric for many ages had been accus- 
tomed to set his pupHs. They arc of precisely the same 
kind as that which occupied the Roman youtli in the 
days of Juvenal and Pliny : the words of Dido when she 
saw Aeneas departing, or of Menelaus at the sight of 
burning Troy; an invective against one who cienianded 
the hand of a vestal as a reward for his achiovenients, or 
against a father who claimed to be supported by his sojj 
whom he had refused to redeem from captivity. Sym- 
machus and Ennodius are separated by more than three 
generations. In those hundred years, so full of great 
social changes and disasters, the whole framework of the 
Empire and of society in the West liad Ihsui di.shi(’ate<!. 
The Church and the barbarians had triumphed. And yet 
the Christian bishop of 500 is as much wedded to the 
literary tradition of the past as the pagan noble of *100. 

This persistence of academic tradition was to .some 
extent due to the sterility and failure of origitiul power 
which characterises Roman literature after tho (ir.-<t 


century of the Empire. The period of tho .Silv«<r Af;e 
was distinguished by a brilliant ctfort of talent and literary 
ambition. But it was after all a short-lived elfort, and 
the barrenness of the three following cimturios is oms of 
the most striking facts in the history of liUiratunv In 
spite of long periods of prosperity and gt)od govi‘rnment, 
the higher intellect of Romo seems to have hnon over- 
taken by a paralysis, and incapable of making any I'lirther 
advance.® During all that time no scientihe. (hscovery, 
no fresh native movement in Roman litorature, was intule. 
The force seems to have been wanting to comauvo and 


^ For a brief account of those 
most unreadable EpistUs v. Ampere, 
Hist. Lit. ii. 214. 

® Teuffel, jRom. Lit ii. §§ 267, 


840 ; Hettlwhip, ami 

Akmp, 2iul Hcrhm* !». 115; Miy-kaii, 

Mm. Lit. |»p. 1^7, 
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cmrrj to (joni{jleUoii any conaiderablc and enduring work 
Tiuniua luid no worthy successor in history. Statius 
has no rival in poetic art till the meteor-like appearance 
of (UaucliaiL The iniluence of the great Greek master- 
pitHu^s to inspire fri^sh effort in Eoman literature seems 
til liave been spent with the Augustan age. But Hellen- 
ism ill another form reasserted itself in the reign of 
Hiulriaii, and perhaps not less vigorously in the reign of 
duUaii, In both these movements, however, the dominant 
iiifltieiico wiia tlie new sophist, the itinerant lecturer. 
Erudition witliout critical judgment, finesse of style 
without purity of taste, took the place of originality and 
eiithusksm for ideas. Moreover, the growing centralisation 
ami bureaucratic character of the imperial government 
cxiiiiguislied the last flickerings of interest in political 
life, which had been failing even before the advent of the 
Empire. Civilisation became every day more stereotyped 
and nuiterialisial. The hardiiust spirits, even to the very 
tuiil of the, Wt^sferu bbnpire, couhl barely conceive any 
«*!iaiige in tin* estahiishiul order. And the academic 
system partook of tlm universal stagnation. Indeed there 
are many reiisonH wliy in every age the academic system 
slmnld, <»f all parts of the social organism, be the most 
unchaiiging. Nothing is liarder tx) reform or to inspire 
with fresh aims than an aiuuent scheme of education. 
Tlu^ t4!aehers are conservative from habit and sentiment, 
Thi‘y know no other system than tliat in wliioh they liave 
been trained, and, fnun one generation to another, they con- 
tinue to ininsmit tlm tradition which they have inherited. 
TIii! brilliant and Hum‘ssful pupil is apt to idealise the 
iitui!ie:i of Ilia youili, and to refer to their influence the 
mimtiil k*amimAH and polish which may have come to him 
from soeie.ty ami coritac'.i with, the world. Ausonius in 
his litter life saw mue.li of courts and camps. Ho was 
cum »if iiine^r circle wlio .surrounded the throne of 
Gratiiin ; he mm raisial to the prefecture and the consub 
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ship. Although he had been for thirty years a professor, 
he was for all that a versatile and ambitious man of the 
world. Yet in his old age his thoughts turned hack to 
his early studies and companions, and he has left us the 
portraits of nearly thirty of the professors of Borth‘iUix, 
traced with the curious minuteness of a wistful affection. 
Most of them lived and died obscure, and would never 
have been heard of but for his verses. Yet he sees 
them all, even down to the •primus magister, who was too 
fond of wine,^ and who was hardly equal to his lunuble 
task, surrounded by a kind of reflected glory. The duty 
of saving their names from oblivion is to Ausonius one 
of piety and gratitude to the hands which unlocked to 
him and his friends the treasure-house of the Golden Age,^ 
It must also be remembered, in seeking to account for 
the persistence of the Graeco-Eoman training, that tliat 
system had the passionate support of the pagan vsentiment 
which blazed forth in the fourth century, and which, 
under Christian forms, lingered on among a large (dass 
far into the fifth. Lihanius the last great sophist, nsetl to 
say that religion (i.e. paganism) and culture were (dose 
friends.^ And he claimed that rhetoric had tiustored 
Julian to the worship of the gods. Hor can there Im any 
doubt that that Emperor’s attempted revival of the old 
religion was inspired by the schools. To Julian HedUm- 
ism meant not only the literary tradition of Groecie, but 
the old mythology interpreted or reanimated by the 
philosophy of Alexandria. Hellenism was necessarily in 
its origin and essential qualities the foe of Christianity, 
and hence Julian treated the interpretation of Homer or 


^ Prof. Burdig. xxi. 7 : 

creditus olim fervere mero : 

iz. 2: 

it te quern cathedram temere usurpasso 
loquuiitur 

nomeuGrammatici nee meruiss© putant. 
® Compare his own appeal, as liis 


old tutor, toS. Pauli HUM, J6h zxiil. 
23: 

efjofium tuiiM alftir, «'f illii 
praccejjtor primun, x^rimiw 
rum, 

primuHin AonidCim qti! to dusst 

^ liiban. iii. 43, qiiotiid hy i'lqtrn, 
Univ. Life in AnciciU Athene, |i. 1 ‘j I 
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Vhiin by a ('briHtiaii teacher as a kind of contamination 
or jirofaiiiiy,^ Yt‘ry mn(*.h as a i^ootl Catholic might think 
tif the eehd^rafion of the Holy Mysteries by a Protestant i 

iiiiiiister. It may be doubted whether the Christian 
learhers who returned to their classrooms after the failure 
of JuliaiCs reaction were less enthusiastic admirers and 
i!itt‘rprid:ers of the classics thati the avowed pagans.^ ; 

II any cif tlieiii were (.’hriatians only in name, hovering in | 

t.he iiiicmrtaiii twilight which an easy-going monotheism or I 

|iantheiaiti cast over the frontiers of the opposing creeds. j 

Ti} ftueh men the [nirsuit of literature was the highest end, } 

iiiiil, as such, incompatible with the consuming passion for 
II new spiritual life. Tliey did nob, indeed, believe in the 
ohl divifiiticH, but mythical names and conceptions were ] 

so iltH'ply worked into the texture of tlie great master- I 

jiiect!s which they c*xpmmcled, that stylo or literary finish I 

aeeim'd incomanviilde without a pagan colouring. And \ 

the !iwc cff letters, in the old-fashioiicd way, was to tliem 1 

t!ie tine ii ilnwer of ihinmn (uvilisatiou, and of that social I 

nrdt’r whiidi tH^emed to tlu^ privileged class so incapable of I 

any amemlineut or advamui That, and not any ideal of I 

renunciation, was the true and highest aim of the heirs of . 

iiKiceo-Iicmian cniltunn To be false to the Muses, after :? 

having been initiated into tlieir mysteries, was a species ! 

of ireacdiery and tmfilial ingratitude, even when the | 

fvnunedation waa samditied by the name of Christ.^ It J 

WHO making cdmice of barharinm in place of Komania; it | 

wim di;iM wiling om**H Hpiritual ancestors, and separating i 

ninoielf, to imitate the words of the humanist of a later I 

day, frtun the great cmiipany of '^brethren beloved in !■ 

Ihifiier, Virgil, and Plato/’ One such desertion has a I 

peiMiliar interest, ami (mm a <mrtain pathos. 

Klitl. /•'/, 4i», JulinuH ly luakiug vita fit i 

frnV ar<n4{r<i^ rnmnnUa'’ th« only (pialifications * 

thmk, tor ttnw'hiug. 

#*. rh. I UK 'a. fl. TheiUj.w<if ^ Aukwu. RfK xxiv. 118; xxt. 

V I*. urM, i.ractemlly oe CO. | 
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The conversion of Paulinus, the greatest Aqiiiiaiiiaii 
noble of liis time, created an immense both 

among the worldly class and in the ranks of serious 
Christians.^ His position made him a conspicuous figure, 
and his desertion of the ideals of his caste was felt to be 
an event of grave import. We are fortunate iti having 
preserved to us some letters which passed between 
inns and his old professor, Auaonius, and which record witli 
a singular delicacy of feeling the rupture of an old friend* 
ship, and the widening of the chasm lietweon pagan 
culture and Christian ideals. 

Panlinns belonged to one of the richest and noblcHt 
families in the Eoman world.^ He had broad in 

Aquitaine, and his marriage with Theraaia brmiglit luni 
an accession of wealth. Trained by Ausonius the 
school of Bordeaux, he had an immense rcquitation for the 
kind of literary ability which was prizo(l by tfuit agr* ® 
Before his thirtieth year he had held the consulalup and 
the governorship of a province.** In all rt’specta be wiw 
a typical Eoman noble of the time, and seemed lH>und 
to his order by ties which nothing could sever. Tim 
circumstances of his conversion are rather obacurt^. But 
his temperament, as well as the influence of bis wife,^ 


^ Ambros. Ep. 30. For the ob- 
loquy incurred by S. Paulinus see his 
Ep. to Snip, S6verus, 1, § 2, si nos inter- 
dum profana Tel stulta quoriindam 
saecularium verba circumlatront ; 
cf. Snip. Sov. vit. S, Mart c. 26. 

* He may have been the son of 
the Pontius Paulinus who owned 
the Burgus celebrated by Sidonius 
(Carm. 22) ; cf. Ambros. Ep. 30, 
splondore generis in partibus Aqui- 
taniae nnlli secundum. His estate, 
Hebromagus, is mentioned by 
Auson. Ep. xxii. and xxiv. 126. 
Greg. Tur. de Glor. CW. 307, 
ex nobili stirpe ortus Tarasiarn 
similem sibi sortitiis est conjugem, 
habens divitias multas- Cf. iSius- 
chen, JahrhilcTierf p. 862. 


^ Auson. Ep. xix. aiui xx. ; cf. 
Ilieron. Ep. 63, H 3. riiuliuuji, 
however, like S. Augiirttine, wits 
not a good Greek scholar, Pan Hu. 
Ep, 46, § 2, nam qiiomiHio |»r<^ 
fectum <m|>ere potero fiiiriiionia 
ignoti. 

* See ProL o. 3 in ml. S. 

Paulin. Nol. ; Auson. A)?, xx. 3, 
and xxiii. 31. On th*i datn of his 
consulship, which does not api^mr 
in the Fasti, cf. Iia\ischcw, 
hUcJierdcr Ohrid. 24, n. 7. 

Can he he tho PauUntis, govornor 
of Kpims, in C. Th. xvL 2, 221 
Of. FVol in Migne, t IxL c. 3. 

* Auson. Ep. xxtii, 31, Tiuianui! 
tua nesciat istud. Of. Greg. Ttir. 
de aim'. Omif. 107, 
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{trob-.ibly yavt'. him an early inclination to a mystical and 
a.HiH;ti<‘. tlhristianity. There is also a tradition that he 
eaiuo unik'r tins influence of S. Martin, who miraculously 
eurtid hi.s eycH ctf sonu! tnahuly.^ yuddonly he disappeared 
from tile society of Bordeaux, and buried himself in a 
town of North- Eastern Spain. The nows came with a 
ahoflc to hLs friends, and especially to his dearest friend, 
Au.soniua. The poet, whoso groat virtue was a perfect 
faithfulness to old tics, had a fatherly tenderness for 
1‘auliims. He had watched his growing skill in the arts 
of style, and hailed his early efforts in authorship with 
{lerhnps extravagant praise.'^ He was scarcely able at 
first to biilievQ that one so trained, so gifted, so bound to 
Itornan society by rank and culture and friendship, could 
exchiuige its charming freemasonry and urbanity for the 
loneliums and hard austerity of the monkish life.® Ho 
wrote to Buulimis some letters in which he used all his 
art to recall him to the sjilcmUd world ho had forsaken, 
by appeals to ail'ecliun, to the love, of glory and stately 
furluue, above, all to tbe pleusure.s of lettered society.^ 
The pained feeling of desertion wins intensified by a 
silemai of thriie years, during which Paulinas had made 
his renunciation of wealth and worldly estate final and 
complete. Yet the old semi-pagan man of the world is 
not hetruyed into any bittorncss against a fanaticism 
which must have been to him as repulsive as it was 
unintelligihle. Aiul, on the other hand, the cultivated 
reclum*, who wius about to devote his culture to the 
gluritieution of B. Felix of Nola, is full of tenderness 
iitid gnifcitmle to his old master.® But wo fool, and they 
^ Hiiv. %nL H, Martini^ ImUo at'iwUbiu lionorM? 

Ill ; til. * Ih. xxiii. In thtirti any- 

Uiiliia ufArwiitiuiu thing in Uu^ h-tUiro of AuHouiun to 

lfi‘i i tri rAUlirn oJttiiiipluin in* juntily tho axproHHion “ bitUire 

Vt»rwUrfo”in lUiwohonj Jahth, p. 
'* t\nwu. !<§>. xi*. riwlimm 4*/.H | 

m t»f ^ l*auUn. Noh Carm, xi. B ; 

cum »uiUi fuit, nt niantit, olfirib In 

I III : tuuinUwM ttscolijr©, ttlliHit-u olmorvam Utlnli 
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felt, that they were sundered by an impassable gulf. 
Ausonius prays to the Muses of Boeotia to give back his 
friend to the poetry of Eome.^ The Muses, indeed, to 
Ausonius were no more than the consecrated literary 
symbol for the inspiration of the great ages. Yet he 
could not conceive the force of the faith which could 
move a scholar and a poet to forget his Horace and Statius 
in preparing for the terrors of the judgment to come. 
The lines in which Paulinus, after long silence, announced 
that he was dead to the world, and that the irrevocable 
choice had been made, are a monument of the irresistible 
force of the ascetic movement, and make one feel that 
the admiration of Ausonius for his pupil of old days was 
not all undeserved : ^ Why bid the Muses, whom I have 
disowned, return to claim my devotion ? ^ Hearts vowed 
to Christ have no welcome for the goddesses of song, they 
are barred to Apollo. Time was when, not with eq[ual 
force, but with equal ardour, I could join with thee in 
summoning the deaf Phoebus from his cave at Delphi. 
. . . Now another force, a mightier God, subdues my 
soul.'^ He forbids me give up my time to the vanities of 
leisure or business, and the literature of fable, that I may 
obey his laws and see his light, which is darkened by the 
cunning skill of the sophist, and the figments of the poet 
who fills the soul with vanity and falsehood, and only 
trains the tongue . . Against His coming, my heart 
quakes and trembles to its inmost fibres,^ my soul has 
terrible foreboding of the future, lest, bound fast by weak, 
fleshly cares, and loaded with the weight of worldly 
things, when, through the opened heaven, the awful 
trumpet sounds, I may not be able to lift myself on light 
pinions to meet the coming of the Lord. . , . This is 
my fear, my torment, that the last day may overtake me 

^ Auson. Ejp. XXV. 73 : ^ Ib. x. 22: 

Utiis vatemxevocate Can^oaBis. 

® Paulin, Carm. x. 304-324. Ib. x. 30. ^ Ib. x. 304. 
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aitaiilieririg iii thic^k darkneas, and wasting my moments 
cm tmipty cares. What nhall I do, if, while my languid 
cjcM art^ slaw to open, the Christ should reveal himself in 
thisliiug spltuulour from llis palace in the skies; and if, 
dax/.led hy tlu* sudden radiance of the Lord, coming in 
the ojiciuHl !it‘avmis, as tlie glory hursts upon me, I have 
ill seek a niiiiirnful refuge in the darknewSS of night?” 
The soliuiiii tan'.well which the monk of Nola hade to tlie 
studies of his youth and the great world reveals alike 
thio Unxm of the new ascetic ideal, and the enthralling 
infimmee of piigau culture, 

11ie mmt powerful infhnmce in perpetuating the 
literary tradition was the aystmu of the Konuin schools, 
im[iportial hy imperial authority, Homan education 
iitider the. Republic was free and unregulated by the 
State, In the fhmiisliing period of the Empire, the 
State undertO(ik the control and the support of the 
hi’dter rdueuti«m, witlumt cuirtailing the liberty of private 
ieaf’har:’.. Umier the laUu' Kmpire. it extended its 
iiitartVnmer with the disend.lou of loeal authorities in the 
ujiptiiniumni and reimme.ratiou <d professors, tiutil, in 
year 4 25/ an edict of Tlieudusius and Valentiuian 
inserted t!u« Sfile authority of the government in 
educiitiofi, ami mudti penal the opening of schools by 
iiiiatiiliorisetl persons. Alreatly, in tln^ time of the first 
Ckiejiar, tin* old Roman sysie.m of private domestic 
atluiiitidu wan g<ang otit of fasluon, and Rome posscBBcd 
twriity neliooln a publitt character. 'I'lui professors of 
thd lihiTa! tiling who were tlien for the most part Clreeks, 
rrt'fived full edvitt n[>:htH. Veaptisitui paid an annual 
nlipfiel af ICHllHHl Hdsterr.en to the ttaudmrs of rhetoric,^ 


* Til. u‘/. c. 

'•* Jui. «■«. -iC, Uhrt' 

i'lUnUl lituij it Illii’Ulllt'i 

r|. ||.n| ujhr-|« fr.ltni 

^ ;S!Jrf..!i, I r-.p. in, 

I.-C lj,n <0 Oirfarstu'i 


anuuli conaUUut. ; <*.f. HuIh- 

ni*'r, /ji Tin da Ptttj, i, IlM. It, in 
hir.My improluUilo, im M. 

out, that a salary uf i.‘K00 
\vmu !*1 h«^ l-lviiii tt> any hut a 
niianiimlUati jirothiiHor ; cf. r’rkjdi* 

huiCri, !. |i. v,vn. 
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but tMs liberal provision was almost certainly confined 
to the teachers of the capital. Succeeding emperors, 
Hadrian,^ the Antonines,^ and Alexander Severus,'*' con- 
tinued the same policy in the provinces, in some instances 
endowing the professorships, which they created, out of 
the imperial funds, but in the majority of cases making 
them a charge on the municipality. Alexander Severus, 
a prince who had a strong taste for school rhetoric and 
poetry,^ founded bursaries for poor scholars, and erected 
class-rooms.® The Emperor Constantine was not less 
earnest in his care for the academic system. The edicts 
of 321, 326, and 333 ® reaffirm all former enactments as 
to the position of pirblic teachers ; they also confer on 
them entire exemption from a largo number of onerous 
functions and liabilities, both imperial and municipal. 
They relieve professors from military service, from tins 
compulsory reception of public guests, whether soUliiT.s 
or civilians, from the heavy responsibilities of the curia ; 
while teachers are, notwithstanding, left free to accept 
curial magistracies and honours. Their persons ar« ituulo 
in a fashion sacrosanct, and any insult or outrage oflbrcd 
to them is heavily punished. At the same titno theau 
privileges and exemptions are extended to their wives 
and children. And the Emperor’s motive for dealing m<i 
liberally with the teaching professitm is explicitly sUited 
in the words, “quo facilius liboralibus 8tudii.s mulUw 
instituant.” These provisions are worthy of the son <4 
Constantins Chlorus, who, in the last years of the. third 
century, placed the rhetorician Eumeaiiia at the. htael tif 


^ Ael. Spart. Hadrian^ 16, omnea 
professores et lionoraTit ot divitos 
fecit ; cf. c. 14. 

2 Jul. Capitol. Ant. Pius, c. H, 
rhetoribus et pliilosophis per ornnoH 
rovincias et honores et salat ia 
etulit. 

® Lamprid. Alex. Sev. c. 44. 

* Ib. c. 36, aut orationos recitaritea 


fuit faefci vetertirn eaiieittiw 
audivit; ef. 30, Imdioni Vimprmt 
oporani dahat. 

® 44, rht’iorihu;! . , . mba m 

iiptitiiit, tit autiiltiiia tb'csrtivit ri, 
(Hmpulcm tuim aitiiuuw 
lilios iugisiaioK diiri 

^ 0. Th. {, aip'l 3 , 

Umonm m ilm-m 

with Mtniioi. 
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ihil wviveil school of Autun, with a salary of 600,000 
sestcrct's.^ The law of Julian, issued in* 362,^ for the 
first time asserts the right of the Emperor to revise 
the appoiutiueiits to professorships made by the local 
authorities. In a few crises, such as that of Eumenius, 
tlu^ Faiiperor liad made the appointment himself; in 
a fi!W otliiU’s he luul empowered a trusted person,® or a 
liimrd/ til make tlie selection. But, in the great majority 
of eases, the chairs had been filled by the local curia,® 
with, perha|i8, tlic assistance of the neighbouring magnates. 
Julian, while he retpiired candidates in the first instance 
to siilimil their character and claims to the scrutiny of 
tJiiise authorities, expressly reserved to himself the final 
sanction <d any appointment which they might make. 
His avowctl reason for doing so is to give greater 
woight to tluur ihutision,*^ but then* can bo no doubt that 
hi:i real mnlivi* was to pnwent the election of Christians 
in tiu*:u^ pi*.-,! ;; |\u', aUluaigli the municipal bodies might 
\iv hiid ur uig!*;ardly paymasiers, tlutni is no reason to 
hrlirvo that, lu a rule, they were U^ss (umipetent to make 
jinjper aj»point.!iicuts to ueailemic <JuiirH than tlie imperial 
advismvi at Uonu*. Among tlm memliers of the local 
curia tlau'c would generally be, not only a certain number 
who had riHauvcHl an academic training, but also pro- 
iWsors or ex-professors, who, thotigh by the law of 
CkiiiHtaiitiue/^ rmt liable for the (diargos of the curia, wore 
freely lulmittcd its ranks, 

^ Euiet^si. Of. tSi'hiiiin iuMaii' 
niiuiij, *\ II, .wdiuifim m«.» 
siHii |>nipn|wo liujU'i rri |>ublii*i!in 
O.f, AiUue) Viri,l‘»;i m Hrxtmm 
tlilllllaii UiiJliinUUi j».:r 

* i*. th. It ill. S, h, 

lirt.Ur'i Aio»'iei rm- 

l-v M. Atiu4iu.'j, 

{■■'.r, ‘vh. It. e, V. l,»|UuO«i |l»4rrii»n*, 

|,.s i-\n ’in /U-/, 1 , 

* lan'iiili,, Run. Hj i¥ mytmt f/y 


AuBonius and some of his 

rmt ^uatrrai'f ^ Siarfufti^ ml rd 
httpaXaw^ raO irKift.fw.rm roOro 
*1 ISoKifiatrThf t:itPin>X6s 
iwl wafwXOuiv Kal yim 

WfMiirminv iyx*tf>ut0i)yat 

® Pi»r th«^ rviiltmco on thia point 
t?. (Uitltd'rtiy oil ot Th, xili. S, 5. 

® (I Th. xiii. S, f>, hun mlm dti- 
<T«tmn (I'nritirmni) imI mo triu'.- 
iteulum r«nn*«tur ut altiort* ^mwlatn 
honurti lUK^itro jmlicin ntudiw Givi- 
tatum aocculiit, 

IL xiih it, 1. 
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professional friends probably sat in tlie curia of Bordeaxiic. 
And they were, to say the least, as competent to select a 
professor as the men who surrounded the Bmperor in the 
Gonsistorium. 

The proper remuneration of the teaching staff probably 
exercised the vigilance of the emperors to a much greater 
degree than the mode of its appointment From the 
beginning of the fourth century, and probably earlier, 
the financial pressure on the curiales was becoming more 
and more severe. Education is generally the first 
department in which the ordinary man will begin to 
retrench. We might safely believe, even if we had not 
the express testimony of Libanius/ that an imi) 0 verish 6 d 
municipality would cut down the salaries of its professors, 
or pay them very irregularly. The famous law of Gratian, 
issued in 376, is perhaps the most striking illuatratiun 
of the anxiety of the emperors for the worthy maintcuauc.a 
of academic studies. The edict was issued jtist two years 
before Ausonius, who had been the Emperor’s tutor, was 
raised to the prefecture of the Gauls, and three years 
before his consulship. It is reasonable to supjjosix that 
the old professor of Bordeaux, who was so loyal to his 
colleagues and his profession, had suggested to ilit! 
Emperor the expediency of improving their position. It 
may he inferred from the Code that tlie paynunits to pni * 
fessors from the municipal funds had become less libca-al 
and less regular. Gratian, while he leaves the great towris 
free to elect their teachers, strictly prescribes the Htipmuls 
which the various grades of professors shall 
The rhetors are to have a salary of 24 annmae ; ® tlui 
grammarians, both Greek and Latin, are to bo paid half 

^ Boissier, La Fin Du Pag. i. pautur uahilimu Vmfimwnm uli-rf in 
197 ; Sym. Fp. i. 79, v. 35, which celabrctur. Mftropoleti \m 

show that professors’ incomen were iiiterprettHl with ; i\*m 

precarious at the end of the fourth illae tpiiici prinuu*. omnitau mimif 
century. ^ ^ venuu umnes 

^ C. Th. xiix. 3, 11, ut sirigulia ^ Kt»r wiinilar aUowHBcmi hy 
urbibus quae Metropoleis nunou- aimoim (/.«. <liarium uiiiiw luauinri* 
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tlio salary of the rhetors. But in Treves, which was the 
great seat of Homan power at the time, a liigher scale of 
salaries i.s fixed. The teacher of rhetoric is to have 30 
anmmne, the Ijatiu grammarian 20, and the Greek gram- 
marian, “ if a competent person can be found,” has to be 
contiuit with the salary appointed for other locahtiea. 

The poems of Ausonius furnish indications of a 
greater difference in the incomes of professors than any 
(•.Htablished by this edict. Some of the grammarians of 
Bordeaux were evidently living in obscure poverty.^ 
On the other hand, several professors of rhetoric enjoyed 
ctsmjrarativo wealth,® kept a good table, and lived on 
e!iuai tenns with the local aristocracy. In that day the 
exemption from taxes and public burdens which they 
onjoyod was of great pecuniary value. In addition to 
their regular stipends, they had also the fees paid by 
tluur pupils. There cati bo no doubt that the classes of 
iuime profoasurs were largo, although how large we can 
hardly pretend to say definitely.* Ausonius speaks of 
t he vine or f,wo tlumsaml who were trained by Minervius 
fur the bar ami for senatorial rank.* A liberal education 
wtw not only a social nocessity, a badge of rank ; it was 
nlmi, for tho ambitious youth, the surest passport to a 
platu! in tlie imperial service. The profession of arms 
and the pursuits of commerce wore alike practically 
closed to Romans of the upper and middle ranks. 
'I’he heir to a gre.at estate was required, by tho opinion 


i-f. Amm. M»ri‘. x»ii. 4. S. Wlieu 
.Iiiiiiiii si ikml fu'i g<>n;«Hin!y 

liwtiflr, '(tiiil leilwnit iix 
tirlK iiimjmmlii, iliiiruiw 

(timatir) iiiiumiM, iik. 
t.iiijj’M'l. Alf f, Hfv, r, 'tc. 

' Au'inii third, vii. Ul. 

taiiliim liliiUiiH wl-ii'iMitua, 

f!f. %Mji, cl, I. Iti. 


Hh xvi. 9 : 

Bt (IttUU ux(»r, (lomuK at echola, 
miltfto 

prl«eli»um Aiuloltiw aoritiganmi jiivaal 
xviiL B. 
xix. 5 : 

«)|»ulonBqua actnectus — 

® Thtt ftttimnit is timile in Julian’s 
Amme ft 72. 

^ Vr0j\ /hmi. I 9 : 
miilfl Urn) (latUt hftan jtivamis, bis iiiilU' 
Hftfiatim 

mljndt nuinarn, imrimrelatiiw togls. 
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of his class, to qualify himself for Iiis positioti by 
acquiring that culture which had distinguished his 
ancestors for generations, and which luarkod oil' tiio 
Eoman noble from the barbarian chief; the youth of 
humbler fortune might hope by means of his e<iu«ilioii 
to find a place in that great army of functionaries 
who surrounded the Emperor and the groat provincial 
governors.^ A popular and successful teacher had there- 
fore probably large classes, and his ordinary fees were 
swelled by presents from some of his wealthier pupils.* 
A rhetor was often a rich man, living in the best society, 
and married to an heiress of some wealthy family.* 

The aim of the imperial legislation, expressed in 
several edicts, was to leave the professor of the liberal 
arts free and unimpeded in his studies.* But the pro- 
fession of letters in the Lower Empire wa.s also one 
of increasing worldly honour and consideration.* The 
senatorial class, as we have seen, pridetl thoinstdv(«.s on 
their culture quite as much as on their birth and 
opulence. And they held in corresponding ostiniation 
the class whose business it was to maintain tho litorary 
tradition. Symmachus, at the beginning of the cisntury, 
and Sidonius towards its close, were aristocrats to their 
finger-tips, valuing even to excess hereditary rank. 


^ Cf. Seeck’s Syjm. oxli. for the 
career of Minerviua, Florentinus, 
and Protadius, three young Gauls 
from Treves. Mallius Theodoras 
was of kumble origin, and began 
his public career as magister epis- 
tnlamm under Gratian (Soeck, 
cxlix.)* Neoterius, who became 
prefect and consul, began his 
career as notarius in the service of 
Valentinian (Amm. Marc. xxv. 5, 
14). Men of high birth also entered 
the service. Sex. Petronius Maxi- 
mus was tribune of the Sacred 
Consistory and notaries in his 
nineteenth year. See the inscrip- 
tion to him set up by the emperors 


in 421 (C,LL. rl 17411). 

* Herotlca Atticus miul^ a 
to^his teacher of 16 taleitte ; but 
this, of courntt, ww 
Gapes, (Imv, in Amwnt Athm, 
p. 60. 

® Oitharius Greek 
of Bordeaux, 

conjugiurn naetus nobllw Irwt*. 

pktis, etc. 

I¥o/. Bunt xiit. I). CX ttil'i. 6. 

^ G. Th. xiii. *4, Ji, 4, IH, 

® Bee the four lit wd of 'TI phm 1^401 
and llonorius 4M ,iii4 41!^, 

0. Th, xiii. 3, 14*10, wliit-h eonbrnji 
and enforce tlm hiwMnf iUmnimiim, 
xiii. 3, 1, 2, 3. 
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Itoth of thoiu were absorbed in tlie interests of tlieir 
cirdt^r, tiu^ mdhr pars generis himnni, as they regarded it. 
Yet lK)th Syuuiiaclms and Sidonius admitted freely to 
their inner circle men who owed their position solely to 
literary skill ami dexterity of the kind then admired. 
TL'hey livtul on terms of fraternal intimacy with men 
whoHo days were spent in the drudgery of the class-room. 
In one of his letters' Sidonius describes the charms of 
A vitaeum to a grammarian of the school of Auvergne, in 
order to tempt him to spend the dogdays in its shades. 
Symmnehus took the greatest interest in the worldly 
advaiiMinent of his literary friends,® and regarded the 
liberal endowment of academic studios as a “ mark of a 
flourishing commonwealth.” He hailed especially the 
elevation of Ausonius and his family to high rank and 
otlieo as a worthy recognition of the dignity of letters.* 
And, indeed, mere aciulemi(i merit has seldom in history 
Itnl t<i HUf,h power and worldly distinction. For several 
year.** it may lu^ said with truth that the government of 
the We.Mt was in the. hands of the family of Ausonius, 
whtJ hidd all tht« great pi-efectures.* The poet himself 
atided to the prefecture of the Gauls the ancient honours 
of the consulship. His commanding influence can ho 
traced in not a few of the imperial constitutions. It has, 
imlecsl, iKjen plausibly suggested that the ex-professor’s 
tuiministmtivfj cstjiacity was not ecpial to his poetic art,* 
and that during his prefecture the government of Gaul 
was combined with that of Italy in the hands of his son 


* HidtJiL ii. % 

* %iii. Mih I. 7*^, Prifitnanuji 
fri%t«r wtHin «ium |»rif!ik philiKio- 

ph^irtiHi 

rnii'wiiiinH pitiiitii aiwtGm imlarii 

« ik L m, 

* Tip’ ftiitlmritipi will f<nuni 

III Ixii. ;mnnm 

wiiiiittii |«’r 


UIUH8 familiaa (iwmi patriinonium 
wat, 

® Ixxx., sed poota 

iKiittir gmHitnatuniH <piaui adnunia- 
tmtfir nudior vidotur. . , . 

Itaque nova ratio oxcogitata oat qua 
ritJUMm pmoftKiti Aiwoiuo romanorofc, 
totum autom niagi«tratuH orum 
IItfflp<*rio inouinhorofc, ot Oalliao 
ourn Italia oonjunctao suiit, etc. 
Eau^chun, p. 28. 
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Hesperius. It is certainly noteworthy that the edicts 
relating to the Western provinces are, during Ausonius’ 
year of office, with one exception, addressed to his soru^ 
If this he so, it merely shows how determined the 
Emperor was, even at the cost of some disturbance of the 
official routine, to permit his old tutor to enjoy the 
highest honours which the Empire had to bestow. 

It is not a mere empty boast, prompted by national 
vanity, that the tradition of Graeco-Eoman culture, in 
the last century of the Western Empire, was maintained 
most vigorously in Gaul. So far as secular literature 
was concerned, Italy, Spain, and Africa had spent their 
force. The schools of Gaul in the fifth century, although 
literary studies were showing unmistakable signs of 
decadence, were still generally prosperous ; and it is from 
them chiefly that we must draw our conceptions of the 
character of Eoman culture in the last years of the 
Empire of the West. There was something in the Celtic 
nature which seemed to respond with peculiar energy 
to the stimulus of the rhetorical training.^ The eloquence 
of the Gauls was celebrated before the Eoman occupa- 
tion. In the ancient Greek colony of Marseilles the 
training of the Hellenic schools had been early estab- 
lished,^ and Marseilles was at one time a favourite resort 
of students from Italy, and, according to Strabo, threw 
even Athens into the shade. In the reign of Tiberius, 


^ C, Th, viii. 5, 35, de mimero 
veredomm quae uno die ex uno loco 
moveri possunt. 

® Juv. i. 44 ; XV. Ill, Gallia cau- 
sidicos docuit facunda Britannos. 
M. Antonius Guipho, a Gallic 
rhetor, was tutor of J. Caesar and 
Cicero; M. Ant. Gnipho, ingenuus 
in Gallia natus . . . Docuit primum 
in Divi Julii domo, pueri adfiuc . . . 
(Suet, de Bl, Oram.Q. vii.); Doroi- 
tius Afer, famous in the reigns of 
Caligula, Claudius, and ITero (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 19), was from Kimes 
(Hieron. Chrm. ad a. 46 A.D., 


Domitius Afer Kemausensis clarus 
orator hahetur). Caligula estab- 
lished oratorical contests at Lyons 
(Suet. Calig. c. xx.) 

^ Strabo, iv. 5 (181), Trdpres ydp 
ol irphs rb \eyeiv rpiTTOPrai 

Kal <f>CKo<TO^uv &(7d’ 7} rrrSXis jMKpbv 
fxkv Trpbrepov rots ^ap^dpots dvelro 
TraLbevT-fipLov . . . iv dk tQ Trapdvri 
Kal robs yvcopLpLCujrdrovs 'Pujjualuy 
TrirreLKCv clvtI ttjs ds *A.d7)va.s dTodT}- 
fiLas iKcure (poirdv (piXopLodeis 6vras. 
Cf. Tac. Ann. iv. 44, where Massilia 
is mentioned as the retreat of a 
studious exile. 
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the scluKil of Auturi, (established soon after the Eoman 
coiuiuent., was thronged with the youth of the noblest 
families.^ Maraeillea lost sotnewhat of its former 
a(*a(!enuc renown, but the schools of the east and centre 
of Chilli ap{H‘ar to have maintained a vigorous existence 
t‘vmi tlirougli the troubles of the third century, and the 
fanii* of the florid (lallic eloquence reached its height in 
Paiiegyrists.^ Yet it was only in the fourth century 
that the Itoinan language and literature were completely 
naturalised on (lallic soil. Traces of the ancient dialects 
still lingered even among the educated class. The father 
of Ausoniua, who was of an old Gallic stock, spoke Latin 
badly.* A member of the same family, Paulinus of 
Fella, tells us tliat lie was much more at home in Greek 
thiiii in l4itiri.^ In the beginning of the fifth century 
Hulpieius Sevcrus represents a Gallic monk as apologising 
for the lairharism of his rustic idiom.^ But the literary 
reniiissaiici^ of the fourth (xuitury completed the Eoman- 
iHiitiou of thi» great proviue.e of West, and made it 
the last stron^dmld of Foman cudture. In this movement 
the ntiirti ainuimt schools of the South-East failed to 
maintain their old preatigii. The school of Marseilles is 


^ Jnn, hi. 43, Augujitwi- 

tiiiurw Hwtrovir fit 

Ofillifirum ftubohim, 

lilMiriililnti ilii fitfi. 

llU^riUi. Rp. xj£3cvii, B, inn’ino 
OnlUmiw cuithurno 
fiuiiHii, It in worth noting thnt 

thin hater in n. oritioifou of a work 
l»y Ithotioiuo, hir-ihiip of Antun, on 
tho Hting tif Songi, of th«i mhio of 
whioh H, Juronio luw twitlrtiily 

^ A tin* . 01 , itijii, ii, h : 

hatio, v»n'um Atiii’ii 

liui-'n-' 

rnin vi«‘U»»w OtMinlt. 

^ Kurh . 7 h : 

SS.4 |il«is>ii «inri!n transir?^ Maronin 
ti i lvti.fi lulwnnf t Atsno. 

ilut it, alumhl Iw that Fttulitnw 


WAH born in a 0 reek-speaking pro- 
vince. 

® Snip, Sev. IHfR. i. 27, vereor 
no otfondat vontras niiniutn nrbanas 
aunm Hormo ruaticior. It ih abeiird, 
however, an Do Ooulangos {La GauU 
Horn, p. 128) points out, to infer, 
from the following words, Cdiice 
nut d vHvms Oallice loquerc, that 
the monk Uallua, who apologises 
for his rudicior sm/io, spoke one of 
the oh I dialects of (hull (of. Fauriol, 
i. 431). 'I’he passage in Sidon. Rp, 
iii, 3, tuaequo personae quondam 
ciebitum cjuod sennoruH Ooltioi 
rtquaman de.poHitura nobilitas nunc 
oratorio stylo . . . imbuohatur, 
need not mean that the nobles 
lu’-tually spoke (Jeltio in the youth 
of Eodicius, i.o. circ, 430. 
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little heard of in the fourth century. Autun, after its 
momentary revival under Eumenius, also sank into 
obscurity. The really prosperous and vigorous seats of 
academic life in this period were Trbves on the north- 
eastern frontier, and the schools of Aquitaine in the 
West. Trbves for some years was the seat of empire ami 
the favourite residence of the emperors,^ mid Gratian, a.s 
we have seen, tried to attract to its schools the foremost 
talent by specially high stipends. But the attempt wa.s. 
from the circumstances of the time, foredoomed to 
failure. Trbves was essentially a great military position, 
confronting the menacing tide of barbarian invasion. 
Within little more than a generation from tho date of 
the law which was to endow it with an aiiadeinic 
primacy, Trbves was four times given up to lire and 
sword by the Germans.** Magnificent ruins still reinuin 
to attest the favour and magnificence of tho Gaesars. 
But the school of Trbves vanished without leaving a 
trace. It was in rich and fertile Aquitaine, far romoviul 
from the more sudden and desolating inroads of tho 
Germans, that academic life was destined to liuge.r longt'st, 
and to show the most enduring vitality. 'I’here wi‘re, 
indeed, still a number of academic contre.s elsewlu're, at 
Lyons,® Arles,^ Auvergne, Vienne,® which still maintained 
a certain activity in the fifth century, untler teaclusra of 
some mark. But “ Palladian ” Toulouse,® Harbonne, and, 
above all, Bordeaux, had by far tho greatest reputation. 


^ See the number of constitutions 
dated from Treviri between 868 and 
378 in the Cbronologia of the (7. Th, 
t. i. Of. Anson. 6rdo Nob, Urh. 
iv. : 

pads ut in mediae gremio secnra, qyiescit, 
imperii vires quod alit, quod vestit at 
armat. 

2 Salv. de Gub, Dei, vi. 39, 75, 
expugnata est quator urbs Galloruni 
opulentissima. 

® Lyons bad still a reputation 
when Sidonius and bis friends 


attended the Undurea of 

there, A>. iv. 1. Of. viii. 0; Chaii, 

AfoUin, Aid, i. 

* Arles, aji the si»at of the |ire» 
fecture, took tho plaee of I’n'ivi'.H m 
the fifth (uuitury, and legal fstiidie?! 
nourished there. the h'tfers tn 
the jurist Petronius, Hid, ICp. iL 

V. L 

® Chaix, Apoliin. Aid, t. *JCI7* 

® Hid. (Jarm. vii. 430; xniiL Cf. 
Auson. ParaU, uL 11. 
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Till"' cit j 0 !i i!ie Garonne in the days of Aiisonius was 
recogiiiscul as the foremost school of rluitoric in the 
Eoinau worhl, and its fame attracted even Italian scholars. 
HyimiiachiiH, the leader of the Senate, and the most 
lieiaaiiplisheil man of letters in Italy, acknowledged the 
fltdit which he owed to the rhetorical training of Aq[ui- 
tiiined Minervius, of the time of Ansonius, had a 
lirilliaiit career at Home and Constantinople.^ Narbonne, 
Ptiititwic and Toulouse tilled their chairs with brilliant 
teindiers from Boj'deanx. On the other hand, Bordeaux 
mddciin iitHHled to import her professors. Of the twenty- 
five who art* commemorated by Ansonius, only five were 
of iilicii origin.® 

Even the most famous universities of the Empire 
Bcciii, from a moth*rn point of view, to have been only 
moiicnikily t*tjnip{)ed. A few of the greater cities, such 
m Homo ot Con8tanlino]de, had professors of the four 
as we may ciill them, of grammar, rhetoric, 
jdiiloHophy, and jurispruthuit’c.^ But probahly only the 
first two tif tli«*se tleparinumts were represented on the 
atiiff tsf mtisi prtjviucial schools. Even a sehool so famous 
m Ikinloaux seems to have !iad no professor of philosophy 
or jurmprudeiicii.^ The great legal universities were 
Ihimii, (Jonitantinople, and Berytus: yet we cannot 
mippoiii that young men preparing for the bar of the 
jircfectnriiui courts in Gaul had to go for their training 
Ui these diiitant achtnds. It is clear that legal studies 


^ Hfm, A|?. It* SS, 
feciiiphiw ; turn 

i|ip«| he* npj»t<utt 

m*<l tgua 

rltPiaripiiti imt'ttiri 
R«rtw| pIihi Ckruuiiifiw iihnninui 
pHt ftiilti i'MUi i-iPlpiUfi 
|rr tltriurpiu juniii. 

C'f. i. It 

Aiikiii, /VfC ihiriL i. 4 ; 

rhr>m. ivi ft. 

iii4t« Arbiiruw ww 


from Toulouso to Conatautinople 
(Auhoiu ParmL iii. X6). 

^ JulIiaii'H J p. 00. 

^ a. Tiu vi. ei, 1. Tliia law 
conform tho titln (»f Goinea prinii 
ordinis on thrtm jj;raminarianH, two 
fiophintH, ami on« iuriM. by uanu*. 
IVjjitdM'm in general wlio havo din- 
charged lliidr diiUfm for twtmty 
yoarn wiili (dliritnu'-y aro to bo rainiul 
to t!i« Hiinu' rank. 

^ AuHouiti.M, Pi'of. IhmLi apoaka 
only of gramnuitici aiul rho.tor(‘a. 
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were vigorously carried on at Arles, Narbonne, and in 
Southern Gaul generally/ Sidonius eulogises, with liia 
wonted intemperance of language, the legal learning of 
some of his friends/ One of them, the accomplished 
Leo, who came to fill the difficult post of secretary to 
Euric,^ is described as a jurist worthy to rank witli the 
greatest of antiquity. In philosophy there was probably 
little real training in those days except at Athens ; but 
even at Athens philosophy had sadly degenerated, and 
^ the golden chain of the Platonic succession ” was within 
a few years to be broken by the edict of Justinian, S. 
Jerome says that in his time philosophical study liad 
ceased to form a part of a liberal education.^ And there 
are few traces of a genuine interest in philosophy to be 
found in the purely literary remains of the fifth century. 
It is true that Sidonius has several friends who are devoted 
to Plato,® and from one passage in his letters wo might 
even infer the existence of a Platonic school in Southern 
Gaul. He reminds Probus, a member of an accomplished 
family at hTarbonne, of their common Aristotelian studies 
in the class-room of Eusebius at Lyons.® Anotlier friend 
united in a very singular way a devotion to the tenets 
of Plotinus with an ardent love of farming/ For the 
wedding of another young Platonist Sidonius wrote an 
epithalamium,® which is probably the most curious com- 
position that was ever produced for such an occasion. In 
keeping with the sober tastes of the bridegroom, Mincjrva, 
instead of Venus, is the leading figure in tlie scene. She 
repairs to the land of Erechtheus, where in a gorgeous 

Quanti Pktoni« vel IibroH 
vel nomen? Yix in angiilk (itbiHi 
eos senes recolunt. 

® Tp, iv. 11. 

® 1, sip jam tu »ttb EiiselHti 

nostro inter Aristotalicaa 
artifex dialecfcimis aUicLHsahaa. 

’ Ib. i. (J ; iii. 6. 

® Oarm, xv. 


^ Fauriel, i. 407. 

2 Sidon. Carm. xxiii. 446, 465 ; 
cf. Tp. ii. 5, V. 1. 

® &d. JSp. iv. 22, cotidie nanique 
per potentissimi consilia regis totius 
soUicitus orbis pariter negotia et 
jura, foedera et bella . . . cognoscis. 

^ JSp, GaL lib. iii. c. 6, quotus- 
quisque nunc Aristotelem legit? 
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temjilc are seated all the sages and pliilosopliers of Greece, 
only Epicurus, in the interests of sound morality, being 
excluded. They are all characterised in some way, but 
with either a banality or a grotesqueness which almost 
excludes the possibility of any thorough or serious con- 
ception of their systems. If the philosophic bridegi-oom 
was the accomplished Platonist he is represented to have 
been, ho must have shuddered at the lines which sum up 
his great master’s teaching. The climax of: absurd bad 
taste is reached when, under the very eyes of the virgin 
godilcs.s, Lais is depicted in the act of clipping the rough 
beard of a cynic philosopher with perfumed scissors ! ^ 
In the eulogy on the Emperor Anthemius, among his many 
qualifications for the throne there is an enumeration of 
the philosophers ho had studied.® It is a mere string of 
Harness, with hero and there some purely anecdotic and 
exUsrual trait, sidded for literary cITcct. The philosophic 
study of that ag(*, prohahly (soncerned itself, chiefly as 
Antliemius Ls .said to have done, with learning 

quitlquid luuiliivit Scylhuiw Atmolmr«i» in iirvis, 

<iuidi[uiil I'ythugoriui, Dumocritus, Ileraditusquo 
<lidovifc, riHit, tacuit ; (juodcunquo PlatoniR 
iiigwiium, quod in area fuit, docet ordino terno, etc. 

One cannot help thinking, in reading such linos, that, in 
the cindts of Sidonias, Greek philo-sophy was only a hunt- 
ing-ground for lively or picturesciuo allusion, and not a 
subject of g<*nuin(i scientific interest. It is probably not 
uncharitable to be.lieve that most of these men had only 
vague and serappy Jiotions of Tluilcs and Pythagoras, 
Koe, rates ami I’lat.o, caught up from the lectures of the 
grammarian on .some selniol clus.sic. 

^ A r«itiuiuiir«Gu*ifi cif of tin's Kal kplffriviroi ijfHiLf Kal Atjixocto 
ftiunrHiifi |»r<i|n’ii,nt tjf !U<»|;GnPH (fhrjf 6 re 6 kOwv, 

«tirh iin louinl in inirifui, //af. 

in 1,3 ; Atlmi. Jtiil 54 {533}, Bid.CIam. ii. 156. 
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The impression as to the conventional and superfiiurd 
character of philosophic wStiidy in the sc'ciilar schools of 
the fifth century will be confirined by reference to t!ie 
handbook of the liberal arts compiled l)y’- Martianus 
Capella, a rhetor of Africa.' This book had an extra» 
ordinary popularity in the Middle Ages? it ftannetl the 
basis of academic training for centuries. In the tdeventh 
century it was translated into Gerinari. It is foinul in 
the catalogue of the great monastic libraries, and was 
commented on by great schoolmen. It is diflictdi to 
conceive the state of culture when this mixture dry 
traditional school learning and tasteless and extravagant 
mythological ornament, applied to the most incougnnnis 
material, with an absolutely bizarre efTecfc, could liave 
been applauded as a sweetener of the toils of learniiig. 
Its fanciful setting might seem to a modern reader a 
deliberate attempt to burlesque the delicato handling of 
myth by the author of the Fhatdrm and tlu'. Republic. 
Yet there is no doubt that Capella was a serious and 
practical teacher, and his book represents thonnighly 
both the spirit and the system of the academic discipline 
of his age. The first two books ar<i given up entirely to 
fable, in prose and verse. Mercury, the god of eloquence, 
is to espouse Philology. The destined luddi^ imint be 
elevated to the divine estate of her lovcw? liut she is first 
compelled to discharge, in somewhat disgusting fitsliitm, 
her load of erudition,^ in the shape of parchment rolls, 
blackened and mouldy with age, or covered with hiero- 


^ The date of Martianus Capella 
is uncertain, some placing him at 
the end of the fifth century, others 
in the middle of the tlnni (t?. 
EyssenhardCs Praef. c. 1). Tito 
only thing at all certain nmtm to 
be that he must have written bef<»re 
the Vandal invasion of Africa 
(Eyssenh. pp. vii. viii.). 

® Omnam, i. 355 ; Ebert, lAL den 
MitielaUers^ i. 483. Greg, Tur. IL 


Fr. X. md fin. refer-^ to Capita asi thf* 
regular hanflbuiik in the lilM’rnl arlit 
in’hiti age. For the great numlwr 

MSB. V, Kyaserthar<lt*M Pmef'. *i, 
HT 

^ Mart. C’ap, i. 40, ipHariitiyii 
nupturarn deo eon venire ntui pfi,!iiiii 
nisi si p^r mumtwa eonswUmn fsior» 
tails desinorot. 

^ Ik il 135, urn. 
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glyphic symbols and ligures of geometry. She is borne,' 
amid the songs of the Muses ^ through the starry spheres 
and along the Milky Way, to the palace of the king of 
heaven.* There, before an august council of gods and 
godlike sages, at the request of the bride’s mother, her 
dowry is Iked ; the marriage contract and the lex Papia 
Poppaea are formally recited. The Seven Sister Arts are 
assigned as her attendants. One of these is Dialectic, 
but she represents something very different from the 
sublime science wliich Plato meant by that name.® The 
book on Dialectic is really a treatise on formal logic, in 
which we meet once more all the old plagues of our 
youth, Accidens and Proprium,^ Aequivocum and Univo- 
cum. Substantia Prima and Substantia Secunda. There 
is hardly a reference to the great vivifying thoughts of 
Greek philosophy. And when we survey the ranks of 
the celestial Senate, although the names of illustrious 
philosophers are there, wo feel that they are only brought 
in to swell a pageant marshalled by mere school rhetoric. 
Iloiner,® Virgil, and Orpheus sound the lute beside Archi- 
medes and Plato, who are turning spheres of gold. 
Thales is moist, Heraclitus is aglow, Democritus is in- 
volved in a cloud of atoma While Pythagoras is thread- 
ing the labyrinth of certain celestial numbers, Aristotle is 
in anxious quest of Entelechia among the heights of 
heaven. The strain is only relieved by Epicurus coming 
upon the scene with a pile of roses and violets. In such 
feeble reminiscence and tasteless frivolity do the glories 
of the Lyceum and the Academy reach an ignominious 
close. 

We are dealing in this chapter with secular and semi- 
pagan culture which lived on the ancient traditiom But 
it is well to remind ourselves that within the pale of the 


» Mart. Cap. ii. 117. 

> //>. ii. 208. 

® PI. AV;j. vii. pp. 582, 635. 


* Mart. Cap. iv. 355, 365, 347- 
6 i&. ii. 212. 
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Clmrch there has seldom been a freer and more vigorous 
intellectual life than there was in the fifth century. We 
have already referred to the great semi-Pelagian school 
which had its home and centre in the religious house of 
Larins, and which numbered among its adherents some of 
the greatest and saintliest of the Gallic ecclesiastics of 
that age. But there was another controversy going on 
at the same time, which, though conducted by churchmen 
and inspired by theological motives, followed the lines, 
and to some extent the spirit, of the ancient philosophy. 
Faustus of Eiez, a former abbot of Lferins,^ had revived 
the theory held by some of the early fathers, that the 
nature of the soul is corporeal.^ We are not concerned 
here with the arguments used to maintain this thesis ; 
but it was a theory which lent a support to orthodox 
views of future punishment, and it appears to have been 
widely accepted and freely discussed. Mamertus Claudi- 
anus,® the accomplished and able priest of Vienne, com- 
posed an elaborate treatise in answer to the views of 
Faustus. He starts from certain theological premises ; 
but his method of proof is essentially of the antique 
pattern. And in his second book he supports his argu- 
ment by copious references to the Greek and Eoman 
philosophers.^ In these the ecclesiastical attitude to 
philosophy stands in marked contrast to the merely tradi- 
tional and academic. Sidonius refers to but one dialogue 
of Plato by name, the Phaedo^ and then only to the 
Latin translation of it by Apuleius. Claiidianus seems 


^ Gennad. de Scrip. JScd. 85. The 
letter is usually printed along with 
Mam. Claudianus, de Statu Anirnae. 
Of. Engelbrecht’a ed. Corp. Scrip. 
Eccl. Lat. 

2 E.g. Tertull. de Anima^ c. 5, 7, 
dolet apud inferos anima ciyusdam, 
et punitur in flanima, et cruciatur in 
lingua . . . per cpiod punitur . . . 
hoc est corpus. Of. tjborweg, Eist. 
Phil. i. 305, “The soul has the same 
form as the body, and is delicate, 


luminous, and aeriform in substance. 
If it were not material, it could not 
be acted upon by the body, nor 
would it bo capable of suffering.” 

^ Gonna<l. 83. His character is 
delineated by Apoll. Sid. Ep. ir. 11. 

^ de Statu Aninme reference 

is made in detail to Thales, Pytha- 
goras. Epicurus, Philolaiis of Taren- 
tum, Archytas, Hippo of Metapon- 
tum, Zeno, Plato, Porphyry, etc. 

® Ep. ii. 9 ; Carm. ii. 178. 
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to know Ms Plato, and gives copious translations from 
the dialogues? The treatise has faults of methods and 
science ; but it is a serious attempt, by an acute and well 
equipped man, to deal with a difficult subject in a philo- 
sophic spirit. It was dedicated to the bishop of Auvergne 
in the most complimentary terms, and the bishop of course 
acknowledged the honour done to him. He employs 
every adjective in his vocabulary, and every name in his 
memory of literature, to describe the almost irreconcilable 
excellences of the style of Claudianus ; but he never once 
approaches the subject of the book.^ There is not a hint 
to show that he had grappled with the problem of Clau- 
dianus' treatise, or that he had formed any opinion as to 
the author's success, except as a mere manipulator of 
plirase. 

It appears, then, that in the secular academic discip- 
line of the fifth century nothing deserving the name of 
serious philosophic inquiry found a place. Nor was 
there anytliing of real science, nnless we dignify by that 
name the stratige jumble of inaccurate geography, mystical 
mathematics, and traditional astronomy, which is to be 
found in the mediaeval handbook of Capella. It was on 
the two kindred studies of grammar and rhetoric that the 
energy of university teaching expended itself, as it had 
done for centuries. The energy was great ; the method 
was thorough and elaborated by ages of critical experi- 
ence. The efTecb on the pupil’s mind and character was 
j)robably more profound than any system of education has 
ever produced. Whether it was eutirely salutary is 
another cpiesUoiL But no one can properly appreciate 
the literary, and even the moral, tone of that ago, without 
a (iomprehension of tlic spirit in which the professors of 

^ E.g, (h HtatM An. ii. 7. himself againal; KausUis, who was a 

personal friend. Ikit I doubt 

’■* O. K Ap&lL SluL %nd whether SidoniiiH had any taste or 

.Will/ iii. p. 1 1, snggestH that capauity for serious philoaophio 
Hitionimi di<l not wish to deolara thought. 
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rhetoric and grammar performed their task, and the limits 
within which they moved. 

Even in provincial colleges there were at all times 
both Greek and Latin grammarians among the professors.^ 
The schools of the West never forgot the source from 
which their tradition was derived, and the revival of 
letters in the West in the fourth century was also a 
revival of Hellenism. Eumenius, the famous professor of 
Autun, who was a forerunner of the movement in Gaul, 
was of Attic descent,^ and Greek studies for a time 
occupied a prominent place. Boys seem to have begun 
Greek early. The father of Ausonius knew it well, 
although he was a poor Latin scholar.® The same is true 
of Paulinus of Pella, who was made to read Homer and 
Plato in his fifth year.^ Ausonius would have his 
grandson begin his literary studies with Homer and 
Menander.^ Ear on in the fifth century, some of the 
friends of Sidonius appear to have continued their 
Greek studies in mature life. Lampridius declaimcii 
with equal facility in Greek and Latin.® There was a 
passion for Greek poetry in the cultivated circle ot 
Harbonne,^ and Sidonius does not scruple to compare 
their verses with those of the great classics. Yet, in 
spite of all this, we are compelled, from various indica- 
tions, to conclude that in the fifth century the study of 
Greek in the West was declining. It is well known 
that S. Augustine, with all his learning, was an in- 


1 G. Th. xiii. 3, 11 (at Treves) ; 
cf. vi. 21, 1 (Constantinople). 

Anson. Prof. Burd, viii. xiii xxi. ; 
Panlin. Pell. Euch, 117. 

^ Enm. pro Restaurandis Scholis, 
c. 17, qnamvis enimante ingressum 
pueritiae meae intermissa fuerit 
eorum exercendis stndiis freqnenr 
tatio, tamen illic avum anondato. 
menm docuisse audio, fionainem 
Athenis ortum, Romae diu cele- 
brem. 


* Auson. Idyl, il 10. 

^ Euch. 72 : 

uec soro exacto primi inox lustri 

dogmata Socratia efc btdlica 
Homeri 

orroresquo legons cognoscore ctigor UliJtL'i. 

® Idyl. iv. 45- Sidoiiiun 
Menander with hia sou, iv. l‘i. 
® Sid. J5;>. ix. 13 : 

declainans gomiiii pontlons jiuh mUII 
coram diacipulia liurdigalmmiliUH. 

7 Sid- CarvL xxiil 100 Bqq. 
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tliffereiit fJret^k scholar.^ Ausonius did not apply himself 
to the study in his youth, and laments his negligence.^ 
The T.atin grammarians held a higher position and 
roceiviul higher pay than the Greek.^ In the famous 
edict of :'i 7 G for the establishment of chairs in Gaul, 
provision is m:id(‘ for one Greek grammarian at Treves; 
but the Ihnperor seeiUvS to have some doubt whether a 
comptjitmt professor can be found. 

1110 h‘,ctures of the grammarian were for many ages 
eomlucttHi on the syst.em of reading, interpreting, and 
commmiting on the standard works of anthxuity.^ In 
tlic. t‘arliiU‘ stages, the teaching was not above that of a 
low hirni in one of our grammar schools.^ In its more 
amlutknis efforta it would, in a very unmethodical, and 
perhaps supeHicial way, correspond in some degree to the 
lilu'nii Btiulics of our universities. Among the gram- 
marians of Bordeaux, there were men of slender parts 
and learniug.^^ But, taktm in its highest range, the pro- 
fessioii <liunando,d a wide, if not a very profound know- 
Iculgi* of niany subjects, not a.t all akin to one another, 
(innit strt».Ms was laid on good readirig, with proper 
attrition to accent and expression.'^ As wo might 
cxpec*,t, the grammarian very much i)referred the poets to 


* Aug. 0*wi/. i c. Ui, ({uicl autem 
tjrnt uur OmpcaH littpran 

(xlpram, atiihuH puprulua iiubiu^har, 
nn jjium <|uui(uu milu aatia px« 
ploratiiu) mt Tmitlxl, ii. *M7. 

Prtif. Ihird. viii. 14 : 

(liaciplinb 

niipuUt. OnuH’ia puarjlia aovi 
XOXiUM ♦UTor. 

C, Th. xiii. C, It, vigiuti 

{ Iramiuaiicni Ijatiuo, ikamo 

ai <itu di;';nua rtaxTiri pntupnt, 
prafiliparitur annotiaa 
^ In O'. 7%. vi. m, 1, th(! (piali" 
lUiaticiua uf thp good proioHaor am 
omnuoratod : blaitudinsH pharac.tor, 
skill in (oatdiirig, llunnoy, dolicaoy 
in intorprotation, an<l <‘opioti.Mno8K 
of dintjuinition ; of. Jiiv, viL 2‘2i)“ 
tMC). 


^ AuHon. Prof, Murd, xxL 5 : 
»4onientorutn prlma docohas 
uovorum. 

« iA ix. 2 : 

n(mi«n OrammaUcI noc monilaso putant; 
of. X. 45. 

Q,inntil. Imt. Or, i. o. 8, su- 
pon-iSt huitio ; in <pia pucr ut sciat, 
uhi HUHpendora Hpintinn debeat, 
<pio looo vorHurn ilintinguere, ubi 
o.laiidatur wuwua, unde incupiat, 
, . . domon.strari niai in opero ip 0 o 
u(»n }>otefli. <If. AuHon, Idyl, iv. 
47, “ Ad Nepofctun ” ; 

tti «t acumlnft vocla 
hmuinaroa nunuiroa «hn*,tiH accoutibwf 
eifl’iu’, 

iinpowfl Ipkohm, oto. 

idyl. V. 3, 4 ; cf. Aug. Do Ord. 
iuH. 
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bhe piose writers as a field for exposition, and great 
attention was given to prosody and metre with a view to 
imitation. After grammatical analysis came attempts at 
literary appreciation. Difficult passages were discussed 
and paraphrased, and the pupirs attention was drawn 
to striking metaphors or delicacy of artistic expression. 
But when all this was done, the grammarian’s task was 
not finished. He had then to attack the subject matter, 
and to make the text the occasion for communicating a 
multifarious mass of information. This was the field of 
the higher learning of the age ; and a grammarian of the 
first rank required a certain mastery of many branches of 
knowledge — etymology, history, jurisprudence, pontificiil 
lore, geometry, music, astronomy. The notes of Servius 
on Virgil, or the Saturnalia of Macrobius, or the third 
hook of Capella, probably give a fairly accurate notion of 
the lectures of the grammarians. At one time the pupil’s 
attention will be called to the physical formation of the 
letter sounds or to dififerences of archaic usage ; ^ at 
another to the etymology of Aprilis or Janus, Idus or 
Artemis, consul or classis.^ Or the text may call for an 
interpretation of the myths of Saturn,^ or the epithets 
Lycius or Pythius given to Apollo. Or the erudition of 
Virgil will be illustrated by a disquisition on pontifical 
law as to the washing of sheep on dies fcst%^ or on the 
epithets which he applies to tlie Penates, or on his know- 
ledge of the ritual of the Apolline worship at Delcis. 
And in some of these discussions it is interesting to 
notice that the Greek grammarian has hut a slight 
esteem for the competence of his Latin colleague to track 
the subtle allusions of a curious learning.^ 

1 Mart. Cap. iii. 261, 6,g. D 6 ; i. 16, 0 ; i. 15, 20 ; cf. QiunfciL 
appulsu linguae circa superiores Inst. Or, i. 6, 83. 
dentes innascitur, P labris spiritu » Macrob. Sat i. 17, 60, 80. 
erumpit, R spiritum lingua cris- ^ Jh. xii. 6, 2 ; iii. 4, 10 ; iii. 8, 11. 

panto conraditur, etc. Cf. Quintil ^ v. lo, 31, cjucrn Httcra tortus 

Inst. Or. L 9 ; 1 . 7 j i. ^ vontri ncc obacurum putiuit . . . 

- Macrob, Sat. i. 12, 12 ; i. 8, quasi Graf*ca(5 lectionis exjmrtra. 
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The iniiiuto antiqixariatiism of such books as the 
I>aiuT7Uilia may seem often to degenerate into tiifiing. 
The etymologies current in the Roman schools are of 
course hopeUissly arbitrary and unscientific.^ Yet the 
literary jtulgment and taste are not by any means so 
feeble as tlu‘ geiuvral chara<u,er of that age might lead one 
to expect. The teacher who confined himself to mere 
sn|H‘rii(;ial explanation of the text, without any attempt 
at a dtH'per appreciation of his author, was regarded as a 
sorry mastf‘r of his craft.^ A very interesting part of 
the SidiirmtUa is tliat which is devoted to an exhaustive 
criticism of Virgil. And this probably sliows us the 
grammarian of the fourth century at his best. Of course 
Im inlu'.rited much from many generations of forgotten 
critics, like thti Oxford lecturer on Plato and Aristotle in 
our own day. But it is pleasant to see that these 
dilettanti, wliu W'cre accustomed to award every dull 
poetasitu' amotig their friimds a place among the im- 
mortals, prohmudly mlminsl Virgil, and can give reasons 
for their a<<lmirati<m. They (‘.an sec both his una|)proach- 
able beauties ami iiis clehafts. llu^y know their Homer 
well, and tlmy see all the debt that Virgil owes to 
Ilonuir. Here and tlierii Kustatliius, who leads in this 
exposition, notices that the later has imi)roved upon the 
olden ptiet.® Btit it is admitted also that Homer has 
a briglit spenul and suremiss, which Virgil never 
approaclu‘d.^ And, with all his rapid pe)wer, Homer 
oftem givers graphic details which Virgil slurs over or 
omits.^'* In one; passage of the Aerieid it is pointed out 
that only lifeilcss corpse” remains in tlie Latin 
imitation.^ It is also uoted that Virgil has copied even 
the fa.ults of liis modeJ, and that wlnne. he lias not 
Hoiners guidance he is sonutiimes wisik. lUit, on the 

^ /A, V. la, e. 

n>, V. la, ir, is. 

® V irf";. At' ft. xi. Vri 1 , 75(5 ; Macrob 
Silt. V. la, esuio. 


' Ktj. I Vi\ 7 ; i. 9 , 9 . 

' Jk I ?A, le. 

■’ Macri^b. Stti. v. 1 1, I 5. 
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other hand, ample justice is done to Virgil's peculiar 
power and charm. His range of learning is illustrate*! 
with great minuteness; especially his coniinaiul of 
sacerdotal lore ^ calls forth the admiration of men who 
have made it the study of their lives. There are 
reminiscences of the schools, hut also some true criticism, 
in the eulogy of the poet's rhetorical skill, which is so 
various and yet so apparently obedient to the rules of 
traditional art.^ The critic in Macrobius shows that 
Virgil is as much orator as poet, and that his dramatic 
sympathy has exhausted every variety of oratorical 
style.^ His strange pathos,^ which is stirred by the 
weakness of age or infancy, by the memory of a distant 
home in the warrior's death-agony, the sacredness td‘ 
ancestral altars, the imagined feeling of dumb or inanimate 
things, the sentiment that consecrates stream and grove, is 
traced to its many sources with a sincerity winch mak^*^ 
us forgive the touches of pedantry. The great poet is 
''an organ of many stops." He has all the vari<*ty td' 
Nature, his great teacher.^ And though he a])pro{u‘iateH 
freely, he always makes good his title to the loan by an 
added felicity, which often more than atones h)r i)w. 
original theft.® 

In the schools of the fourth and fifth centuries Virgil, 
among Latin poets, holds the foremost place. Them is 
hardly any author to whom S. Augustine so frcHpuniily 
refers in the Oity of God. He has a boundless achnira» 
tion for the ''noblest of all poets,” ^ whose charm has 
sunk so deep in the minds of Eoman youth that noihiir*' 
can efface its influence. Tully and Maro are tlie meat 


Macrob- Sat. iii. 9, 16, videturno 
vobis probatum sine divini et 
htnnani^ juris scientia non posse 
profunditatem Maronis intellegi ? 
The previous part of bk. iii. con- 
tains many proofs of this. 

® XI. V. 1, 1. 

" Ih. V. 1, 7. 


^ n. V. S. 

* Ib. V. 1, IS. 

® Ih. V. 3, 16, hie in 

opus suum quae pri<»r vate.'i 
transforeiido fecit ut mm eawi 
credantur. 

^ J)e Oiv. i. 0 . s. 
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dangerous rivals of tlio Ilebrciw Seri{)turivs in tlie studies 
of S. Jenuue.^ Virgil is one of the literary idols of 
Aiisonius. To Apollinaris Sidonius he is the prince of 
poets, wiirtliy of a placa) beside Hoiner,^ The poets who 
tuune. nex.t in popularity were Horace and Ti'.rence. The 
imitaiiouB and nuuiuiscences of the former in Sidonius 
art*, tally h*ss nvuueruua than those of Virgil^ Terence 
was a favourite author in Auvergne in the fifth century;^ 
Hidonius maki‘.s fretpituit reference to liim, and read the 
Hmjra with his son. Anumg the older Latin poets, 
Lucretius and (Jatullus seem to have been least studied 
and imitat(‘d;^ The (Copiousness, (degauce, and skilful 
tcHchuiciiie of Statius made him a special favourite with 
Ausonius, Claudian, and Sidonius/’ and many phrases and 
turns of ex{)ri‘Bsion in the descriptive poenus of the bishop 
can he traced to the Silvae and the Thebais. Not less 
marked is the influeiuac of Claudian in shaping the 
lluucgyrics of Sidonius.^ But the imitator luus little of 
tin? gmiuine pow(U‘, Un? dignity, and (diiscllcd classical 
purity (if his mod(?l Among Uitin prost? writters the 
inlluence of CietTiJ, wliicli in the fourth century was very 
ruark(?d on writers like Lictautius, seems to have been 
ficeble in the fifth. Tlie younger Pliny was one of the 
moat a|)prav(?d models in jiroae.^ Symmachus studied 
his style closely. Sidonius professes to follow in the 


^ (hni, mi <hU. Ub. lii. (C 

ruim #^t ipnati (luod j>hw 
t[uin«lw;hu aiuii luiut, tc'c quo 
ill iiiamiii iiiMiH muiKjuum TulUiui, 
immqtmm Miiru, mtmquiuu 
tilium littfirarum (luilibat am*, tor 

® Hid. V, 13 : 

lirliuwiw |WHiUr»iiu Cubliuji ; 

ifif, y. 17. Clidiilftr, de ApdL Aidmi. 
Aiudili^ liw r.olbHjtrd all this 

ill whtt'li Hidoniuji hiia quoted 
or inntatiHl Vir'-pl, |q>. fiUO 

® Ckiwbr, iqn I My. 


^ Hid, A./c ii. 2, iv. 12 ; of. Fortig, 
i. U ; (ksiHlur, j). 41. 

® UuiHbsr, {q». 42, 43 ; cf. Index 
Auotorum in Scdumkl’s od. of 
Auicmiua. 

® 'riui iuiluisntio of HtatiuH on 
SidoniuH in jirorumsly illuntratctl by 
Hitwbofiiky, de, (J, AidlU JpolL 
Aid, AtiuL AkUltmiH, 

^ Goinlor, p. 28 ; uf. Fortig, iii. 
15. 

Miiorob. Aat. v. 1, 7. For tho 
favourito authorfl of Hymmachufi 
ioo Heock’fl Aym, xlv. 
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footsteps of Symmaclius and Pliny.^ Pliny’s cultivation 
of epistolary style accounts for Iiis prominence in an age 
when that species of composition was so much admired 
as it was in the fifth century ; but there is a vein of 
affectation in Pliny which probably caught the taste of one 
of the most conventional writers who ever lived, Down 
to the close of the Western Empire, as in the time of the 
Antonines, Sallust was perhaps the most generally ad- 
mired writer of prose, and the greatest favourite in the 
class-room.^ His terse brevity, his archaisms and philo- 
sophical reflections, - above all his rhetorical tone and 
colouring, recommended him to writers who were always 
seeldng for striking effects in style. 

The opposition between the purely literary and the 
antiquarian and historical interest in the study of the 
classics seems to have been as marked in that age as it 
has been since the Renaissance.^ Beside the idolaters of 
form and phrase, there were students devoted to the 
worm-eaten volumes which few ever opened. Some of 
these black-letter scholars figure in the portraits of the 
Bordeaux school. One of them, a young assistant pro- 
fessor,^ had a passion for these untrodden ways of obscure 
research in pontifical science, and the origins of Roman 
institutions. Another was said to be master of all the 


^ Ej}. i. 1, 1 ; cf. iv, 22 : 
ego Plinio ut discipulus assurgo ; 

iv. 3. For the extent and character 
of Pliny’s influence on Sidonius, cf. 
Geisler, pp. 55 sqq , ; Fertig, iii. p. 
21 . 

- ApoU. Sid. Owrm. ii. 190, qua 
Crispus hrevitate placet ; xxiii. 
152 ; Macrob. Sat. v. 1, 7, breve in 
quo Sallustius regnat. For his 
influence on Sulpicius Severus 

v. Bernays quoted in Teuffel, Lat. 
lAt. ii. p. 449; cf. Ebert, i. 330 ; 
and the defence . of Sallust against 


his detractors in AuL Gell. iv. 15. 
S. Augustine refers to him very 
frequently, hut chiefly for his moral 
reflections ; de Civ. I)ei, vii. 3 ; ix. 
9 ; ii. 18 ; iii. 10. Cf. Cook’s 
Catiline^ xxxi. sqq. 

® See Mark Pattison’s Cccsaubon, 
on. the contrast between the Italian 
and the French humanists, pp. 508- 
510 ; cf. Jebb’s Bentley^ p. 220. 

^ Auson. Prof. Burd. xxii. : 

ign Gratis 

assidue in libris, nec nisi operta legens, 

exesas tineis, Opicasque evolvere char- 
tas 

major, quam promtis ctira tibi in studiia 
etc. 
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lore ill the six hundred volumes of Varro.^ If we may 
judge by the use made of Varro by Macrobius aud Mar- 
tiauus Capella,^ tliat great savant was the source from 
wliicli most of tlie grammarian’s learning, required for 
class-room purposes, was drawn. 

Some of the great minds in the later times of the 
Republic and under the Early Empire had lloating before 
them the vision of a liberal propaedeutic,® which sliould 
embraec^ a thorough study of history, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy, all the sciences which are required to form the 
perfect orator. Such a course of study would have 
corresponded to our conception of a liberal education, 
aiming rather at the thorough discipline of the mind 
tlian at a narrow, special training,^ limited by that crass 
and purblind utilitarianism, which, in our own day, 
tlireatens to obscure the fundamental ideas of education. 
The ( Jnumnar of the Roman schools might conceivably 
lum) betm (‘ularged and developed into such a bracing 
diacipliuc, basc.d on real knowledge, and inspired by an 
itleal <}f progesH ; but tmforluuately it was in practice 
iuHCparably as.sociated with the rtuidinguud interpre.tation 
of a certain number of authors, who had been canonised 
by the judgment of time. Knowledge was not pursued 
or imparttjcl for its own sake, but as a means of illustrating 
the sacred texts. The pupirs gaze was pcu'petiuaHy turned 
backwards to the mastm'pieces of ancient wisdom, to 


* k\iHon,rro/, Hard, xx, ll>: 

(uimiM {hictrkiM mtio tibi 
(liiuntmn 

muidlt Vurro vohiniiulbuH. 

K*>r ft tftHtc in tht5 timo of 

SuloniuH cf. Hp. viit. 16, luidoonim 
iiobb illiut loquondi totricum liforiUH 
fto jHiriuiti(Ouuu 1 (Ind(< ilia Haliaria 
ytd SibylUna v«d SabiiUH ahunquo 
CurihuH luudfca, ([uan imii^inl riH pltir- 
uttufuo r«titu*iitdbuH, proiuptiii.H ft'tJ- 
ftU.H ftHf[uiH ftut tiftiinm nut VdOu'’ 
mmm idgaliuin (piadationurn auiup 
matifitii paiofotasric Cf. QuintiL 


/nd. Or, i. «, 41. 

Hao Kyh.«MihardL’H 
Man, (JapdiUy c, 3. 

® Oic. dfi Or, i. 0, ii, W^Jrac. 
JHal, d6 Or, 30. 

^ Subacto mihi #%,• 

uti ftgro non acnind amtij-i^no^ato 
<*,t ittu’ftto . . . Subaotio autop 
UMUH, aiuHtii), Icd.tio,^ lilttu’fttf l^io. 
de. Or. ii. 30, Cf. Q.uIuUl,.^|W Or, 
i. 10, 7, qiuu*. (artoH) (*Liano4wiu 
mm (hstdii<lun^4n'4i(UMid^ Wc 
fnamt, vim 
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whose divine excellence all the treasures of erudition and 
science were offered as a sacrificial tribute. The teacher 
might indulge occasionally in divagations and irrelevant 
disquisitions, but he was really chained to the author 
whom it was his business to interpret. It can hardly 
wondered at that the function of the graniniarian, iK^sidca 
having a sterilising effect on the teachers mind, sank in 
repute, and became a mere drill preparatory to the 
brilliant exercises of the rhetorical school.^ It is true 
indeed that teachers of rhetoric had often served an 
apprenticeship as grammarians ; but the rise was regariltHl 
as a gieat improvement in their position, and tliat not 
merely in income, but in social rank. On the. day 011 
which Ausonius introduced his imperial pupil to the 
study of rhetoric, he received the honour of a Oontit of 
the Empire.^ Probably far more thorough knowledge, was 
needed to make a good grammarian than to make a popular 
rhetorician- hTor can it be said that less ability' is 
required to interpret properly a chorus of Aescliylus, or to 
track the delicate allusions of Virgil, than to dress up the 
pompous banalities which are the stock-in-tradi^ of the 
popular speaker of all ages. It is only the riulistimi 
who win depreciate the sympathetic ta(;t whicdi is 
necessary to elucidate the often mysterious utterantu-H of 
an original genius, belonging to an age nunoved from our 
own by time and countless associations. Yet, in actual 
fact, that profession or study will always be bet, ter |iaid, 
and held in higher honour, which acts directly on men, 
and produces results which the mass of men can feud and 
see for themselves. The poor grammarian of Bordt*au:c 
may have often been the more gifted and Icuirned umii, 

^ There are several sneers at encroaching on the |jmviritue th« 
grammatici in MacroMus ; cf. Sat. rhetor: cf. Or. il. 1, 5. 
y. 22, 12. But Suet, de El. Gram. 

iv. says: veteres grammatici et ^ Auson. Grat. Ad. 2, U, tot 
rhetoricam docebant. And in Quin- gradus nomine corn i tin r tun 

tilian’s time the grammarian was incremonta conge.sti. 
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but it was the rhetor who was summoned to tlie Court 
and nuuh', i^reCcct of a province. 

It is (Ullicult lor an age nurtured on exact history 
and s(*.ieuce, and vividly interested in public affairs, to 
uiith‘rstand tlu‘ almost hysterical excitement which the 
itinenuit prt!i\'. sur (jf rhetoric could excite in the second 
or in tli(‘ fourth century. If he was a man of reputation 
in his art, pt»nplc ruslunl to hear him declaim, as they 
will do in our times to hoar a great singer, or actor, or 
pojndur prt'acher.^ Provincial governors, on a progress 
tlirougli their ilistrict, would relievo the tedium of 
{ifikial dutit'.a by commanding a display of word-fence 
or ilt‘clamation by such a master as Proaeresius, reward 
liim with the most ecstatic applause, and conduct him 
litunc in state after the performance. A man like 
LilianiuH aasociattul on ecjual terms with the Inghest 
livic. tligniiaries. In the last years of the fourth century, 
at a time of gr<‘at events and momentous changes, 
Symmaclius, wluoi writing te Ausonius,''^ finds the only 
fuihji‘c-t at ha.nd to 1.m‘. a rhetorical display 
whirii a ihetoricaan nanu^d Palladiu.s had just given at 
a fashicmuhle gatliering; and words almost fail to express 
the admimtion of that ordinarily calm and dignified 
Htmator for the performance. It is singular that a man, 
who could himmif apeak with great effect on a serious 
ocu?a.Miou in tlie Scuiate, or before tlie Ifmperor, should 
he sfj carried away by an unreal exhibition of school 
rhe.toric. lUii th(‘, facX nuiiuins that this pow(‘r of using 
words for mmi pleasurahh? elfect, on the most trivial or 
the most icKlravagantly absurd tliciines, was for many 
in both West and Kast, estemmul tin*, highest ])ro(4' 
of tahmt and cultivation;* The stiuleut of rhetoric in 

^ Kmifun Protmrn, 145, M(>, Palljulii iioHlri dedamatio aiocit 

Ituiwuiatti'H tnL |ta|finani lui'iun. 

For a dflnin'n of tluH tantc ado 
® Syiii, Tfh i. 15, drf'nuit rnpwi, {/uiv lA/ein Andnit Atfic-ns^ 

ciigiifi tmuatn'atu , , , tt'nun'Hiivd j/jt. S7, 8H. 
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the fifth century could say with even more truth than 
Seneca, “ Non vitae sed seliolae discimus.” ' 

The term rhetoric, as applied to the higher course of 
instruction in the Eoman schools, is, for our period at 
least, perhaps rather misleading to a modern reader. 
The rhetorical training of free Eome had been a necessity 
of public life, when the power of speech in law courts 
or popular assemblies was a great political engine. Aud 
in the work of Martianus Capella, which was to be the 
text-book of the Middle Ages, rhetoric is still treated sm 
if the student were a contemporary of Cicero.^ All 
through the five centuries of the Empire, during whicdi 
oratory had almost ceased to have any practical power, 
the Eoman schools maintained the tradition which luul 
been founded by Corax and Tisias,® aud which had 
produced such triumphs of practical oratory at Eotuo 
in Cicero and Hortensius. The old theories of the 
proper divisions of a discourse, of the varieties of styh* 
adapted to the matter, of the figures of speech, ■* of the 
rhythm and the prosody of the sentence, of tlie manage- 
ment of voice and gesture, were taught iis carefully under 
Eomulus Augustulus as they were when rhetoric was a 
practical art. And the actual training of the rhetor’s 
class-room remained the same also. The grammariati 
founded his teaching on the reading of an author. Tiio 
rhetor cultivated his class by debate or declamation on 
a prescribed thesis.® The subjects set to illustrate and 
cultivate every species of style were historicid, mytho- 
logical, often purely fanciful and unreal,® As time went 


* Sen. Ep. 106, 12. 

® Mart. Cap. v. 427. 

® Tisias appears in the train of 
the armed and stately goddfiss 
Rhetoric in Mart. Cap. v. 4S4 ; 
cf. Cic. de Or, i. 20 ; Quiutil. iii. 
1, 8 ; Luc. Pseudolog. 30. 

^ Mart. Cap. ^.passim. 

® Mommsen, iii. 443, 444 (Eng. 
Trans.); NettlesMp, Essays^ 2nd 


serioH p. 88. 

® Juv. vii. 150 ; x. 166 : 
i, diurwma, et fuuivaa eurr« 
ut jihuu'iui, et Wau. 

S. Jerome had gone through thii 
exorcise, Cam. ad OcU. lib. i. <•,. 
2, alitpioties cum adolwcentuhin 
liomae oontroverHiaa deckmarorn, 
(it ad vera certamiua hetls nm 
litilms exercerer, currebam ad 
tribunalia judioum . . . 
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nn, the of the nutsfor was more and more 

taxtnl to provide stinmlating themes for liis class. More 
and mort‘ the world of reality was left behind; master 
uiid pupil were, no longer guided by the necessities of actual 
hie, by the torce which controls all genuine and living 
rhetoric, thi‘, wish to persuade the wills of men who have 
to ac‘.t. The a.udienco whom the rhetor had in view was 
no l<mger the j*ury or the pul, die assembly, but a gathering 
of t!ultivai(‘d jind jurhaps rather Uas^s people, who came, 
imt to h*ani what they ought to do, but to be pleased by 
a tlisplay of mental agility, or pomp and ingenuity of style. 
The more trivial or fanciful the subject, the greater the 
Opportunity for the aspirant to rhetorical fame. To speak 
with equal skill and force for or against any proposition, 
Ui put, a single luKdcneycd thought in many different 
ligdits, in invest conimonplace situations with an air of 
mnadty by new and ingenious turns of phrase, these 
we.rt‘ thei olytuiis of the rhetorical training. The school 
of rludoih^ had heconui a phu’.e where the art of style, of 
writing am I sptuikitig wcdl according to the prevailing 
tastig on tiny sulqtHjt, was communicated. Ehctoric 
to nqu’esent quite as much a habit of mind as the 
rules of a defmitt? art. And as a mental tendency, 
althtuigli it harmonised well with the social system of 
the Lowi*r Kmpire, it had disastrous effects on intellectual 
pnjgrcHB.^ Indeed, it made progress impossible. Under 
fiui‘h a H)‘st,em of education, any true conception of 
sciftnee, as a domain at once limited and capable of 
iiHhdinitc (expansion, was lost. The pupil's gaze was 
fixisl on a fVw moiiids of unsurpassable excellence. The 
niiuuory was itxxsrcisiHl from the earliest youth on mytho- 
logical fancies whieh had long ceased to be believed, 
ami hrilluuK'ies of figure and phrase, which were the 
peculiar expression of individual genius or of the mental 
attitude, oi a long past age. The secrets of nature moved 
^ bukiltir, Iji Fin du Pag. i. j). 221. 
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no curiosity, the great events of the most moment«nis 
period in history excited only a languid interest, d’lu' 
true son of Eome was the man who believed in her lumt. 
who was an adept in the mysteries of a discipline wliit.h 
bound together cultivated men of all races under her 
sway, who had a tranquil faith that to-niurrow would I hi 
as yesterday, and that the human spirit could subsi-si, 
for ever on the stores of ancient wisdom and industry. 
Such an atmosphere, untroubled or uurefreshed by any 
current blowing from the future, is indeed the congutiial 
air of despotism and caste ; it is fatal to any germs «>f 
the love of truth or of freedom. 

If a Tuau wished to characterise in a single word the 


bad side of education and literature in the fifth century. 
“ servility” would probably be the most apt and trutliftd. 
The whole tendency of the school training was to make 
writers slavish imitators of inimitable models, to loatl the 
memory instead of stimulating the reason and imugitm- 
tion. When an author was praised, he wa.H prai.sed a.H 
having rivalled or distanced Homer or Pindar, lloraci! or 
Virgil;^ he was never praised for having opened new 
vistas to thought, or for liaviug reveahsd new powtira of 
expression in language. And the servile imitation of 
ancient genius harmonised well with tlie (,)ri(intal prost.ra- 
tion which had so long prevailed before the person of the 
Emperor.^ The intellectual training of the Roman .s<;lt<toi,i 
conspired with the imperial despotism to produce a huhil 
of abject submission to authority, which wa.s fatal to 
originality and progress. The finished product of tht*ae 


^ .For specimens of this u Anson. 
Ep. xvii. ; Sym. Ep, i. 14, hoc tuum 
carmen libris Maronis adjun^o ; 
Apoll. Sid. Carm. xxiiL 452 ; Ep. 
viii. 11, subtilis, aptus, instructus, 
quaque mens stilum ferret elo- 
quentissimus, prorsus ut eum jure 
censeres post Horatiano.s ot Fiudari- 
cos cygnos gloriae pennis evolatu- 


nim. The climax in reiudied ir* f Im’ 
Ep. (iv, IJ) to Mam. CJIaudiansui, 

6, 7, in which every peftiliiir 
of Greek or lioinan 
or Christian, is attrihutiHi to 
OlautlianuH, from Pythagoras t<i H. 
Ambrose. 

RfWillo, /if.L zu Uom, %mU,r 
Sev, p. 31 ; Merivale, vi. p. 43. 
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two combined influences is seen in the literature of 
|)a,negyric, a department in which the facile and exuberant 
rhetoric of Gaul attained a bad pre-eminence. The great 
luasttu'B (>t this degraded art in the last age of the 
Western Empire were, with the exception of Claudian, 
the products of the Gallic schools. The province, which 
was the last refuge of Graeco-Koman culture, furnished 
also the most glaring examples of its debasement. 
Atisonius and Sidonius Apollinaris stand, the one at the 
beginning, the other at the end of the period with which 
this work is chiefly occupied. Both men owed their 
tdevation to their literary skill and facility, and both 
have left us striking examples of the abuse of that power 
in fulsome adulation of the chiefs of the State. 

In his Actio Oratiarum for his elevation by Gratian to 
tlie consulship, Ausonius has probably surpassed all rivals 
in the art of self-abasement. He exhausts his sufficiently 
copious vocabulary in the attempt to find epithets for 
Grathiu’s virtues. Ausonms no longer wonders at the 
|iiu*tic licence which describes the universe as ''Ml of 
(!od.'*^ By the unmerited favour of the Emperor he has 
atlaiiUHl a distinction wliich the less fortunate statesmen 
of old days had to win by humiliating themselves before 
the sovereign people. Ausonius is thankful, beyond 
words to express, that for him tho Roman people, the 
knights, the Senate, the whole machinery of free election, 
are. sumuuHl up in the single word of an Emperor.^ 
hlvm in his own dornaiti of letters he must acknowledge 
the o\Hirwii(dming superiority of his pujul. The brief 
and (HUiventional phrases in wliich Gratian designated 
him for tlie consulship are, to the taste of his tutor, a 

* knm.au OrnL Act. u 5, aedea roatra, ovilia, sonatus, cam, unua 
Uivh oninibna; ia‘c jam mira- raihi omnia Gratiaims; cf. ix. 44, 
iiuu' iKXstorum <tiu omnia valoto modo classes populi et nrban- 

Otu. plena iliKwimt. amm trihimm praerogativac, et 

Ik id. IS, Etmiaima populuH, con turiae jure voeatae, 

MiiriiuH (lampittt, n(|Uoater ordo, 
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masterpiece of eloquence, transcending all models of fcito 
pastd Every word of the imperial utterance is turnwl 
over with rapturous admiration, and the ancient 
gogue actually confesses that his pupil’s Lutinity is fai- 
beyond his own powers ! ® It would be difficult to match 
the eager baseness of this self-humiliation. 

It would probably be also hard to produce anything 
more absurd than the pomp of conventional mytholog.^'. 
of victories without fruit and prophecies without fulfil- 
ment, with which, three generations later, Sidoniu.s 
seemed to mock the impotence of phantom emporur.'^. 
We have seen that these poems when sifted furnish soim? 
grains of fact to the historian. But what a mass of 
rubbish and insincerity has to be dug away bt'fort^ tin* 
fact is reached! The poet has a geuiune feeling t»f 
admiration for his father-in-law Avitus, and a gtnminti 
love of Auvergne; but the country gentUvnutn td 
Auvergne, even when raised to the purple by tlui supp<u't 
of the Visigoths, is made somewhat ridicAilous by 
pedantic exaggeration of his panegyrist. Rome, 8tagf^*r« 
ing under the weight of her destiny,® appears ludorc tin* 
throne of Olympus to beg for a champion in Ian* trouhlos. 
Cannot Gaul furnish a chief to rival the glory of IVaj’an f ^ 
Avitus, the choice of the heavenly powc^rs, is painted a i 
the real victor in the Catalaunian plains,^ without wlanu 
Aetius would have been helpless, the diplomatist endowed 
with a magical power over the triumidiant Gothicj (diiari 
of Bordeaux. His influence is the only barrier againat 
their advance.® When Avitus comes as envoy, I'heotloric 
professes that his mere wishes are law to ihu Goths, aiai 


^ Auson. GraL Act iv. 19. 

^ Ib. X. 49, qnis haec verba 
docuit ? Ego tain propria et tarn 
Latina ncscivi: Tlu; words referred 
to are the simple fonnula, ‘Ho Oon- 
sulem designavi et declaravi et 
priorem nuncupavi.’' 


^ ApoU. Sid, Gnrm. vii, SS : 

Huninitf finthi ohraU fnto 
abjwtifi. 

** Apoll. Sid. </nrm. vii. Il(;. 

^ Ih. vii. 328-350. 
lb, vii. 342 : 

itl in»puliH (kiUcb sola tm jtsrr aia 
liiiuiH. 
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laments the one blot on his great ancestor's fame, his 
capkire of ,Rome.^ The old warrior from the Danube, on 
the news of his approach, drops tlie sword he has been 
whetting for fresh bloody raids, and bitterly laments 
that he must now return to the ploughshare.^ The poem 
ends with a glowing prophecy of Rome renewing her 
youth under the leadership of Avitus.® Within a year 
Avitus, disgraced by his vices, and flung off by a G-erman 
master of the Empire, was fleeing for shelter to the 
slirine of S. Julian of Auvergne.^ 

The Panegyric on Anthemius displays perliaps less 
sincerity and more extravagance than that on Avitus. 
Avitus after all represented the national feeling of Gaul 
imd the military force of the Visigothic kings. Anthemius 
owed his position to the fact that he was son-in-law of 
Marcian and nominee of Leo. It was not a very digni- 
fied position, even if we forget the fact that it was lield 
on sufleranco at the will of Ricimer. But the i)oet uses 
alike the splendours of mythology and the very weakness 
of Konu*, to exalt the, Em|)eror. The goddess of Rome, 
at the entreaty of Italy and the god of the Tiber, betakes 
luu'self to the glittin'ing palace of the Dawn to ask for 
AuthmniuB as the protector of her feeble age.^ The 
glories of his ancestors in Eastern diplomacy and war 
are (telebraU^d as if they had dominated the realms of 
Alexunditr. The omens which heralded his birth were 
evt‘n mort^ marvellous tlian those which ushered a Cyrus, 
an Alexandej’, or a Julius Caesar into the world. The 
orde.r of natiu'c* forsook its fixed course in honour of such. 


* Apoll, Bid. (lann, viL 505 : 

filmlnni 

ntiifci’f iMH’cmvit aviw, (ituna id 

qiUKi t«i, midt, , . . 

Ih, vii. 41 i. 

® /k vii. 507 ; 

«ui |irtiu'<ijni tkt'd’t major, 

tjtutfn jiurti fw'tirfl aomun. 

'* tU'fg. Tur. Hid, Fr* ii. 11, 


biwilicam «ancti Juliani Arveriii 
martyria cum inultia miUKirihiia 
expetivit ; wal imploto in itiucro 
viUic c.urHU, {bilatuBuiu^ ad 

UrivaUmacm vO’um (Briomlc), ad 
pedea ant(Mlic.ti martyria oat aopul- 
tua Of. Tur. dr, Mirac. F. 

JuL c. i. 

® Apoll. Si<l. (.■(f.rm, ii. 400. 
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an event. Honey and oil flowed in rivers. 'The fields 
waved with unsown harvests. Lilies and roses defied 
the rigours of winter. As a hoy Anthemius performed 
miracles of strength or valour in war or the chase. ISTot 
less wonderful were his attainments as a young student.^ 
He had a complete mastery of every Greek philosopher 
from Thales to Aristotle, and of the whole range of Latin 
literature from Plautus to Quintilian. The Dawn goddess 
yields to the prayer of Rome, and reminds her that she 
had sent Memnon to help her Trojan ancestors. It is an 
unfortunate reminiscence, hTeither Troy nor Rome owed 
much to their champions from the East, and both had a 
tragic end.^ 

But panegyric was not offered to the emperors only. 
The members of every literary clique burnt incense to 
one another, and both secular and Christian literature are 
tainted with the vice of gross and insincere adulation.^ 
It is difficult to understand how men, often of great 
talent, and always widely read in the really great authors 
of Greece and Rome, could lavish on some versifying 
friend, whom the great judge has condemned to oblivion, 
epithets of admiration which a sober criticism would 
hardly apply to Virgil or Pindar.^ We are accustomed 
to regard as provincial the habit of reckless and extrava- 
gant eulogy of commonplace performance. But the 
greatest offenders in the fourth and fifth centuries were 
men of the world as well as trained scholars. Yet 
neither their knowledge of men nor of books had given 


^ Apoll. Sid. Garm. ii. 156 
2 Ih. ii. 521 : 

prior lainc ego Meranona misi. 

Of. Find. 01. ii. 150. 

® In the letters of Sidonius pro- 
bably the grossest specimens of this 
sort of flattery are iv. 3 ; viii. 10, 
11, 13 ; ix. 3 j ix, 7, non extat 
ad praesens vivi hominis oratio, 
quam peritia tua non sine labors 


transgredi queat ac super vadere 
(addressed to S. Remi). Of. Faust. 
Ep. viii. xvi. ; Ruric, Ev. i. 1, 3, 
4, 16. 

^ The examples of this flattery are 
too frequent to be quoted. As a 
specimen cf. the extravagant eulogy 
of Lampridius of Bordeaux (Apoll. 
Sid. E'p. viii. 11), or the glorifica- 
tion of the literary circle at Nai' 
bonne (Garm. xxiii.). 
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tliem tlio sanity, the sense of proportion, the discrimin- 
atin<jj tact of genuine criticism. That a crowd of clever 
men, (iari‘iully trained in literature, and many of them 
devoting a great deal of their time to its cultivation, 
should be so wanting either in sincerity or in literary 
sense, is a most startling phenomenon. The causes of it 
are to he sought partly in the want of a career for energy 
and ambition, and partly in the exaggerated importance 
attacluHl to mere style, apart from ideas and matter. 
Tlu‘. ambitious senator, conscious of great powers, had no 
tiedd for tlieir display except that of literary composition. 
He could not win fame as a soldier or as a statesman ; 
and lie tried to ^satisfy his craving for it by imitations of 
Virgil or Statius, or by curiously elaborated epistles, to 
win the applause of posterity/ He might have little real 
knowledge, and less fertility and originality of thought ; 
but Ids early training had given him a facility of expres- 
sion or imitation which seemed to triumph over the 
no*;‘grmu*.ss of any subject.^ Living in close intimacy 
with irnai moulded hy the same powe-rrul tradition and 
cmidcmiuul to the sumo sterile life as himself, the man, 
who might in other days have commanded armies or com- 
ptjstul a great history, frittered away his talents on fugi- 
tive* pie.c.cH (;ast in the conventional mould, and was led 
!>y tlui applause of a clieiue into imagining himself one of 
t h(*. immortals. Oc-casionally you may iiud a man like 
Symnuuhus who has fornuMl a true estimate of his own 
povioiy of intellect;^ yet this makes him all the more 
earnest, in lln) cultivation of mere style; and, however 

* Ajiolt Si* i. /'//j. i. 1, 1, iirac.cijuH cultatibus, et illic Htiluiu poritum 
. . . ut pi»U- (piaHi quendaiii fcciiiuii poctoris 

viui'fc lluxcrimt, vcnuonaii ilgonsuhi riiaUu’iaoHtcrili» 

t.uiiH i p traftfCiH uxinuplaribuH argimiciiturii volufc urida oaoHpitia 
rnuririit irujtH* mio volumuuj inclu- niacri glaoba j(\junat ; <5f. tlio Haimi 
tliun ; rf. viii. U5. idea in Kurie, R/k i. 4, mtuiti in 

■ 'ill in in i^xpreHHed iVankly bjr jejune at, (pie otioHo cawpite luagivS 
SiduiuiiJi (A>. viii. 10), nam nions stromutaH cuUoHh apparet, etc. 
rit ol(H|nentibuH viriH iumiiiinnim 

bundlafenine^^otbirum prnbare dilb- ^ Syni. Rp. iv. ‘27, ‘28. 

2 y 
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modest about bis own powers he may be, he will be 
capable of placing the Moselle of Ausonius in the same 
rank as the poems of Virgil^ To judge by the letttu's of 
Sidonius, the crowd of literary people in Soutlieru Gaul 
must have been enormous, and of all their productions 
hardly a fragment has come down to us. Yet among 
these obscure and forgotten poetasters and declaimers a 
considerable number are represented not only as equal or 
even superior to some great master, but as actually, by a 
miracle of versatility, combining the varied genius of 
them all. There is a poem of Sidonius addressed to Con- 
sentius,^ a cultivated magnate of Narbonne, whicli, for 
sheer lawless recklessness of flattery, could probably not 
be matched. Magnus, the father of Comsentius, is com- 
pared with every great name in Greek or Eouuui litera- 
ture. Thales, we are told, and the wise men <>f (}reec<‘, 
might have listened to the wisdom of Magnus with 
amazement.^ In geometry Euclid would iuive hud difli^ 
culty in following in his track. In music tin*, hartl U 
Thrace, or Phoebus himself, would have to yiehl him tlui 
palm. In dramatic competition Sophocles, Euripi<lcH, and 
Menander would vainly contend with him. Homer arul 
Herodotus against such a rival; would hardly keaq) their 
pride of place.'* The long line of Latin authors frtuu 
Plautus to Martial would lare no bettcu than thc^ GreeLs. 
One is almost ashamed to transcribe thesti ah.sunlitiiu 
Hardly less outrageous is th(‘, adulation addn^^HSed U\ 
Mamertus Claudiamis, who had dedicated his work IM 
Statu Animae to Sidonius. It is difficult to be.litwe that 
the writer of such a letter could liave read or undemiootl 
the treatise. Certainly, were such compliimmts oflered 


^ Sym. Ep, i. 14, itadii meprobabi- 
lem praos tent ut ego hoctuum eannen 
libris Maronis adjungo, AuHoniuH 
more than returns tho comjdimont 
in /^. xvii., quia ita ad euthyine" 
mata Demosthenis, aut opulentiam 
Tullianam, aut propriotatom nostri 


Maronis acuedatt of. Ap, xix. IVub 
ino, 

" Apoll. Hid Oarfu, xmiL 
* Ik xxiii. 101. 

^ Ik xxiii. 104 : 

priuioH vlx Iowh Umi 

Uitmm lIiTudotUH Uirmns IPitfjtrsw 
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to a pliilosopliic writer of our time, they would be 
reganleil as an insult or a bad joke. Not a word is said 
id the theory of the soul developed by Claudianus. But 
Im is praised in the most hyberbolical and absurd fashion 
for his endless beauties of style, and for an absolutely 
irreconcilable diversity of gifts.^ In a severe and heavy 
distpiisition, on a highly abstract subject, Sidonius finds 
all the varied power or peculiar cliarm of Orpheus and 
Archiiuedes, of Plato and Vitruvius, of Pythagoras and 
Deniosthcuies, of Ilorterisius and Fabius Cunctator, Cato 
and Caesar, and all the special arts in controversy of the 
1 Jhristian fatliers. It is as difficult to conceive the vanity 
whicli could accept such flattery, as the pedantic bad 
taste which could offer it. The truth seems to be that 
all the great names familiar in the schools were, by a 
depravetl mannerism, employed, just as the machinery of 
explodtid mythology was employed, on all occasions, to 
give fuls(‘ dignity to a commonplace theme. The names 
gods and tlu‘. names of great poets or philosophers were 
.stagiV“propertieH handed on through the school tradition 
from oiui generation to another, if you wanted to express 
a<lniiratiou for anything or anybody, the schoolmaster had 
provideil the correc^t conventional forms in which the 
eubigium should be delivered. The gods were no longer 
believed in ; |)r()bubly some of the authors referred to 
wm'e no longcsr, or not often read. But culture was a 
worship of the models of the pagan past, a conventional 
di8eipliiu‘, weighing on tlie human mind with the over- 
wheJmiag authority of a thousand years of unbroken 
Iradilitm. Tlu; classical inspiration was so divine that 
all its forms of (nxpxmsion, the mere najues of its great 
udi'ptH, wiTti eoimecrated for ever as tlie symbols of an 
uiuipproacliabh* perfeditm. Sidonius, by reason of his 
imconscioUH l)arhariHniH, and perverse contortions and in- 
'•onuiti<\H, is nmiovcid toto caelo from Cicero, from Pliny, 
^ Sid. Kp. iv. 3. 
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even from Symmachiis. Yet Sidouiius in pniiml liy 
Mamertus Claiidiamis as the ** restorer (»f ancueril 
eloquence,” ^ and lie regarded Iiimseif as writing in an 
unadorned and simple style.^ It is this worship of {last 
excellence, and uncritical judgment of what has been 
formed by inept imitation of the past, wbicdi is the most 
curious characteristic of fifth century lite^rature. 1'heni 
never was an age which was at once so devotetl to the 
cultivation of mere style, and wliicli fell m far short of 
the ideal. 

The faith in the power of mere wonls, skilfully tised, 
according to the rules of ancient exporimiee, was the 
literary faith of that age. And the ambition to survival 
the wreck of time as a master of stmiietl and itdling 
phrase is probably its highest ambition. Even a g^r«*at 
saint and ascetic like S. Jerome, penetrattub if any luaii 
ever was, with tlie thought of the noUaiigm-in of all 
earthly glory in the view of the solemn reaiifii's of flu* 
life to come, cannot shake off the pasHian, inspinnl i»y 
memories of the class-room of Donatus. to livo in the 
admiration of coming ages, Ilti coneludoH liia famous 
consolation to Paula;^ on the dt^ath of her datighter 
Blaesilla, witli words which show how little th«^ hudation 
and self-discipline of tlie cell at Bethbdjem hat! prevail»*d 
to extinguish the passion for literary fam<‘. 11ie name, of 
Blaesilla, lie says, will travel (werywhe,re with t\m w<u*ks 
of Jerome, and will have an immculality liktt theim. On 
the death of IVuila, Jtu'ome wrote a long and entbin iastie 
narrative of a life which was, even in that age, ri*nmrkiiblt^ 

^ Vetcrifi repamtor Saluaia ahiwnif' (htrilmii arritii C/u*. 

See the dedication of thf5 tmUisi; viii. 16); Am^tu /Vv/, Hutd, 
Statu Jnmmc. jcjiii. for a .ntiiiilar 

Ep. viii. 16, noH opuscula net- ^ iliertm. Ep. 7, tpiocnfuem 
mono condidimus aricio. exiii, certe «ennonb iti» iOi tfioiMiiomfa i.^^r 
maxima ex parte vulgato (of. Hym. vtumrint, ilia »'ttm tmm opunrulw 
Ep, V. 85). Ho <’.<>ntraHtH lu» .’dm- poregrinaldtur. , . . Urovia vitm 
plicitywith a faHhionahle timU; for .spaiitmt aetorim etimetu-i 

verba Saliaria val Sibyllina vel mbit 
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for absolute self-renunciation and abandonnient of worldly 
rank and wealtli.^ Tlie passionate sincerity of S. Jerome 
is evident in every lino of a piece which is full of the 
romance of asceticism. Yet he cannot, at the close, 
refrain from recording the fact that he composed it in two 
short sittings, without any attempt at elegance of style, ^ 
while he has a perfect conlidence that he lias left a monu- 
ment of Paula which no length of time will ever efface.^ 
We should be guilty of no injustice to Sidonius in think- 
ing that he rated his own compositions quite as high as 
he did those of Mamertus Claudianiis or Lampridius. He 
certainly makes no secret of the fact that his letters were 
really intended for the future, and that he is anxious 
about his fate on what he calls the “ sea of fame.” And 
that he thinks his fate depends entirely on his style is 
clear from the letter addressed to Constantins, to whom 
the work was entrusted. He describes it as marked by 
“ pagana simpUcitas,” so diirerent from the affected 
archaic style, modelled on K>aliariau or Sibylline verses, 
which would need some priest of the ancient days to in- 
terpret. Yet Sidonius is nothing if he is not a stylist. 
We know that he carefully revised his letters before pub- 
lishing them, and that he asked his friends to help him 
in giving them the final polish.® 

It is diillcult indeed for us, with our severer ideas of 
truth, to uiuUjrstand the encomiums winch were lavished 
by his (‘.outiunporarics on the poems and letters of 
Hidouius.® It is liard to believe tluit these well-read 


1 Uimm. ICp, 108, §30, tmtiHmt 
Jamw, lui uuuru quidoiu nuiiimum 
ah hlian dundictum. 

^ Ih. § 3‘i, himc tihi lihnim ad 
diifiH InnuhmtiiuuadaH dicta vi imdc 
ct inendto oratio . . . 

^ Hh § 32, quod nulla dcstruera 
iMiJ-wit VetUMtei. 

*■ A|Hdl. Sid. Kp. i. 1 ; of. viii. 1. 

® lb, i. 1, onmibuH rctractatis 
iixamplaribu« enuoloatiaciue. The 


kdtors wore published in four re- 
lays : (1) bk. i. at tbo instance of 
CoiiHtantiuH ; (2) ii.-vii, dedi- 
cated to the aamo friend ; ;3) bk. 
viii. at tlie rcjjuest of Petronius of 
Arles ; (4) bk. ix. at tins iwjuost of 
Pirrninus ; Sid. Ep, i. 1 ; iv. 10 ; 
vii. 18 ; viii, 1 ; ix. 1. Of. Ger- 
main's ApolL Hid, p. 72. 

Se(5 those ct)llocted in Oormain’s 
A poll. Hid, p. 112. 
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people really regarded liini as worthy of a placo. IjohuIo 
Homer and Virgild Yet it is certain that from the day 
when he won, by his Panegyric on Avitns, a statue, iu 
the forum, he was, except by a few snarling critics, 
admitted to be the foremost man of letters in (hiul, the* 
best and greatest representative of tlie old <*lussical 
tradition.^ His reputation lasted unobscured idl tlirough 
the Middle Ages, and, to judge by the number of editions 
of him, continued long after the invention of printitig. 
The modern scholar, whose taste has bt*en formed on 
classical models, is revolted by his aficctatiotis, Ids 
perverse and barbarous ingenuity, bis tasteless fondness 
for extravagant verbal eiffects. Yet we should numunlH^r 
that this is only the final and natural rt‘sult of th*^ 
idolatry of mere style in an age without idtms or uii} 
healthy intellectual movement; an age in whicii all tho 
stress of discipline was laid on the mi*mory ami the 
imitative powers; an age in which men, cxporiing 
nothing new in matter or tho\ight, had a morhiil c.raviug 
for fresh sensations in style, and wmdd Uderatt? and t^veu 
applaud any surprise of exaggeration or ingenuity witidn 
the conventional limits set by the scIuhiIs. Ami thi* 
critic inclined to be severe to Hidonius shouhl remmulMT 
that he not only represents a debased form of i-ulture 
which grew inevitably out of tluj past, but that }h» wm 
with all his force stemming a rapid nuwement of ihndimn 
However he may flatter his lihtrary friends, it is ehnir 
that many of his class were falling away from the ith-al 
of the lettered noble which Sidonius was constantly hold * 
ing up to his contemporaries.^ Hcmm were becondie,; 
absorbed in farming and hunting;^ others were liavim? 
their Latinity corrupted by association with the (Jermau c 

^ Apoll. Sid. Bp. V. 17, mihi « fh. v. It, viii, 2. mileni mil 
assignas quae vix Maroui aut iitditnina 

Homero competonter accomiuo- uo.Hae, 
darentur. 

Ib. ix. 16. Cf. viu. 1. ih. viii. H 
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A still larger number probably succumbed to mere slotlid 
There must have been many living in the seclusion of 
a great estate, surrounded by luxury, with no stimulus 
of pul)lic and unselfish interests, and cut off for long 
intervals from friends and equals hy the roving bands of 
invaders, who lost their taste for literature and sank 
into someMung like the mental torpor of the mediaeval 
baron. 

This failure of mental energy, which overwhelmed a 
section of the educated edass, aifected to a certain extent 
even those members of it who retained some energy and 
literary ambition. The want of sustained power is a 
marked feature in the secular writers of that age. If we 
put aside the greater theological writings, there is no 
evidence of the spirit to conceive, or the energy to 
exi‘.cute, any literary work on a great scale. It does 
not indeed surprise us that in an age of starched con- 
ventiomality the notes of the higher poetry should be 
silent ; but that tio considerable historical work should 
luive been produced causes some tistonishnumt. fidiere 
was surely mucli in the convulsions of the third century, 
in the couilicts of ndigion in the fmirth, in the ominous 
appt‘arance of the N'ortheni peoples xipon the scene, and 
tlie Btartling calamities of the fifth century, to rouse 
Hoim? one among the host of literary devotiies to emulate 
the work of Tacitus, or even of Ammianus. Once or 
twice we hear of some one who had a faint idea of 
writing a liistory; Symmachus, for instamns had among 
his friends a gro\ip of three brothers, belonging to a 
literary circle at Treves, one of whom seems to have 
thought of composing a history of (Jaiil^ But the 
history was probably never written. Bidonius had, at 

^ A|hi11 Huh Kfh ii. 10, 1, Uiitum vindicavoritiH, cam brevi aboUtam 
iricrftlniifc imiltitudo ticHitUoaoruiu, dolb‘amuH iuUTomptaniq\ie ; sic 
ut uial v<d pauewaimi incram onmes uobiUum aormonum purperae 

liiiguwi I^tiaris propriotatem de per incuriani vulgi dcuoluiiibiuitur. 
triviftlium barbaria morum robigiim Bynu Ep. iv. 18 . 
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the suggestion of Prosper/ bishop of OrlcMUs, be', gun a 
narrative of the war with Attila and the siege of C)iieans, 
for which, through his connection with Avitus and the 
great leaders of that time, he must have had the most 
authentic materials. But he soon gave tip the projei't. 
In a letter to Leo, the Secretary of State to the Visigoth ic 
king, he gives his reasons at some length for not uiuler- 
taking the composition of a historical work/ Lm, with 
his eloquence, his vast practical knowledge of public 
affairs, and a great position which raised him above tlie 
fear of criticism, might fairly hope for fame as a writi?r 
of history;® but Sidonius feels himself shut (uiL from 
this field, partly by his clerical profession, vowed to 
humility, and concerned with the future ratlu'r than the 
present, partly by his want of health and vigour luit, 
evidently in the main, from a fear of puhlishin,': the 
truth about persons of power and influeneu/ SidoniuH 
may refer either to influential Komau nobles <ir to the 
German chiefs, who were kept well inforimul of what 
was said about them, and who were evidently stmsitivt! to 
Eoman opinion. The nearest approach to historieal coin- 
position which Sidonius ev(‘r made was in his Punegyries. 
And in his treatment of the K'lations of the GofJis to tlie 


1 Apoll. Sid. Up. viii. 15. 

2 Ib. iv. 22. 

^ Ib. iv. 22, tu cui pra(d;(»r 
(nientiam singularoin, scioutiao 
ingentis inagna opportiinitas. . . . 
Quiquo praestanti positiw in oul- 
miiie non nocesso habut vol 8up- 
primoro venim vcl conoinnara 
Tnendacium, On tlio Roman con- 
ception of history ovoii in tiio host 
times cf. H. Ncttlaship, Liriures 
ai}d Essays, 2nd sca-icss, p. (57. 

^ Apoll. Sid. A’p. iv. 22, postremo 
languor impodiincnto, etc. 

® Ib. iv. 22, turpiter falsa, pari- 
culose vera dicuutur. Est muiu 
hujusmodi thema, in quo bonorurn 
si facias montionern, modica gratia 
paratur, si uotabiliuni, niaxuma 


odbiiMa, (If, Ilicrcui. ("hrtm. Pra‘d', 
ttd fui., quo fmo {i.f. .m 7S) 
rcliquum tesupuriM (b Uiafsi lU. 
Thoodeedi latjoriH 
r(?.S(U’vavi, wmm r/Wif# vnrni 
timucHm lihcnt H r^vv scnhftr . . , 
sexl (imuiiitm, dilHtrchinfihivj adhuc 
in Urra, nmtm bitrhttrh, imvriu 
Himt <nnma : I’! in. AV. v, 8, ie, 
ct. arripla alii t ^ parat.i. in 
iinisitia Had onertm Iii> 

tact.a cfc nova? (ttfouii,. 

levin gratia. (gHuib’d by }v?in, 
(U'&chlchfK Idtt. IP ; 

Kaist'rzt'it, ii. l*j|g I’. O-r has * 
good chapter ou thn of 

rhotrtric ou hi itory, ji, ti'n ; rf 
H. Ntit th^nhip, l,*rtnrt:i <tnd Ji.ruiyi, 
2iid nerica, p d7. 
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Ern})ire in the eulogy of Avitiis, and of the relations of 
blast and West in the poem on Anthemius, he shows 
that he keenly realised the delicate task which awaited 
any contemporary Iiistorian of that stormy time. To 
tliese considerations we may add the reticence as to the 
prospects of the Ein|)ire wliich patriotic pride seemed to 
impose on Romans. Enthusiastic Christians like Orosius 
or Salvianus, from different points of view,, and with 
varying objects, discussed the import of the great changes 
which were passing before their eyes. But the man who 
l)elonged more to the old Eoman world than to the 
detached society of the Church shrank from examining 
theiu with an open-eyed scrutiny. His faith in the 
(h‘Htiny of Rome, in the stability of the ancient order 
and culture, had all the force of a religion, and he 
iiistine.livtdy turned away from the spectacle of illusions 
which setvined to be vanishing in gloom. The conception 
of history as a trutliful record of fact had for ages been 
progrt^ssively (h‘,praved by the inlhiciicc of the rhetorical 
stdiool, aiui the (weuts of the lifth century did not oiler a 
tein{)ti ng fudd cwmi for the most audacious rlnituric. 

Whatman' the tuuises may have been, there is no 
work of tlit^ fifth century which, either in matter or in 
ibna, <‘un prehnnl to the nanui of history. Instead of it 
wi‘. inlierit only some j(\june chronicles, arid in style, and 
idhm ludicrously capricious in their vSel(*ction of events 
diHuiuid worthy of narration, occasionally rousitig a 
curiosity wliic.h they nev(‘r satisfy. Tlie (Jhronicle of 
RroB[)er of A(|uitain(‘,/ whi(h, down to the year 378, is 
fouiidcil uh S. Jm’rjjiie’s ve.rsion of Euschius, ])rofesseB to 
♦ rive tht^ history of tlu^ world from the, birth of Seth to 
the hikiiig tjf Rome by the Vandals in 4f>5. It is 
ditlicult to c.oncoive the, attitude of the writer’s mind, the 
mt‘thod on which lui contluctc.d liis studies, or tlie 

^ < laiiniK!. de. AVf*r/;i. .AVr/. o. 84 ; down only to 445, or ovcni 4S5 ; 
El jar t, A //, MiUdalt, i. 441. Eotor, (hrcMcML IML ii. 881. 

Ill jfomo MSS. tlio ohronioltj oomes 
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principle whicli guided liim in his selection of events. 
In the first part of the work there is the strangest 
jumble of detached and often uninteresting facts, taken 
at random from the annals of Persia, Palestine, Greece, 
and Eome, without any sense of proportion or relative 
importance. The most momentous periods or crises are 
omitted, or dismissed in a single perfunctory phrase. 
The reign of Xerxes, for example, is casually, and rather 
inaccurately, mentioned as contemporaneous with the 
lives of Sophocles and Euripides.^ The Persian invasion 
is not alluded to ; the age of Pericles is an utter blank, 
Not a single event of the Peloponnesian war is recorded. 
With a lordly disregard of chronology and the practical 
side of human affairs, Empedocles, Zeno, Parmenides, 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, and Socrates are allowed to have 
that great age to themselves- The reigti of Alexander 
and the campaigns of Caesar in Gaul are only 
honoured by a couple of lines," while many lines are 
given to obscure Hebrew pontiffs, and to the vicissituduH 
of the chosen people. When we come to the period in 
which Prosper must have been personally intereBted,and for 
which he is solely responsible, the disproportion lajcomeH 
even more startling.® The great incursions of Aluric and 
Eadagaisus, the capture of Eome, and the Vamhd oticu- 
pation of Africa, are recorded with ratlier leas emphaHia 
than the apparition of a dove-shaped metcmr whitdi 
blazed for thirty days,'^ or the incredible abstinence of an 
Egyptian monk, or the feuds of Jolin Chrysostom and 
Theophilus of Alexandria. It is only fair, however, to 
say that the interest of Prosper in his own provincu 
sheds here and there a ray of light on that dim period in 

^ Xerxes regnat annis XX. quo curavimus. 
tempore Sophocles et Euripides ^ It miglit have Ixien tht»tight 
clari habebantur. interesting to an eoeleHi.'wtio 

^ Caesar Rhenum transiens Ger- that in thi.H very year was isMtUKl 
mpos vastat, Gallias subigit. the great e<li(;t of l‘heodt>niu* 

^ Prosp. Chron. pt. ii. ad against jmgan sacriftooi, Tk, 

nos quae consecuta sunt adjicero xvi. 10, 12. 
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which the Visigoths were making themselves masters of 
Southern The same provincial patriotism is even 

more strongly marked in the Chronicle of the Gallician 
bishop Idatius. Although Idatius had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Placcjs m his youth, ^ and represented Ids pro- 
vince as an envoy to Aetius, he shows less interest in the 
gcuieral history of the Empire than his brotlicr chronicler. 
Yet, in sjute of its provoking brevity, tlie work of 
Idatius gives some welcome glimpses of the career of 
the Visigoths in Gaul, of the ravages of the Vandal fleets, 
of the campaigns of Theodoric against the Sueves in Spain, 
and of tlic suflerings of that unfortunate province from 
the hordiis who swept across it. The mind of Idatius is 
full of tlie horrors of famine and slaughter which lie must 
Imvtj (d'Um witneasetl There is a strange pathos in his 
liric.f record of the misery which has found no other voice. 

IT'os|n‘.r and Idatius, however, do not belong to the 
cindc, the literary tone of which we have been trying to 
dcs(U'il)c. We should have been thankful if any of the 
friends <if Hymmachus or Sidoni\is had left us even such 
scrajipy and uncomiccted jottings on the great events 
througli which they lived. Whatever faults of style and 
t^xecaition the earnest Christian writers of that time may 
oHtvr to criticism, it is always to he remembered to their 
cu'cdit that they were occupied with living interests and 
idiias, while ilu) S(;mi-pagan men of the world were toying 
with mythological fancies, and feeding one another’s 
vanity with tricks and sarprises of style. The defects of 
si*,cula,r libvruture can nearly all be traced to barrenness of 
thought and absemce (jf sincerity and love of truth ; and 
theses again wtjrc the direct r(‘sult of a school training, 
wholes aim of which was to turn out imitators and 

* (]f. PnjHp. i'hrnii, ml a. 412, propriao porc^rlnatioiuH in supra- 
410 , ICC, 43 t», 4 : 12 , dictiH rogioiubua atlhuc iiifantulua 

MiU. CVimn. l‘ra<sf. lOurnnKmi- vidumo me cortUH Hiim. The pih 
Iwnnl having HtHJW B.JeroJUd : quern primage wau probably about 407; 
(Uirmnymum) <iuodam toinpnro of. ICbort, i, p. 443. 
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masters of striking plirase. Symmacluns aiul SiduniiLi 
were often quite conscious that tlfey had iiulliing to say, 
or that the subject was slight and trivial ; but the man 
who had been trained to find arguments for or against 
the marriage of a Vestal/ or to descriim the feedings of 
Thetis as she gazed on the corpse of Acliilh's, careal her 
his subject only as a stimulus to ingenuity, a tield for 
exhibiting his skill in phrase-making.^ The poeirer ami 
more commonplace the theme, the more tempting tlie 
chance for rhetorical display. 

In poetry the poverty of imagination was to stune 
extent concealed, or supplemented, by the lavish employ- 
ment of mythological scenery. Claudian, it is tnu;, had 
real poetic gifts; yet from taste or policy^ does m»t 
shrink from the startling incongruity of iuitlironiug 
Theodosius, the champion of the Cliureh, anumg the. 
Olympian gods,^ or 'Of inviting Serena, who was exintratisi 
by all true pagans for appropriating tlio neciklacH^ on ilw 
holy image of the great godd(58a, to preside as another 
Juno at the nuptials of another Orphans.^ lint his 
Christian contemporaries or later imitators are as pagan 
in their imagery, witliout his jiagau attaedmitmts. S. 
Paulinus had torn himself from tlu‘. semi-pagatt sciciety of 
Aquitaine, to lead a life of austerity and prayisr. Ami 
his shocked and afllicted friend Ausonius nqinauthes him 
with his faithlessness to old ties by an appeal to the 
mythical types of loyal friendship, Theseus ami Pirithous, 


^ Ennoil. Viet. xvi. (Corp. Scrip, 
Ecd, p. 471). 

Ib. XXV. Thc5ro ia a mom 
curious subject in D/cL xx., **in 
emn qui in lupanari statuarn Minor- 
vao locavit.” For the efUjct of 
declarnaiio on fictitious themes u. 
11. Nettlesliip, Lecturm and 
2nd series, pp. 112, 113 ; ef. Peter, 
(hschichil. Lilt. ii. 206. 

^ Orosius, vii. 35, styles him 
pootaquidein eximius sod paganus 


pervicaoissimim. iU\ mturherj, 
JahrhUfhrr^ p. f»55, on the <|Utea 4 *ni 
of Claudmn's attitude to ( ‘hriiakn 
ity; (Jlaudian. (lurm. Panch. atid 
Lpiyr. in Jamhitm ; tJzanam, Ciw. 
au Sitcle^ i, aoo. 

(M Sij-L (Jaiin. (Itmar. | a! ; 

Hilix illft panms qul U «*ieuruM tilytupam 
sucmlonb pijtit. 

® Claufl. A/?, ii, 34 : 

'{fwl quoil 'Uiri-lcit* Jmm ptamhtiirt ( 
hoc votiM Serroa, 
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Pyla<l<‘s anti Orestes, Tfisus and Euryalusd The Christian 
Sichniins iiid not scruple to use to the nttermost the 
wtailth of aneit^nt pagan imagination to aid his own 
rather iiarnai fancy. The machinery of his Panegyrics 
on C'liristia!! lunperors is all borrowed from the pagan 
past. The (‘ra.dles of Antheinius and Avitus are sur- 
rouiuleil witli cuiums of their future greatness of the 
iinti<|ut‘ kind.- The Home which receives or claims them 
iia her rulers seiuus for the moment to be the Eoine of 
ilia early Chuesars, still true to her ancient gods. One 
wciuld mn*e.r gather from such ])i{Kies that the religion of 
♦lupiter and Mars and Venus had been for generations 
lying (uuslied undc‘r penal edicts, and that to offer a 
grain at' inco\m\ nn the old altars, or to screen the super- 
Hlithiu i vutury, might be punished with coniiscation, exile, 
or won wit h di*at!i.^ Yet there is a showy insincerity 
aliunt tin* tiiythologieal ornament of Sidonius which to 
tin* ei’itiral eyi‘ saves liim from any imputation of believ- 
ing in fhe gfids whotu be uses for {km'Uc effect. Clauclian 
affm* ail is a n^a! pot't; he is a pusUiunums child of the 
g;reat age. a.nd has some.thing of its lini and manner; hut 
tlm ni vf iMilogical pomp of yicloiiius belongs to the same 
order <if in:-, to as tlm sham (Jothic of Strawberry Hill, or 
the Haplmis and (lliloe, the Damon and Cupid, of Gay 
or Pritjr. It is lavished witli a freny.y of pedantry on 
Htihje('t.*5 which by contrast rende.r it only ridiimlous. 
rontius PauIimiH had built hiiusiif a sumiituous country 
Ki-at nii tin* hanks of the Ganmne, fortihed with inijin'g- 
!iahli* wall.i, a?id arrungiul with all that could minisUjr to 
linxurieim <}r fastidious taste. Sidonius is not satisfied 
with ilesc’iihing it simply as he hail seim it. Its splendour 
must he matie the subjiuT of {irophi'cy.'* Ages before the 
iUingis of LfHintiuH was Imilt, Ikieehus is described us 

* Aieuai. Ay. x^iv. Si. 

A.|h}!I, ni'i, Cnrm, vit. 11)5; ii. 


10... 


^ (K Th, xvi. 10, le, iwd IS. 
^ AiJoU. Sid. Cann. 101 
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returning from his conquest of the East, seated on his 
car drawn by tigers, and escorted by fauns and satyrs. 
He was travelling through the air in triumph to Thebes, 
when he was met by Phoebus, and urged to turn his 
course from the city, where his godhead had been flouted 
by Pentheus, to that spot in the distant West where the 
vision of the god of prophecy saw the stately towers of 
Paulinus already rising in the future. 

Down to the end of the century, marriages in Christian 
families were still celebrated by an epithalamium in the 
old pagan manner. Sidonius has left two of these pieces, 
in which his taste is probably seen at its worst. In one 
of these, Yenus is summoned by her son to visit the 
home of the bride in the West.^ On the shores of 
Corinth the goddess is found asleep in her temple, 
gorgeous with many-coloured marbles, and all the precious 
stones known to the ancients. Yenus, after a eulogy on 
the beauty of Iberia, which the goddess confesses might 
have won the prize in the famous contest on Mount Ida, 
obeys the call of her son. She makes her journey in 
the orthodox fashion, sailing through the air on a car of 
crystal and gold, drawn by her swans, while her train is 
swelled by the Graces, Elora, Pomona, the Egyptian 
Osiris, and the noisy rout of Bacchus. The bridegroom, 
in whose honour this belated pagan song was composed, 
was that Euric who, descended from the great Anician 
house,^ some years afterwards took the vow of renuncia- 
tion, and became bishop of Limoges. He probably lived 
to see the great battle in the plains of Poitiers, in which 
a son of his friend Sidonius rode at the head of the 
nobles of Auvergne, who were fighting in the Yisigothic 
cause against the victorious Pranks.^ 

^ Carm. xi. ^ Greg. Tur. Hist, Ft. ii. c. 37, 

“ See the epitaph by Fortunatus, maxim us ibi (in camj^o Vogladense) 
quoted in Krusch’s Praef, Euric, tunc Arvemorum populus, qui 
Ep, p Ixii. cum Apollinare venerat, et primi 
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Ni^t lean iiicoiigniouB m i\m epithalamimu composed 
for tlu» wodtliiig of Polinniua.^ tu thia poem tlie bride- 
groom Is a philoaojihor, ami tho patron goddess is no 
longer Veiius but, Minerva^ who in seen hastening to 
Attlc4i, cdml ill all lier tnuUrtoiial armour, her shield 
covennl with seeiiea frmu the war with the (Uauts. The 
poet tmrrios us t<i a stately temph^ in Attica,^ in which 
ara gatlimaal all the sages iiml philoHtiphers known, by 
name at ItuuHi, in the Chiilie schools. Tlie young Platonist 
is found simtial amount this august at uupany, receiving the 
coin pli men hs of the Aeiidemy,^ ihi another side are dis- 
played the worka at emhroitlery wliieh are dear to the 
virgin goihless ; luiiong them a robi^ in whose texture are 
figured a host tiC legendary monsters, wliieh are enuiuer- 
iiUhI like tlie beasts in a menagerie.’^ And the bride is 
ctiseoviU*eil working int«» a mantle of vietury for her father, 
a veteran of the Sjtaidsh wars,^ th«^ tales of Ptmelope’s 
web, of CJrplieus and Kurydiee, ami, strange subject for 
(diiintiaii maidens iturnght-^ tin* b*gends of the many 
amours i»f th*^ king of the •'•ods.'^ Minerva, with tliehelp 
ijf Platip, overeoiiuvi the plolosophir. iudilference of 
Polemius to weilbiek, ami the pair are uiufcetl in the hope 
that, favoured liy f.h« harmonitnia sisters, the marriage 
may give th*.^ world umtilier Plato Sidouius, Rtum after 
the eoinpi^'uiioti tif this pieee, beeaine a hishoj), and re- 
Molvetl til ubiimliin eultivaiion of pagan poetry as 
ineonsisteut with hi-i ‘'ruered pndV.edoii.^ One eould have 
wbihfsl that the rmiiiiiihil mu had been made a little 
scMiiier. 

(|4iirifi4i ll gai 

rt»rttif^riUiU tt*’ ni' il-An 

lillitt'' e, i-V**!*'!, ■.=.* 4 "^: 

r/fV^/i^sV#^ il<^ 77iffr:«, 14^! ifi 

^ i *4 r fii . i I , 

^ II.. ¥, M 
ik t, let. 

^ Ik f. Ml, 


/A. 

ih. iv, Uk 

• V, \MU 

imSl* luihl 

^ /.y 04, I-*, I i AptilL 

A'.A, an»l till, n«' wraUs 

ftfU-r luS Iki- 
, ,i. kp. jii, HI j is,. 
, %'u u\ n. U, 
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The abuse of mythological ornament was only one 
result of a depravation of literary feeling which is quite 
as marked in the prose as in the poetry of the age. 
Indeed, in mere style and structure, it might be main- 
tained that the prose is more tasteless and corrupt than 
the poetry. Sidonius recognised in theory that prose 
style should be less luxuriant,^ and he was under the 
delusion that he wrote a prose of severe simplicity. Yet 
nearly every form of exaggerated and misplaced artifice, 
which criticism has observed in his verse/ can be dis- 
covered in the letters of Sidonius, and of many of his 
contemporaries. Alliteration and assonance/ pompous 
periphrasis taking the place of simple expression of 
ordinary fact, antithesis without real contrast, similarity 
of sound with no similarity of sense, ^ outrageous hyperbole, 
and the most excruciating puns^ — all these vices were 
cultivated by Sidonius, with a melancholy waste of effort. 
The curious student must read Sidonius himself to 
appreciate the perverse elaboration of his style. It stares 
at us from every page. No translation could give even 
the faintest conception of the ingenious torture to which 
the Latin language has been subjected by this devotee of 
the past. Nor was Sidonius peculiar in these faults of 
style. It is true that in him the combined literary vanity 
and search for piquant phrase at any cost, which character- 
ised his class, were seconded by a talent and facility 
which were then unrivalled, and almost universally 
admired.^ But we may be sure that the shadowy crowd 
of poets and orators, whom he has saved from oblivion 


^ viii. 16, 3, in hoc stilo cni 
non iirbanus lepos inest, sed pagana 
simplicitas . . . ISTos opuscula 
sermone condidimus arido exili, 
certe maxima ex parte vnlgato. 

^ Eertig, Apoll. Sid. und seine 
Zeit, iii. p. 17. 

^ For the worst specimens cf. Ep. 
Yiii. 7, § 2 ; i. 5, § 6 ; Carm. xxiii. 


44 ; Ep. i. '8, § 2 ; viii. 3, 4. 

^ Carm. xxiii. 480 : 

sec^jilitas sodalitasqiie. 

® Ep. iv. 18, 5, perpetno diireni; 
culmina Perpetui. 

® Mamert. Claud. Praef. de. Stat u 
Aniinae ; Geunad. de Scrip. Eccl. c, 
92 ; cf. Germain, p. 112. 
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by his extravagant eulogies, pleased him by the very 
faults which he cultivated so assiduously in himself. And 
in imitators of his style, such as Euric of Limoges,^ we 
find in degenerate form the same ill-aimed literary 
ambition, and vicious elaboration of the commonplace, 
which are at the root of the faults of Sidonius. 

Sidonius as a stylist is not a solitary eccentric ; he is 
the most complete and elaborate product of a worn-out 
system of education, and of a society which had spent 
its force and was living in a world of ghosts and illu- 
sions. The very titles of magnanimitas,” “ sublimitas,*' 
'^celsitudo tua,”^ given by friends to one another in 
ordinary intercourse, reveal an age which cared for forms 
and words rather than for the sincerity of fact. Trained 
to believe that delicate manipulation of language for the 
purpose of striking effect was the great end of education, 
and that the very poverty of matter offered a finer 
opportunity for display of rhetorical art, men came to care 
nothing about fact and truth, or even the solid thoughts 
of the great writers whom they devotedly studied. 
Condemned to a sterile and monotonous existence, with 
no wholesome ambition or saving practical interest, the 
clever man of the world found his only intellectual 
stimulus in surprises and sensational effects of style, and 
the morbid appetite for novelty and piquancy stimulated 
fresh efforts ofeperverted ingenuity, and drew taste farther 
and farther from the beaten path of simple expression. 
By an inevitable ITemesis, these idolaters of mere style 
ended in writing a barbarous jargon, which even some of 
the adepts could hardly interpret.^ 

The adepts in the precious style in the latter half of 
the fifth century were countless. The Visigoth and 
Vandal did not much disturb their futile enthusiasm. In 

^ Cf. tlie affected modesty of ^ Ib. ii. 26, § 3, ita prae obscuii- 
style in Ruric, Ep, i. 4 ; ii. 18, §5. tate dictorum non acoendit ingen- 
Ib. i. 3, § 1 ; i. 6, § 1 ; i. 10, ium. So Petrarcli found Sidonius 
§ 1, hard reading (Germain, p. 79). 

2 G 
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cities which were again and again beleaguered by Gothic 
armies, men calmly amused themselves with their imita- 
tions of Pindar and Virgil and Pliny, their declamatory 
displays, their childish sport with versus echoici et 
recurrentes.” ^ The poems and letters of Sidonius are 
often extolled as a storehouse of information as to the 
literary history of his time; and for the spirit of it 
they are invaluable. But the modern can only scan 
the long array of forgotten names and ephemeral repu- 
tations with a languid interest or a pathetic sense of 
the vanity of provincial fame. The brilliant clique at 
Narbonne,^ Jurists, poets, philosophers, were doubtless very 
pleasant and interesting to one another. They had the 
pride of thinking that a Leo combined an unrivalled legal 
lore with a lyric power which might have challenged 
Horace or Pindar,^ that a Magnus possessed all the depth 
and acumen of the greatest Greek thinkers, and could 
contend on equal terms in their separate fields with 
Sophocles and Menander, with Homer and Virgil, with 
Herodotus and Sallust;^ that the lyrics of Consentius 
were destined to charm posterity.® Vienne boasted to 
have in Supaudus a rhetorician who had the genius of the 
great age of Gallic rhetoric, the copiousness of Delphidius, 
the art of Agroecius, the energy of Alcimus. Secundinus, 
equally ready in celebrating in verse a wedding or an 
exploit of the chase, was famed for the sfcll and veiled 
severity with which he avenged the murder of Chilperic 
and his queen by Gundobald.^ Bordeaux had still a 
worthy successor to the generation of Ausonius in the 
brilliant yet melancholy figure of Lampridius, There was 
none of his literary friends to whom Sidonius was more 


^ Apoll. Sid. jgJ?. viii. 11, § 5. 
See an example of the versus re- 
currens, i.e. winch can be read 
either backwards or forwards, in 
Bp. ix. 14, § 4 : 

Bonia tiM subito motibus ibit amor. 


^ Carni, xxiii. 

^ j?6. V. 446. 

^ lb. V. 97. 

^ Ep. viii. 4. 

® V. 10, § 3 ; V. 8 ; cf. Sir- 
mond, p. 57, 
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188 ; his services against Attila, 
199,325; description of Avitacuin, 
203 ; his military experience nnder 
Aetins, 325 ; raised to the throne 
by a Gallo-Gothic alliance, 330 ; 
Panegyric on, by Sidonius, 336 sqq, 

Bahto, a friend of Symmachns, father 
of the Empress Endoxia, 22, 297 
Bishops, power curtailed by Stilicho, 
39 ; occupations of, in the fifth 
century, 214 ; two classes of bishops, 
the monastic and aristocratic, 215 ; 
episcopal elections in Gaul, 216 ; 
learning and eloquence of Gallic 
bishops, S. Remi, Lupus of Troyes, 
Faustus of Biez, 218-220 ; sees 
kept vacant by the Arian Buric, 
367 

Boethius, Anicius Manlius Torquatus, 
married to a great -great -grand- 
daughter of Q. Aur. Symmachus, 
144 n. 2 

Bordeaux, its prosperity and academic 
fame in the fourth century, 167 ; 
occupied for a time in 414 by the 
Visigoths, 352 ; fame of its univer- 
sity, 409 

Brigandage, in the neighbourhood of 
Borne in the fourth century, 148 ; 
in Aquitaine in the time of Ausonius, 
177 ; growth of, illustrated from 
the Code, 241 $qq. ; in the time of 
the invasions, the Vargi, 379 
Burgundians, their manners, 362 ; 
their relation to Borne, 361 ; their 
kings, 214 n. 6, 361 

Carthage, rage for the theatre at, 58 
Church, the, her policy of accommo- 
dation towards pagan practices, 5 ; 
church life in Gaul in the fifth 
century, 180, 212, 221 ; lowered 
moral tone of, at Rome, 132 
Claudian, he disappears on the fall of 
Stilicho, his religious position, his 
faith in Borne, 44, 45 ; his contempt 
for the Byzantine nobles, his devo- 
tion to Stilicho and Hbnorius, 46 ; 
dedicates the Be Raptu Proserp. 
to Florentinus, 155 
Code, rhetorical character of the later, 
28, 231 ; summary of its picture 
of society, 228 ; what it reveals of 
the spirit of the government and 
the Emperor’s conception of his 


office, 230, 231, 276, 277 ; reveals 
the decay of the curiales, 245 ; and 
the impotence of the government, 
267 ; humane measures of, 279, 280 
Constantins, his visit to Borne in 356, 
interest in the temples, 34 
Corporations, sacred, the Isiaci and 
Pastophori, 76-78, 88 ; corpora- 
tions of the City of Borne, their 
hereditary character, 232 sqq. ; 
they desert their functions, 234 
Cults, Eastern, their characteristics, 
7, 8, 76 ; their wide diffusion, 77 ; 
their history at Rome from the 
Punic wars, 78, 79 ; had they any 
real spiritual influenpe ? 84, 90 
Curiales, their character as described 
by Salvianus, 138 ; 192 laws re- 
lating to them in the Theod. Code, 
229 ; their municipal and imperial 
burdens, 250, 251 ; their import- 
ance in the eyes of the Emperor, 
252 ; try to escape from their 
burdens, 253, 254 ; their attempt 
to enter the senatorial class is 
checked, 255, 256 ; their position 
strictly hereditary, 256 ; their dis- 
abilities, 257, 258 

Curiosi, their functions, 238 ; their 
corruption, 239, 240 
Cursus publicus, legislation on the 
subject of its abuse and disorganisa- 
tion, 238, 239 ; stiU uniaterrupted 
between Gaul and Italy in 467, 
331. 

Daemons, the belief in, attacked by 
S. Augustine, 51 ; his belief in their 
powers for evil, 66 
Damasns, Pope, his conflict with 
XJrsinus for the papal throne, 18 ; 
opposes the restoration of the Ara 
Victoriae, 30 

Defensor, his powers, 275 n. 2 
Delators, described by Sidonius, 877 
Demetrias, granddaughter of Sext. 

Petr. Probus, her misfortunes, 308 
Desertion, pre valance of, 236 ; de- 
serters classed with brigands, 241 ; 
sheltered by procurators, 268 
Divination, in Gaul, 4 ; Lampadius 
devoted to, 15 ; revival of, under 
the government of Attains, 43 ; 
Tuscan diviners offer their services 
to Pompeianus, against Alaric, 
49. 
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his admiration for Roman heroes, 
119 n. 2 ; his feelings about the 
capture of Rome and the invasions, 
306, 307 ; his attitude to ancient 
culture, 387 ; his love of fame, 436 

Jovius, a friend of Symmachus and 
S. Paulinus, his career, h# deserts 
both Attains and Honorius, 24 ; 
he is directed to suppress the 
Coelicolae, 38; ptefect under At- 
tains, 43 

Julian, attempts to give a higher 
moral tone to paganism, 34, 100 ; 
defeats the Alemanni, 288 ; banishes 
Christians from academic life, 386 
n. 1, 895 ; claims to control aca- 
demic appointments, 401 

Jnvenal, his pictures of vice prob- 
ably exaggerated, 116 

Laeti, German corps -with lands in 
Ganl, 293 

Lampadius, a pagan devoted to astro- 
logy, 16, 53 ; Pretorian prefect 
under Attains, 43 

Lampridius of Bordeaux, consults 
African diviners, 53 ; poem on 
Euric’s power addressed to, by 
Sidonius, 370 ; his accomplish- 
ments, 451 

Land, becomes waste, its posses- 
sion an expensive luxury, 260 ; 
laud-inspectors, 261 ; small land- 
holders absorbed by the large, 262 
sqjl. ; how the small lan(^older 
succumbed, 264, 265 

Leo, secretary of Buric, 368, 375 ; 
befriends Sidonius, 369 

Lerins, monastery of, 182 ; many 
Gallic bishops come from, 215 

Litorius, his superstition, 5, 53 ; re- 
lieves Narbonne in 290, 324 

Lupercalia, celebrated in the fifth 
century, 74 n. 4 

Luxury, 131, 161 sqq. ; less gross in 
the time of Macrobius, 161 sqq> 

Macrobius, the author of the Saiv/m- 
aZia^ ordered in 399 to preserve 
ancient monuments, 38 ; an account 
of his commentary on the Dream 
of Scipio^ 106 sqq. ; claims that 
the moral tone of society has im- 
proved, 131, 210 ; syncretism of 
the theology of the Saturnalia^ 93 ; 
characters of the Saturnalia^ 154 


Magic, made a political crime, 29 ; 
the Tuscan sorcerers offer their 
aid against Alaric, 49 ; legislation 
against magic, 50 ; Neoplatonism 
countenances magic, 50, 51 

Magna Mater, her worship introduced 
in second Punic war, 78 ; her 
rites celebrated by Plavianus in 
394, 36 ; inscriptions referring to, 
76, 77 ; the Taurobolium originally 
connected with her worship, 82 
n. 4 

Majorian, his description of the failure 
of administration, 278 ; suppresses 
a Gallic movement at Lyons, 330, 
338 ; Panegyric on, 338 ; his policy, 
340 

Marriages, mixed, frequent in the 
fourth century, 13 

Martianus Capella, character of his 
work, 412 sqq. 

Martin, S., his life and miracles, 
starts a great movement, 180 ; is 
slighted even by the clergy, 182 ; 
he meets S. Paulinus, 397 

Maximus of Madaura, a pagan mono- 
theist, 97 

Mithra, first heard of at Rome in 70 
B.C., 78 ; his attributes, ritual, 
mysteries, 80, 81 ; the Taurobolium 
described, 82, 83 ; Christian dread 
of Mithraism, 83 

Monks, hated by the mob, sneers of 
Rutilius Namatianus against, 48 ; 
monastic houses in Gaul, S. Victor 
and Lerins, 182 ; the monks and 
S. Jerome, 183 ; the monastic life 
in the Thebaid, 183, 184 ; in Gaul, 
221 ; history of the monk Abraham, 
221, 222 

Monotheism, reconciled with devotion 
to paganism, 9 ; Plutarch's mono- 
theism, 91, 97 ; aided by syncretism, 
93, 94 ; Neoplatonic monotheism, 
103 

Morality, doubtful in some Christian 
circles, 134 ; gross profligacy in 
Aquitaine, described by Salvianus, 
140 ; few signs of loose morals in 
the writings of Sidonius, 208, 210 ; 
description of the parasite, 209 . 

Municipalities, how they had declined 
in the fourth century, 250 

Mjrthology, Neoplatonic support of, 
101 sqq. ; abuse of, for literary 
ornament, 444 sqq. 
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conversion* and relations with An- 
soniua, 396 sqq, 

Paulinns of Pella, a grandson of 
Ansonins, his youth and education, 
178 ; his amusements, his marriage, 
his luxurious life, 179 ; dates in 
Ills life fixed, 846 n. 1 ; has no 
public interests, 846 ; character of, 
848 ; matle Count of the Largesses 
milder Attains in 414, 852 ; flies 
to Bams, 863 ; his interview with 
the Alan king, 864 ; the misfortunes 
of his later life, 866 
Pericles, age of, not referred to by 
Orcmius, 69 ; or by Prosper, 442 
Philosophy, decay of, in the fifth cen- 
tury, 410 sqq. 

Plmddia, iier inlluence on public life, 
164 ; lier captivity among the 
(loths and marriage with Ataulphus 
at Nuri^oime, 861 

Plotinus, comes to Home in 244, 98 ; 
atUtinle of, to paganism, 108 ; on 
suicddc, urn 

Piutareh, bin monotheism, 97 
Pi»verty, tiigus of its growth, 242 sqq . ; 

Hidviaiius iUi iHwerty in (bml, 820 
Pneloxtatus, V<‘tUus Agoiius, Iris 
rarorr uml ohanuder, a devote<l 
P' 0 ‘, in and Unvrnod theologian, 17, 
IM ; wlu'ti prefect of Italy tries to 
prevent the spoliati<«i of temples, 
80 ; one of the charach^rs in the 
Stfiurrmita of Mai?roblu8, his hmrn- 
it% 164 , 166 

Prefeid, duties of tlio P.P, of (laul, 199 
Pruinpi, Hext, Petron., his high de- 
scent, long olficia! career, prtiliably 
a lukewarm KhriHtiau, 28, 24 ; 
hl«t great e.ntateii, 149 n. 6 
Procnr.dofM, of servile origin and 
doubtful character, 201 ; shelter 
de?4ert«r», 286 ; shelter fugitive 
enriules, 2tl8 ; often thf»rouglily 
•'lUTupt, 26.H, 269 ; forluildeu the 
iiHCf of homes, 269 ; Hecret ly mort- 
gage fatatew, 269 

Prot|ief, the <4mfaeter of his (>hronMe, 
441 

Pindriitins, on the proMervation of 
ancient ujonumeuts, 89 ; pleads 
for the ttlwdititin of the gladiatorial 

ibowsi, 66 

libetotie, the etndy of, 425 ; its char* 
*4¥|*«r and 427 aqq. 
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Richomer, a Frank, friend of Syin- 
maclaus, his paganism, *21 

Rome, awe of, felt by the barbarians, 
belief in her eternity, 61 ; ancient 
religion of, its eliaracter, 76, 96 ; 
seldom visited by the empexors in 
the fourth century, 146; Ulaudian’s 
faith in, 46 ; the mob of Romo, iin 
vices, 122 ; disturbed state of, 
during the Gildonic war, 147 ; its 
hereditary corporations, 262, 263 ; 
the corn-supply, 234 ; faith in, 
shaken by Alaric’s capture, 305 ; 
damage done by Alaric probably 
exaggerated, 309 ; faith of Rutilius 
Namatianus in, 811, 312 ; aspect 
of, in 467, 332 

Rntilius Namatianus, his official eart'or, 
his return to Gaul in 416, 46 ; the 
paganism of, and his attitude to 
Cliistianity and the Jews, 47, 48 ; j 
his hatred of Stilicho, 47 ; his ■ 
faith in Rome, 310 

Sallustius, son of Flav. Ball, 

363, his estates in Spain, 150 ; 
emended the text of Apuleius, 155 

Salvianus, on the attra('.tion.s of the 
circus and the theatre, 58 ; liis 
life and career, 187 ; the subject 
of the De GwbeTimtitme Dd, 137 
sqq. ; his hatred of avarice and 
theatrical displays, 138, 139 ; his 
picture of universal iniinorality in 
Aquitaine, 140 ; doulits as to its 
accuracy, 141 ; on the invjuMiuns, 
318 ; on the miseries of tlu^ P<'<‘r, 
320 ; despairs of tln> Empire, 322 

Saxons, sent for by Symmachns to 
fight as gladiators, 151 ; feeling of 
Symmachns about their fate, 159 ; 
pirates, 327 

Senate, the majority of, pag.-in iti the 
reign of Theodosius, 4, 29, 37 ; the 
position of, under the later em» 
perors, 146 ; part of StiHeho's 
policy to consult tho Stuiub*, 40, 
146 ; consulted on tlui war with 
Gildo, 147 ; the senatorial cIush of 
the later Eiupirci, their burdens 
and privileges, 249 n. 1 and 2 ; 
the senatorial estaif! a re.riige for 
broken men, 262, 2C;3 ; low public 
morality of the senatorial cbws, 
271, 272 ; their relations with the 
barbarians, 372 sqq. ; the wealth 


of the senatorial cbiS'i, 149 . .-ties.'? 
and organisati-'Ui of e.itatea in tlanl, 
201 ; ciointrv hnu-ic life 
176, 205 1 general charact**r ai 

seuattwial cla^-s 211 ; tirwotnoi to 
letters, 156, 149 

Serena, takt'.i the iiecklaci^ tliw 

image of Magna Mater in llte 
presence of the last Veatol, , 
her aceompUshfueiits and 
164 

Sidoniua, Cnhm Hidlino A p? 4 1 mar 1 %. 
tlate of bin birth, 187 n. I ; bn 
atieestora, 187 ; marriiHl a danghtrr 
of AvitUH, publication of lifi 
188 ; ctmcenied chi«4iK with 
own (wder, 192, hinjilyle, 199, .1211, 
437; date id’ hit epteo|*af.*‘*', 'tl-l 
u, I ; range of hiH iVieis'lih4pi, I95 , 
hb ideal of the Rotnan icdde, iPfl 
sqq . ; his fear of literary tleca^lafi-'c*, 
*200 ; hii reverence for the toceto- 
life, 2*21 ; hb friend'dup with lb,r. 
mmik Abraham, 222 ; hvi kt4*e,v 
ledge (»f the tiftiivi, 321, 325 , hin 
picture'iof the liarbanans, ‘'c.;#* , 

knovvs the court »d li , 

327, 328; takes part in < bat hr 
movements, 3*28 ; hij jotirtp-y t. ■ 
Rome in 467, 33l ; r.Jateo.i's 

with Arvamlus, 330 ; his 
on Antheudiiu, c*’U ; his p.j,c« „;yiic 
«m Avihj.n, 33.» ; Ic-i »{,r,on'r. 
Auvixcue, 361 ; hc» on; jut > iiro«*}jf., 
368; hi. -ifay at It-. 0 *’ tu s, 3»92 . 
his tlaitJTV nf th.- 

3/0; I'r '‘U'atiou fi» hv*! do)r»i3e, 3/ I 
Slaviu'V, 5 cling t-.oviird'>, ciprrtJii’sd lu 
the of Mucru^m, 162 , 

‘Inugeroui infimujer- of 2ai,i f;:2 , 
Germun sluvei in every h-oi, 1^,40 
297 

Htilicho, left guardian of th*i ■i.iin *--t 
3'heodo uil-t, hlM ■Olpp,ru'd K'ooaiio : 
sioji, 40, 41 ; ou^ftcctcd l,|, 
f’hriHlhiui and p.tr.e.s, 

ugain-d, 4*2 ; revivr . ric' impro tafv.-r 
ot the Heiiatf, 145, r, t In,- 
Widiu of Ihoor. 304 . In, r 

* 

\ Htyle, in the lifih e»|if.5||-y | Uierr 

‘'janom of 15< , aiiM 

tocracy <,f tlaul drvoted 6* 2lt 

449 

Hulpiciua Heverua, hb ttf .8 

Martin, Iftl 
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